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A BUFTALO ROBE BIOGR.APHY 

By H. U, Hall 

T he has lately acquired a pamleU buffalo rolx; of that 

intercstmg wliich provides pictorial records of tlie war¬ 

like activities of the tribes of the upper Missouri v^ley at a 
time when the prairies were still open to their war parties and bands 
of buffalo hunters- Considering the age of this record of a vanished 
time and a vanishing people, the state of preser\^tion in whicli it 
has reached us is remarkable enough. One of the palnterl episodes 
with which the surface is covered has lieen partially obliterateil by a 
rent which has removed a portion of it; that part of the hide which 
has l>cen tom away in the region of the head of the buffalo which 
proxnded the skin probably contained no ptiinted figures. 

RoIjcs decorated with realistic draw-ings of this kind fall into 
three chief classes: time counts or calendars in which remarkable 
events of .successive seasons, winter or summer, were represented iti 
a series of drawings by which the succession of these periods w^as 
marked for the remembrance of posterity m a particular tril.ie or 
gmup; personal records, or bitigraphies, commonly autobiographies, 
since it was usually hia own exploits tliat a warrior set dowii 
in the graphic texts of which the robe here figured is a fine example: 
and the imaginative reconU of risions. 

The time count \vas by its nature the chronicle, tlmugh of course 
only a partial one, of a group of people. That this robe does not 
belong to that class is evident from the appearance in a majority, if 
not certainly in all, of the incidents pictured upon it, of the same 
principal figure, who is shown as the victor in most or all of the series 
of combats represented. Again, the record has a character too 
extensive and too circumstantially detailed to permit its being 
regarded as the tramscript of a vision. It is thus evidently of the 
nature of a biography. 
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The painting of such records on robes, scalp shirts, and tipis was 
undoubtedly associated with a custom according to which warriors 
recited before the council an account of the deeds in battle or raid 
which would entitle them to special consideration or standing among 
their fellow's, tf a man hod taken part, as in the case before us, in 
more than twenty liattles or raids, he might w'ell rc'quire some aid 
to memor>' in recounting his exploits. Wlien his record was chal¬ 
lenged and he made oath to its authenticity, he could weight the 


Hnrutnsi] wiih Shiplil frum Cmup 3, 


authority of his pledge l>y |x>mting to the graphic ffpresentation 
on bis robe or shirt of the incident in rtut'stion. It is not only in 
sophisticated societies that the written or pictured word remains in 
the mind as in itself a prcxif of the credibility of artist or writer. 

Among most Plains tribes, the bufTuto robe was the only cover¬ 
ing in orrHnar>' use for the upper part of the b(j<ly, so far as the men 
were concerned. The scalp shirt, or honour shirt, with its fringe of 
locks from the scalps taken in war. wos, at any rate in early timtrs. 
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worn only on certain ceremonial occasions. The buffalo robe not 
only scr\"ed to keep the body wonn in winter, but had also a number 
of ceremonial or rittml uses. In an Ankara medicine ceremoiii”, the 
leader of the office stood on a buffalo robe to pray. Among the 
'1 eton Dakota, it was worn ct!remonialJy at mam'agesi a robe painted 
red formed one of the offerin|^ at tlie ceremony of the Vision Cry; 
the faster in this ceremony of consecration donned such a robe after 


Fnmi Cfo«|i i. 


his sojourn in the sweating tent; it was a part of tlie prescribed 
emtume at the s\in dance. Similar use was made of buffalo robes 
among other tribes w*ho were neighbours of the Dakota: 

Maiidan ceremony known as okipe, buffalo robes were hung 
slits cut in the flesh of the fasters w^ho were suspended from the roof 
of the lodge by means of skewers run through other slits in the upper 
part of the back. The dead w'cre laid out upon or buried in their 
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bufTalo robes among the Ankara, Hidatsa, Blackfotit, and Teton 
Dakota. The robes were worn at rituat dances to simulate the 
appearance of the animal from which they were derived.* * 

Robes from which, like the one before us, tho hair has been 
removal are said to have been principally for summer wear. Robes 
on which the hair bad Ixxmt retained were wonv with the liairv' side 
in in cold weather. C)n an occasion when the display of the decora¬ 
tion, realistic, as in the present instance, mainly, or, as in the case 
of the majority of rolies, conventionalized and sjuilmlic or merely 
ornamental, was the printe object for tlie wearing of the robe the 
contact of ilic heavy hair wdth the skin of the wearer would Iiaire to 
l>e cndure<l in hot weather, failing the possession of a decorated 
hairless robe. On aceourti of the lighter and softer nature of the 
skin, rol)Cs were usually made from the hide of the buffalo cow * 

All the evidence derivable from the appearance of this robe, 
which is all the evidence we have, points to a more than merely 
respectable age. It was e^ddently carefully preserved dviring a 
large part of its existence before it came into the possession of the 
Mcsel’m. This may be .seen from the clearness with which most of 
the pictures still show their details and colour. Age has transformed 
the inner surface of the hide, on which the pictures are painted, so 
that in several places k exhibits under a fairly strong glass a texture 
w'hich can best Ijc described as w'oolly, It was only after it had 
reached the condition of fragility this implies that the dilapidations 
ensued w'hich can be clearly seen in a few* places, and which are 
evidently due to somewhat recent carclc^ncss. The cfjstumes 
worn by a few* of the painted figures arc of some aswiistanoo in attempt¬ 
ing to ascertain the age of the mbe, though they do not warrant the 
assigning of a <lcfinite date. l*he long skirted uniform coats of 
several of the mounted figures, with high stitiigln Cfdlar and 
without lapels, with jEwket flaps placed low down in the almost 
flowing skirts, have a decided eighteenth ceniiiry complexion. On 
the other hand, coats prcsentc*d or tratied to Indian chiefs would 
naturally long continue to follow* a fashion rather early establishcfl 
for such things I yet these Croats have a more antiquated appearance 
than the somewhat similar garment represented on a painted roU' 
figured in th e Atlas to Maximilian of Wicxi’s Tnivels into the Interior 

'Curtis. Tlsis Aincrtiiom Ittdkti, HI, l*), 20, 6S, i<i, fr.- IV, ISJ: V. 63, 72. psssini: 

.Mo^iniltiin ot WfcJ-Ncuui*!?! iit tt. G, Thiir-aitra’ Wrttent Tmveis, .XXIII, 12I- etc, 

* {Muxinulbiit), XXHf, lOO; (jili toe CnUiu, Tlic N’otth Anii'riean Tniiiaiit, 

Lcnrfan, IMI, 1, pp, 147 aiul 146 
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of North America, the tlrawiiigs for wliich wen.' made during tlie 
years 1832-1834. The cut of Uie coat worn by the moimted warrior 
in the middle of the second row above the cjiiiiJwork stripe is of a 
more modem fasltiortt though its outlines are not clearly enough 
defined to allow’ of the drawing of any exact inference as to its date! 
but it may be recalled that tail coats of a cut rt'Sembling the now 
obsolescent frock Coat with a tendency towards the swallowtail 
effect of the modern dress coat were w'om with loose pantalons 
a Tanglaise” at the beginning of the last century, a date which may 
not be much, if at all. too early to assign to this buffalo robe. The 
quillwork stripe w* *as. xvith its foundation of hide, stitched with 
sinew* on to the roln: after the completion of the paintt*d decoration 
of the latter. This is evident from the covering up at several points 
of small portkms of the pictures by tlie applied decoration. The 
noticeably lighter shade of the part of the surface which is thus 
covered indicates that the robe was not old whem the stripe was 
applied. But the quillwork itself is old, and -we loam from Maxi- 
tnillati that the application to a buffalo robe of a quillwork stripe 
was already liecoming old fashioned at the tieginiiing of the third 
decade of the last centurt'.* 

This decoration is applicxl to a strip of buffalo liide wliicb has 
been cut to conform to the quillw'ork stripe and stitched to the 
rol>e writh stout thread made of buffalo sinew’. The pattern is formed 
in ijuills spliced together at their ends and c^irricd in bands of close 
flat spirals over two parallel lines of sinew thread which are atlachofl 
to the hide by what Orcliard^ calls a s^x^t stitch. This means that 
the thread is passed at intervals into the thickness of the hide, not 
tlirough it but [laralld to the surface, to reappear at an interval 
considerably shorter than the portion left free. Tt is very tightly 
stretched and lias held the quills securely in pasition; the gapw which 
have made their appearance here and there are not due to the parting 
of the smew threads but lo the breaking away, thmugli rough usage, 
of the quUls themselves. Each spiral band b separate and distinct r 
they are arranged in concentric circles for the fliscs and in parallel 
rows for the re-st of the decoration, e.xcept on tlie flaps which represent 
the ears of the buffalo and W’hich arc covoa^d with concentric lialf- 
clHpses carried out in the same manner. The small rosettes in the 

(Thwaites, XXII r, m 

* Tte Tccbniqtic of Fomijihdf^QcJLD DrociifllSoii., Contrfhittinni Ernm the Mtdjnun tlte 
Auieiitian ItiJiui?* VoL tV, 1. 
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centre of the discs, both of the ones on the longitudinal strips 
and of the smaller ones representing the eyes of the beast, are con¬ 
structed of a sort of twoway spiral, in which each turn overlaps the 
next. The small central edge is strung on a thread which is fastened 
to the hide at one point only, being free in the rest of the small 
circumference. 

Besides the quill work stripe down the middle of the robe, lliis 
decoration, as we have seen, is applietl to the earn of the buffalo, 


while two small discs of concentric circles represent its eyes. Con¬ 
formably mth the importance of this lieast in the daily life of the 
Plains Indians, with die consequent mimetic representation of the 
animal in their ceremonies, and with the ceremonial use of rolx^s made 
from buffalo skins, the origin of the hide usetl for making the robe 
is thus emphasised and piX'servcfl, 

The of qviiUs dywl in two <liffereiil colours, n-'d and blue, 
with iindycd tpislls gives the design. In the case of the 
disc, this consists chiefly of two red sectors of a circle, truncated 
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towards the centre of the latter, with their apices opposed. From 
each side of these triangular figures project txft'fj short blue arcs, the 
one nearer to the centre of the disc shorter than the other; and from 
the point where the longer arc ceases, a still longer broken line which 
is made up of short blue bars whose vertical length is determined by 
the w*idth of the next outer concentric band, the curve of which it 
occupies, connects the ends of the two longer of the four short blue 
arcs. The ground of the whole is in the natural white of the quills. 


Tmm GnTt^i ^ 


Except in the aljsence of a head, and in the two chequered cur^'es 
at the sides, which appear to he supernumerary to the main design, 
this liears a suggestive resemblance to a sonic what conventionalized 
minle common to the tribes of the Plains area of representing the 
eagle, the raven, nr the mytholtigical thunderbird with a triangle 
for the bmly and another, with apex opposed to the first, for the 
outspread tail. The two triangles form an hourglass figure with 
two branches extending horizontally from the upper border of the 
broad uppCT portion, for the wings, and two sliorter branches, parallel 
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to tliosie extending from the waist of the hourglass, for the legs.’ If 
the design on the disc we arc considering is a further conventional¬ 
isation of such a figure, representing a tutelary bird-spirit, the doubl¬ 
ing of the parts nepresenting wings and legs, or the balanced repeti¬ 
tion of the upper half of the figure, as the case may be, would Ije a 
natural development. Devices regarded as magically' protective 
appear on robes as w^ell as on shields, cradles, tipis, etc,* * 

The disc, in f[uillw(irlf, or later in bead work, with a considerable 
variety in the detail of the design, occurs with great fre^juency' in 
Plains Indian decoration. Whether or not it has always a symbolic 
meaning is uncertain. It had undoubtedly in some cases, but most 
of these arc probably now beyond the possibility of interpretation, A 
design which resembles that figured here in consisting of tvno similarly 
opposed triangles wilhin concentric bands or rings, but in whidi the 
broad part of the lower triangle projects beyond the outer ring, 
appears on the instep of a Siotix moccasin figured by Wissler.* It 
is said to represent the head and neck of a person, The discs appeared 
commonly on the (laps of cradles, were said by the Arapalio to 
correspond there to the same ornament w'hieh was equally common 
on tipi covers, and apparently represented, on the cradles, a cliamj 
which embodietl and reenforced a prayer llxat the occupant of the 
cradle might live to have a tipi of liis own.* What is ijcrhaps a. 
related interpretation of the significance of the flisc makes it "sym¬ 
bolic of embryonic life" among the Dakota.* 

Quill work discs appeared also on shield covers, where they might 
repeal the simple decoration of concentric rings of different colours 
which often formed the only adornment of the shield itself, as in 
groups 1 and 2 on our pictured rolie. 

This form of decoration was the work of Women. The porcu¬ 
pines which provided the quills were obtamcfi by the men. The 
realistic paintings on the rtjlies and other objects which commonly 
bore that form of decorative record were executed by men. 

Rol>es usually bote the disc repeated several times on a stripe, 
also t)f quiilw'ork. as here. It appeared also, as we have seen, on 

•Of, W'tEtiJrT, BuUctiii the Amcfii'an .\tuKitin of N'aiiinil ([istBry, XVIIf, Pi. XXXIX, 
Fig. ‘1: BTid KroetxT, kK. Mt., (AHim. 

■Ciirtu, Thi: Anienuati Intfimi. iU, pp. 19, £9; Wisalir, Scrtiif Prnleclivc l>njgni rif tli« 
Ddkolii, AtiLhTfjpr,li)f;iakl PsipoiBof i-l't? Atntrifjiii MiLKiim <if Xatiinil HLftory, Ij tile. 

■ Bulklia o£ Uif American ituseum of Natiinil Huluiy', XVltl, Pi. [.IJ, 

‘ Knjfbcr, Iftc, dt., pj). 67 . 

*Curtu, Thr Ajucriciu] Indian, III, p. '7. 
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TTioccasins. cracUes^ and tipis. The latter also bore painted scenes 
from the owTier's career, as did the scalp shirts, ivhich, too, were /re- 
qncntly ornamented with the qiiillwork disc. In that case it appears 
sometime-s singly in the middle of the breast, sometimes as a pair, 
over the breasts, sometimes on the shoulder. Women's shirts bore 
them in the same positions. They also occur on a quill work stripe 
running down the side of the legging. In one or other or all of these 
positions they were to be seen among most of the tribes of 
the Plains. 

'Fhe quillwork disc is thus not a mark by which we can distin¬ 
guish the robe figuretl here as havung belonged to a Dakota. But 
there are certain details nf the painlecl figures which point to Dakota 
authorsliip of the record and ownership of the robe. Those are, in 
the first place, the distinction made in a number of instances Ijetween 
the principal actor depicted and his antagonists ii\ the painting of 
their faces, where these have their foreheads ami he the lower part, 
of the face painted red. The former mark is said by Maljcry^ to 
have l«ien emploj'ed by Dakota painters of these records as an indi¬ 
cation that the wearers of the mark were members of the Crow 
tribe; while red for the low<'r part of the face was a feature of Dakota 
face painting. In the second place, the combination of the latter 
mode, evidently as a moans of distinction, with a certain form of 
hairdressing peculiar to the hero, whenever this feature can be 
clearly discerned, strengthens the conclusion. The coitfure referred 
to consists in the wearing short side Icxiks cut off square at the 
bottom, a long rpieiie, rmd a forvlock sometimes tied or otherwise 
stiffened into an erect (msition. This was a Dakota style of hair¬ 
dressing. and these three features of the coiffure are not found com¬ 
bined in the case of any other figures on tlic robe. There is also 
some evidence of an attempt to distinguish between the stiffened 
forelock of the hero am! a more erect and prominent topknot such 
as was worn by the Crow.s. Finally I lie execution of ilie painttxl 
figures, and especially of the horses, belong to the best style of 
these drawings, such, namely, as were executed by the Dakota. 
The grace and natural ness <if action of m<jst of the chargers and their 
pleasing profjortions. apart from the exaggeration of both length 
and diickness of neck in a few instances, leave little to lie desired in 
the matter of the simplicity and vigour combim.’d with sureness of 
line with which the effects are achieved. 

‘ lOUi Rppfjrl th^ BttTrati of .^irwrimn Etlinuluey, p S#« il*, [tp. jg j, i 12, .iso. 
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Thert’ iire depicted on the jrjbe twenty five, or perhaps twenty 
seven, distinct episodes connected with the miiitarj' career of the 
owner. In most of tliese he can bo identified with certJiinty by 
means of attributes wltich acconrpany the representation of a figure 
invariably victorious in combat or raidr in die others the coiidu- 
sion is justifiable, since this is a triuniplmnt record of success in the 
pursuit of military' glory, that the figure of the victor is .ilso tliat of 
the cliicf who always carries oIT the honours elsewhere in tliis gallery 
of battle pieces. 

The hero and owner, probably also the author, of tiie record ts 
riecognir,able in the first place and with the greatest degree of cer¬ 
tainty from his shield. I t bears, as his device or cognizance, a draw¬ 
ing in black, or the nearest appro.'timation to tliat colour available 
for the artist, of the fore quarters of some beast, probably a bear. 
The animal of the shlelcl is dc]jlcted with varying degrees of realism. 
The gaping ja^vs, as in group 5, the group at the extreme left in the 
seexmd row' of pictures from the bottom of the robe, <jr in group 8— 
that at the extreme right of the same row—become in groups I and 
4, immediately lielow' 8 anti 5 respectivoly, a slit wliich practically 
bisects the head of the animal, seen in profile in all these eases. In 
some instances, on the other hand, as in groups 21 and 23, the two 
outer groups of the second rtnv fnun the toji of the rolx;, the head is 
pictured as if seen from above, the aspect which is common to all 
representations of the forelegs, with one exception. This occurs in 
the case of the gnoxip which is intermctliate to the two last mentioned, 
where only one foreleg is shown in an attempt to <iepict the fore 
quarters and head of the Ix^ast—all that is anywhere depicted—in 
profile. 

In what fellow's the groujxs are enumeratwl from right to left, 
beginning at the lower comer on the reader’s right and proceeding 
horizontally to the left, then res'crsing the direction for the roiv 
above, and so on upw'iirds. Them ai'e three! somew-hat unevenly 
placed horizontal rows below the stripe of quill work anil four alxive. 
the tojnnost row containing only two groujys, 

The shield with the device just described is carrictl by the 
principal figure in each of UiC following groups—1, 4. .5, fl, 7, 8, 
10, 13, 14, 15, 17, 21. 32, 23. and 25. The hero appears thus unmis¬ 
takably cliaract£3*jzed sixteen times. In the case of group 12, a 
rent in the hide has removed the greater jtaii of the figure of the 
rider and the hind quartt-rs of Ms mount; but a jjart of the long 
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feather streamers of ilio sliielii is visible, and as none of the shields 
carried by otlier personages in the pictures is represented uTih these 
long streamersj it is practically certain that this figure is again that 
of the hero. 

In group 2, where a mounted warrior has been unhorsed and 
apparently slain by the arrows of an unmounted bfjwman, the identi¬ 
fication must remain merely probable, on the assumption that the 
victor is ipso factci the hero. An alternative possibility is that the 
overthrown brave may have been a member of the same band or 
society as the hero, or a kinsman, whose death at the hjinds of the 
unidentified bowman may have led to an act of revenge committed 
by the hero and recxjrded in one of the other episodes. 

In group 9t where the principal figure is without a shield, he 
may be identified with considerable jirobability, apart from the 
general assumption tliat chief actor is Identical with owner or hero, 
from the arrangement of his hair and from the streamer attached 
to the back of his headt which is almc>st identical with the one worn 
by the horseman at the right in group 17, the second group from 
the right in the second row above the quHJwork stripe. The latter 
personage is identified as the hero by his shield. The tw'o of 

coiffure in tliesc figures arc the same. Tlie streamer is of ermine 
skins tied witli a band of red doth near the lower extremity. 

In group Ui, three factors besides the general assumption cumu¬ 
latively bring the probability of the chief character’s identification 
dose to certainty" his coiffure, which may be compared with that 
of the corresponding figures in groups and 17. the nature rjf his 
exploit, and the way in w’hicli his face is painted. Clad only, except 
for a breech cloth, in a pair of red leggings, he comes up at a run 
and strikes his opponent over the head with a bow-.* 'I'his was 
reganlcd among the Daktjta as one of the most remarkable deeds of 
bravery tJiat could lie accomplished by a w-arrior, and it is not likely 
Uiat an exploit of such a nature pciifomied by any one else would be 
commemorated in a record whose principal object was the glorifica¬ 
tion of the recorder. Finally, the loww part of the face of this 
egregious ijcrformer of heroic deeds is painted red, a feature of one 
moric of I>akota face painting which is found also in the case of the 
principal latformcr in groups 3. 6. S, 13, 14, 13, and 2.3, In all of 
which he is identified by his shield as the hero. 


IS 
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The horseman in No. 18, though alnrost compSetely disguised 
in tail coat, trousers, and boots of quite Parisian modishness, reveals 
himself through his face painting and his coiffure, which are the same 
as those just referred to for the individual in group 16. The hair 
and the back streamer of the pursuing horsenftan in group 19 are his 
only physical marlra of identification. Por the former feature, what 



has been said of the individuals in groups 16 and IS, and for the 
latter, of those in 9 and 17, is relevant here. In groups 2f» and 24. 
identification remains problematical, only the general consideration 
repeatedly alluded to l>eiiig applicable; in No, 20 wc cannot even be 
certain wliich of the two figures is to be regarded as the victoi*. What- 
c\'er device may originally have lieen painted on the shield at the 
back of the man in the dark shirt, can no longer Ise deciphered. 
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ft appears then that, taking the number of groups as twentv fi’t'e, 
the hero of the record cati be identified with certainty in sixteen of 
these groups, and with considerable prolwhility in seven others, [f 
only the* sixteen first nientioned are to fje considered, they are sufii- 
cieni to show that this is a personal record or biography, and not a 
time count or calendar, in group 7, which includes four closely 
associated figures, it is possible that two distinct fights in which the 
hero was engaged arc recorded, and the same thing is true of group 
12. 'rhese groups are respectively the second from the right in the 
second row from the bottom, and the last on the left (six figures 
including what is left <>f the horseman and his iKtrsej in the row 
above. The tw’o upper figures in the former group are showm in the 
process of losing and gaining respectively a .walp, Tt is iJossible that 
this may have been another incident in a battle in w'htch the most 
important event, from the recorder’s point of view, is shown below\ 
On the otJier hand it may have been an entirely distinct scalping 
exploit on I he part of the hero, and have been squeezed into the rotv, 
after the completittn of the latter, as an afterthought. This seems 
less likely: hut there k no means either of deciding the point or of 
identifying tlie actors in the scene. In group 12 the four figures on 
the left m.ay possibly stand for an episode distinct from that repre- 
sentcxl by the other two; liut in view of the fact that the six figures 
are placed quite close together in spite of there being plenty of room 
in this part of the robe, it seems more likely that, only one event, or 
tw'o episodes of it, are here depicted. If these two groups are to be 
split up, wc have a biograpliy in twenty seven imstead of twenty five 
chapters, ami two more cases in which the positive identification of 
the hero seems irnpossihle. 

In three ca.ses we may |>erhaps have the record of intestine strife. 
The defeated warriors in groups 10, 15, and 21—the second group 
from tlic riglu, the first on the right, and the fir^t on the left in the 
thirfl, fourth and sixth rttws, respectively, counting from the bottom 
of the rota:—all have their faces painted in the same manner as that 
of the hero. Of his antagonists in the rcntiujiing groups, seven are 
Crow Indians, if we may judge from the fact that their foreheads are 
pninteii retl, a mark, as we liave seen, by which the Dakota tt'ero 
accustomed to distinguish these pcciple. their inveterate enemies, 
when they represented the latter on painted robes.' These are the 

* ^bllfry, 4th Rrirrrrt iKr of Amacrlcaii UJth Report 
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tnaii with a tww in grtmp 6, the second group from the loft in the 
second row, the two unmounted men in the group to the left of this, 
the right hand man among the unmounted figures at the extreme 
left of the row next above, the unmounted man wjtli the bow in the 
group immediately almve this, the horsenum with the dark mount 
in the second group from the right in the fifth row, and the figure 
with the shield at his hack at the extreme left of the same row. The 
body painting of two of these individuals closely resembles that of a 
Cheyenne depicted on a buffalo robe w'hich figures in the idbum of 
plates appended to Maximilian of Wied's Travels in the Interior of 
Nortli America as the property of Matatope, a Mandan chief,’ Per* 
haps, as ifalleiy suggests in a similar connection.' the Dakota may 
ha\"e tended to apply a mark originally peculiar to the enemy, par 
excellence, to other enemies, simply because they sfiared Crow or 
Cheyenne quality as such; they would thus liy a process of general¬ 
ization have arrived at something very like an ideograph for ‘'enemy.'* 
The body painting referred to is the horizontal striping down tlie side 
of the body from shoulder to ankle which appears on the erect figure 
above and to the right of the first large quillwork iTise at the left of 
tlie robe, and on the kneeling figure at the left of the second horizontal 
row. In the latter case the arm and part of the thigh are free fn^m 
stripes; in the former the marking is practically identical with that 
of Matatope's Cheyenne. These people, though later allied with the 
Sioux, were hostile to them down to the early part of tlu- nineteenth 
century, a period to which at latest the buffalo robe now in question 
certainly belongs. In a few cases, including some of those with fore¬ 
heads painted red. an arrangement of the hair which resemhles the 
Crow topknot is found. In one ease, at least, this is combined with 
a fashion of sui^plcmeniing and adorning the long Itttck locks which 
resembles the horsehair coiffure invented by tJu- Crow tlunigh not 
confined to them. 

The man who is being struck on the Iiead with a bow, thus 
providing our hero with the opjjortunity for recording a first class 
military achievcmeiU. wears a long queue to which are aitaclied 
several yellow (or brass) discs. D. I. IJusJincll* slates on the authority 
of Dodge, Klaxiniiliaii of Wte<l, aud a note attache'! to a specimen in 
the National Museum, that this forrm of queue has lavn observiri 

* Sti- ttItQ Mallory, lOth Repr,rf* p, 

^ KrjuJTlp k'f. di. 
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among the Comanche, Kiowa, Dakota, and Ta-a*wash (?Tawe- 
hash) Indians, Maximilian* also reports this or something very like 
it as a Mandan fashion. 

In group 9, at the extreme right of the third horizontal row*, tlie 
antagonist on foot is meeting the hero's charge w’itls a rain of bullets, 
the direction of which is shown by a number of short strokes ending 
in rounti marks, the latter denoting the bullet itsdf and the former, 
rtnighly, the directiun of its point of origin. Although the hero is 



armed only with a laiicc, the issue of the fight is not in doubt. He 
got the rifleman's scalp, a fact which is indicated by a smear of red 
on the hair. The unmounted combatant wears a sash, the loop of 
whicli, cojourod red, surromids the upper part of his body while the 
dark coloured end streams bdiind in a way evidently intended to 
cinphasiix; the not very striking impression of sptred in rumitng to 
meet his fate given hy the awkwardly bent knees, 'rhese sashes were 
badges of hi gh ofSce in several military societies among Plains tribes, 
^ Tliwaites IlTp PI*p 
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neighbours of the Dakota, and among the Dakota ibenisclves. 
In some cases, those entitkvl to w?‘ar the sashes as military insignia 
carried into battle a stake f>r a lance with which they fastened the 
end of the sash to the ground, in token that they wovild light at that 
spot to the death, if ntwl were. If his friends fled, the wearer of the 
sash must remain to carry out his sworn resoh'c unless u ctimrade 
pulled up the stake and thus released him from his moral obligation 
as well as from his actual tether, if this man is a Crow, and ihe 
form of his topknot may {lerhaps indicate this, it does not appear 
that the wearing of the sash involved any such form of premeditate<i 
suicide fcir him, ITie lance which appears in close association with 
the sash is probably not intended to represent one w’hich the wearer 
of the sash would use to tether liimself to—he is certainly not depicted 
as a fixture here—but is probably a symbolic a^petition of the lance 
of the rider intc-nded to record emphatically the fact that the latter 
pemonage successfully pitted cold stL-el against bullets and to show 
where the lance took effect. The second gun, placed t>eside the second 
lance, Ls no doubt a memorandum of the capture of the gun shown 
lielow in the hands of the original oi^tilt. 

If it is not possible without a historj' of the robe, which wo do 
not possess, to ascertain the ptrrsonal as distinct from the national 
identity of the owner of the robe, wc can Icam something of his 
position in stxricty from the re€X>rd before us. At eight points on 
the rolie he has placed a tally of His takings in scalps or horses or 
both in connecthm with tire painted episode next to which the tally 
stands. Each time the score is accompanied by the representation 
of a typical Plains pipe and of a rod fmm which a scali;)—juimciimf s 
more than one—is siis(X‘ndcd. The pipe, in sucli a coiite.'ii as this, 
is the mark of the socolled partisan, a rvord which, in this usage, 
signifies the leader of a war party, it was carried into battle slimg 
on the back of the leader or held up by him in front of his body as a 
sign of his authority.' The leadership of a war party was one of Uie 
stages in a wTurior's advance to the rank of chief, a position which 
we may perhajis conclude was attained by the owner of this robe 
from the fact that wherever he is represented wearing the war bonnet 
witli till? long streamer of eagle feathers this is prxjviderl with buffalo 
horns attached at the side of the head.* 

*MbU«Ty> ♦tfi of the Bureau of Atncriovi Etlukrjai;^', jip. |6S, jiiO; Knii Ref«qi, 

p. 4J4i Thwaites i MaxituiEuia|, XXTII, pp, .liO. JJ2-JS3, 
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scalps taken by the menil>ers of a war part)' were attached to 
rods in the manner indicated here. The skin, painted red, was 
stretched over a hoip which was tied to the rod. The trophies were 
lionie tti advance of the rctumiti^f war party and handed over to the 
wives of the takers, who carried the rods with their grisly emblems 
of victor)' in the scalp dance.' The scalps were not afterwards 
always preserved whole* locks fif hoir were sometimes taken from 
them 10 form the fringes which adorned till* scalp shirts or leggings 
of the warriors. In several groups, as in the second from the right 
in the secom! row. the fourth from the right in the fifth row. and the 
secoiifl from the right in the sixth row. the hero's charger carries a 
scalp dangling from the bridle. This docs not represent a freshly 
taken scalp, but one which had been previously usctl In the scalp 
dance and preserved afterwards for this special piiri>osc. In all cases 
the circle representing the scalp proper is painted retl. the streaming 
locks are black (dark bnywn). 

In all the tallies appended to the realistic representations of 
selected incidents in buttles or raids, except two, a single scalp hangs 
from the rod. The numlier of slain is shown, presumably, by the 
oiJen circles to which is sometimes added a schetTiatic representation 
of tlrooping hair. The most notable exception (xx^urs in the lower 
left hand comer nf the rola;. where five scalps are shown attached to 
the rod. while only three heads appear in the score. Since, here as 
elscw'here, the upper part of the circular outline of these con^'cntional 
symliols for lives taken is smc-itred with rerd, the intention is undoubt- 
edly to iiidicaie tJiat these slain were also scalped. If. as seems likclv, 
the signification of the single scalp attached to the pole in the other 
tallies is merely a general intimation that scalps were carried home, 
while the actiml minil>erof these tr<iphies is given by the conventional 
heads, w'hy should five scalp symliols be attached to the pole in 
group 4? Perhaijs the answer is tlmt scalps were not tiiken only 
from the slain. The knccUng victim in the middle of the second 
htirixfunal row of pictures is obviously not a corpse. It ntay be that 
the extra scidps tallietl for group 4 were taken from the living. 

Group M (top nm'. right) represents a raid on two tipis, desig¬ 
nated by three or four sticks crossing each other alKJve, in which one 
of the defenders armed with a gun is being shot down as he attempts 
to vscaiKJ. Here the tally in the comer includes thi-ee slain. 'I'ho 
representation of these is stimewhat less schematic than in the orher 

^ Op, p. 44lt and Thwbitt^ (Maxuifiliaii), KXUU 352. 
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cases. An npon rtictanglc is added to the circle, so that we have 
heatl and trunk represented. In no case is the outline closed. This 
perhaps denotes ** nothing inside"—death,* The same sort of sj'tn- 
bulism appears in the less formaUzt.'d tally in group 23 iaimedialely 
below, ill the next group to the left of this (one head), in the first 
group oji the right in tlie row just below (two heads and shoulders), 
and in the case of the enigmatically gigantic head in the middle of 
this last row. 

In two cases the score of scalps and of the killed is acconipanied 
by rows of semicircular marks, representing the Lmcks of horses. 
This is a conventional way of recording ilic number of horses cap- 
tiu’ed. In the lower right hand comer, where the tally is presumably 
a record of the results of a raid or battle in which the duel pictured 
in group I was. for the recordesr. the moat interesting incident, the 
amount of liooty is registered aa thirty four head of horses. This 
does not nec'essarily mean tliat the hero was personally respouisible 
for all these captures; since he was leader of the war party, as the 
pipe, indistinctly visible below the row of heads* indicates, he w'ould 
receive credit for them. Tlie numtjer of horses ho is credited with, 
as leader in one cf lire two exploits recorde<i in the immediate neigh- 
bourhowl of the tally set down in the upper right hand corner is 
thirty nine. The similar marks alxive and below the horse of his 
opponent in the upper left hand comer denote, if they are not here 
simply an indication of the direction taken by the charges of enemy 
horsemen, a much smaller numljcr of horses captured. In this fight 
the recorder does not appear as a leader. 

An interesting variety of weapons is showm in the pictures; the 
lancc, In some cases elalnirately decorated with eagles’ feathers, in 
others having only one or two feathers at the butt; the bow; the 
tomaliawk; the scalping knife; the gun; and the cavalrj'sabre. In 
two places the lomahaivk appiears as the weapon liy which an enemy 
was slain: in group 5* at the left end of the second horizontal row of 
pictures counting from the bottom, the unmounted man standing 
behind the kneeling bowman is shown with a tomahawk in close 
contact with his head, and the case is the same of the individual 
whose head and shoulders only appear in the middle of tlie second 
row from the top. This is a common method of specifying the means 
by which a man was killed. Jn this connection a fine bit of swagger 
may be noted. The foremost pedestrian figure of the group last 
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mentioned was knocked on the head with a gun bntt although him¬ 
self amied with a weapon whose effective use would have prevented a 
fight at dose quarters. It is the same sort of practical irony as is 
depicted in. the scene already referred to where a man is being brought 
down at close quarters by what would seem to most people a quite 
improper use of the bow* Tn the group which Includes this episode. 



the first incomplete figure in the rear of die man who is receiving 
what has been described as the greatest possible insult that could be 
offered to a Plains w'arrior' exhibits a somewhat unusual feattire. The 
usual means of representing a scalping is by painting the top of the 
head red. Here the ojxiratlon is denoted by picturing a scalping 

• MftUcfv. 4th Repnrt, pip. SJJ. 2!2. 
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knife in contact with the head; the form of the w’capon may be 
compared with that of the knife employed in the scalping scene 
depicted below in the middle of the second row. In the fonner case 
the victim seems to Imve a beard; perhaps he is a white man, the 
only one appearing in this record. The triangular black mark on 



the chin of the individual carrying a shield bearing a modificalion of 
the hero's device in groxip 22, the second from the right of the second 
row from the top, is no doubt a featirre of his w-ar paint. 

The question of the hero's relations with the white man cannot 
be determined from anything in this record. He appears to have a 
definite fondness for European clothes. His appearance in full 
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European costume, except for the hat. in group 18 has already been 
noticed. Tn a dozen cases at least he wears a long-akirtcd uniform 
coat of much the same pattern as that which in Maximilian’s time 
f 1832-1834) and earlier was a customary gift from white traders and 
frontier officials, Ixith British and American, to Indian chiefs. In 
most of the pictures in which it appears here as worn tsy the hero 
this coat is dark with red pocket flap and facings; in three cases, at 
least, it is red. T his may possibly indicate friendly relations with 
both British (Canadians) and Americans, though of course, such 
garments might have la'cn oljtained by methods quite the reverse 
of friendly. Two pieces of inconclusive evidence point in both 
directions. On the one hand, there is what appears to be the scalp¬ 
ing of a w'hile man already referred to. But. if the victim is in fact 
a white man, is it c^irtain tlwt the scalping was perpetrated by the 
hero? As w'C have seen, the daring bowman in this group is probably 
he- But was the scalp taken by him? The unusual mode of repre¬ 
senting the ofjcmtion permits a doubt on this point; it is possible 
that the victim may iiave fallen iKjfore the enemy on whom the hero 
is inflicting such signal disgraw. In the third group to the left of 
this a personage who wo have found reason to t)enevc is the hero, in 
a uniform coat of possibly American origin, is pursuing another 
Indian, proliably a Crow; to judge from the red paint on his fore¬ 
head, who is carrying otT an American flag in which he has draped 
himself. 'Hic record is not unambiguous, hut it looks rather like 
the performance of an act friendly to Americans. As a matter of 
fad the Dakota, who had entered into friendly relations with the 
British when the latter assumed control of Canada, remained their 
allies until the war of 1812. In 181a the gtjvemmcnt of the United 
States entered into a formal treaty of peace with the Dakota, which 
continued to be olxserved for a long lime thereafter, in Maximilian's 
time the Dakota, with the exception of one group, were known as 
friends of the Americans* 

When mounted the hero uses indiscriminately a native weapon, 
the lancc. and two weapons of European origin, the cavalry sabre and 
the gun, Tlie gun and the lancc appear to have about an et^ual claim 
to his favour; in at least one case he carries l>oth. The sabre appears 
twice: in group I at the lower right hand comer of the robe, where 
it is opposed to the lancc, and in gnxip 17, second from the right of 
tlte fifth row, where the hero carries also a gun and is opposed by twt) 
other horsemen, the foremost of whom seems to 1;»e grasping the britUe 
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of the hero's horse. No wea.pon of this antagonist is visible! per¬ 
haps the g\m held in the hero's left hand has been taken from this 
man- The third horeseman is armefl wnth a lance- 

111 most cases when a gun is carried — sometimes no more than 
the end of the barrel is shown projecting lioyond the chest of the 
charger — the lower edge of the barrel is outlined in red, No donbt 
this is intended to represent the ratnrtxl. which was [Mjmetimes 
decoratet] with red doth.’ As it was then immobilissed for practical 
rise, a second one was carried, detached from the gun. Red is sym¬ 
bolic of strength and sucocss, of victorj' and its objective tokens on 
the body of a combatant, wounds and death by wounds; and that 
the ramrod came to symlxiUse the victorv' compelling power of the 
gun. aiirorg the Teton Dakota at any rate, seems to be implied also 
bj* * tJie fact itial when an enemy was killcil with a musket, the slayer 
was entitled to wear in his hair a small piece of wood which was said 
to represent a ramrofl.- 

The ix:casional apparently indiscriminate placing of guns not 
held by anyone among tlie figures whicli compose the different scenes 
of the record on the rolie demands a word of <x>mment. Allusion 
has already been rnade to two cases of this, in groups 9 and 22, 'fwo 
ostensibly (ownerless muskets are showi. in the contest betw^een two 
unmounted w'amors in a camp of fix'e tipis which is depicted imme¬ 
diately above the last large quillwork disc at the left of the robe, 
'fhe explanalion here is sufficiently obvious. The fighters, originally 
armed with guns, have ilischarged tht-m without effect and come to 
grips with natural wcaiwnis. In the scalT>ing scene in the middle of 
the second row of pictures a musket appears fjehind the operator. 
This is the weaprjn with wliich he has previously wounded in two 
places the now helpless brave who kneels before him. 'I'hc conven¬ 
tional sign for bullcPi, a line terminating in a small round mark, is 
seen to end at two points on ami just below the right shoulder of tlte 
victim. In the case of the two men struggling for the possession of 
a musket in the group lx;tween the two large rents in the tx)l>e, the 
man on the right having vainly discharged his piece is tr>nt]g to 
WTCsl his opponent's from him after throwing aside his owm. The 
abandonment of the now* useless piece is obviousi its ownership is 
indicated by its position dose to the body of llie combatant at the 
right. 

* (MnsoMlmnj, XXltJ* p. S-S?* 
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'Die colouring of the horses in the difFercnl grou[js shows con- 
siderahU' variety. In group 1 the hero’s horse, at the left, is painted 
red vAth a dark mane and tail. Rtrfl, Tkdtig svTTibohe of vigor and 
success, was a favourite colour for the painting of the war horse. 
The zigzag miirJtmg traced in gret^n on the legs of this horse, and 
showing more vividly in red and svhiie on the legs of the antagonist’s 
hlack charger, is the symbJtl for Ughining—speed lutcl death. T his 
symbol would be doubly appropriate in this position. It w;ia a 
creditable military exploit to ride dL^-n an umnounted opponent, 
more creditable still if the opponent’s death resulteii from the act, 
Thunder was asa<'einted by the Dakota with n bird, the thunder bird, 
commonly represented as an eagle, hut also with other creatures, 
especially tlte war horse. 'Hie horse, whose origin was mysterious to 
the Indian, came to be regarded as the gift of that mysterious natural 
force, the thunder. Hence the characteristic emanation of this fortx- 
was appropriately rep*‘^iited on the legs of a war horse. In the case 
of the red horse. t>ie symbol appears in green. Green and bhiu are 
not native colours; after the introduction of blue to ihe Plains 
Indians it often took the ]dnce of the native hlack (brown). Black, 
which was usctl in bo<iy painting to denote victory or enemies killed, 
seems also to have tievn connected with thunder and was sometimes 
replaced in this connection by blue. As l>lue and green were also 
sometimes intertihangeable, this may possibly account for the use of 
green in the symbol for lightning on the legs and neck of the red 
horse; cither Idack or, as in the caao of the same symln-d on the same 
parts of the other horse, red woultl have been more usual. 1’he 
lightning symla*! wa.s sometimes painted green in refi-ivncc to slim¬ 
mer. the time for thunder storms. But gri.'en was also used to desig¬ 
nate a chief, and this may account for the fact that in two cases the 
herr^ rides a green cliargcr, and once wears a greem coat, and Lhat in 
several cases green lakes the place of retl for the strip of material which 
fomts the foundaiicm of his war Iwiuncl and in the ilyed hnrschair 
elungations of the feathers, while the horns of the lumnel art in most 
cases green.'' 

The right to wear a bonnet of this kind, with the honisof» chief, 
could Ik; won only on the baitledeld by the performance of a certain 
number of exploits whose character was defined in a recognized ciide, 

iCL WiMlcft iJcoarativff Art ittt Sioun Butletin of tbt Ajmrriaiti Miifintm f>f 
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The right dcpenflwl ultinxatdy ia the n-tmung of a cenain number of 
honours ^ir coups—thw French word is generally user! l>ccause it was 
that earliest applied by Europeans eo this feature of the Indian 
militaty system, which was connected with the striking of blows in 
bailie- Thu code is brieflt’ and clearb' summed up by Curtis as 
follows: coup could be won, by actually killing an enemy, by 

striking the body of an enemy w hether dead or alive, by capturing 
a h(>rBe or a band of horses, or by taking a scalp. Honors were 
counter! on each hostile warrior by the first four who struck him. 
the first in each case winning ilie greatest renown. . . . But the 
greatest exploit of all was to ride into the midst of the enemy and 
strike a warrior in action w'ithoul attempting to wt)und him. When 
H man had led four war parties, and in each achieved a first honour, 
he was eligible to chieftainship."' According to Mallciy', "striking 
the enemy with a bow is considered the greatest instik that carx 1>e 
offered tx* another. 'I'he act of so xluxiig also entitles the warrior to 
count (ine coup xvhgn relating his exploits in the council chamber."® 
A scene of this kind is depicted, as we have set:n, on our rolw. If wc 
arc to accept this as an exploit of iht: hero, as it almost certainly is. 
We have for him one coup at least of a nature which woxild count 
towards his claim to tlie rank of chief. The rt’cx>rd show's besides, in 
the tallies previously spoken of, at least eight occasiorxs when its 
principal character bfjrc the pipe which was the mark of the leader 
of a war party. As to llie other three exploits which were noccssan', 
togxHher with only one half of the insUmces actually recorder! of 
leadership, to make him eligible for chiefly rank, 1 am unable 
to distinguish them, although they must l»c recorrled on the rrjl>e. 
It is the vxexv of llrinnell, which he appears to support mainly by 
eviflence from the Cheyenne, tlial neither tlie taking of a scalp nor 
the mere killing of an enemy coxintcd among the Plains Indians as 
a cfxup.® 

iCtirxbu Jll, p, 31 
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SOME SHIELDS OF THE PLAINS AND 
SOUTHWEST 

Bv U. U. Hall 

T he hero oi the pictorial record of Plains Indian life described 
elsewhere in the present number of the JolbN'AL carries a 
shield to which reference is made on p, 17. There are other 
shields represented on the robe, AH arc of the rt'und variety which 
is characteristic of the region concerned. A group of shields of this 
pattern, all hut two of whidi are oxltibited in the Plains Indian room 
of the Musf.l-m, is the subject of the following notes. 

The round shield or mrget is the characteristic New World 
shield. Other forms occur, but limong alwriginal American users of 
shields, this type is predominant, and the geographical limits of its 
distribution suggest tliat its use spread frtjm one centre, probably 
Mexico. ‘ All the shields dealt with here are made tjf hide, w'hich 
was the only material used for sliields among the Tnilians of the 
Plains; their neighbours of tlie semthwest. the Pueblo tribes, made 
their luund shields of wdeker and tif a heavy ftibric of cotton 35 well 
as < 5 / thick rawhide. In both regions the shields bore symbolical 
painted devices,* * as they did also in Mexico.* 

The indigctitjus animals which tifToixlcd hide of saitablc thickness 
were the tlk and the buffalo. In later times horsehide and cowhide 
came into use, 'I'he inlTxxlaction Cif lircarms miglit have been 
expected to render the rawhide shield obsolete, f>ut tlie protection 
alTimk'd by it had probably Iwen from very’ early times conceived as 
largely of a magical nature, and the shield lung continued to be a 
part of the equipment of the mounted warrior armed with musket 
or rifle. Its curly use in ceremonies of a magico-religious cJiaracter 
also ensured its survival for similar purptiscs after its abandonment 
by the warrior in the field. Writing in f907 of the Dakota, Wisslcr 
saj^s, "Practically tio shields of buffalo hide are to lie found in the 
hands of the surviving Dakota; hut in social and religious cere* 
monies, models or shield-covers of buckskin rir cloth, upon which are 
paintcrl the designs formerly placed on shields, are often used*'’* 

* Cl Til* AfUFfiCflJl Indlilfl, p.L IJiB i 
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These shields are regularly (iished, Lliat vs, shrmiken and 
modelUrd in ihc making as lo present a convex obveree lo the enemy, 
and In imndtle. with the assistance ni a sft'iflly observant eye and a 
shield arm t[tiLckly responsiv e lo such otjserv'aiion, an always inclined 
surface to the impact ol a missile or live llirtist of a spear and thus 
cause either to glance aside, it may be doubtcvl, in spite of as^r- 
tiona to the conlrarj’. that wliat in tlie way of fonn or manipulation 
would stoji an arrow could be simihirly effective except ijj accident 
against a bullet. It was iu)t ev'en jjiialliblc when opposerl to the 
weapons it was anciently designcfl to mect^ witness ait arrow hole 
and two spear thrusts respectively in two of the examples of shields 
figured hem. Fig. Ifi and Fig. I-^- 

Dr. Wissler’s analysis of the motives which govemeti the former 
use anfl the later retention of tlie shield by the I'lakota is interesting 
and suggestive. He says. " When the enemies of the Dakota were 
armed wnth native weapons, the sliield had some toJuc- in itself, 
because few* arrows could get through it, and it was of sufficient 
strength to ward off a blow from a club or an axe: but even at that 
time the designs and medicine objects tied to the shield st^m to have 
l>een regarded as of gmaU-r importance Uian the mechanical proper¬ 
ties of the sliield itself. It was the power represented by the design 
to which the owner of the shield lookwl hr protectum, Maturnlly, 
wHth the intnxluetioii of firearms, shields ccasetl to have a real pro¬ 
tective value; l>ut tlicir designs were still UKiketl upon as capable of 
affonling protection against evil. According to the statements of 
some* old men who still have faith in prulecUvc designs, the ancient 
shield manifested its iwwcr upon the mind of the enemy by infiuenC' 
ing tliem to shoot at the shield rallver than at the exposed parts of 
the luidy of its Ixarer. But when fia-amis w^rc intnKliiCfd. ex[X;- 
rieiia.- demonstrated that the shield was no longer a desirable object 
ill battle, because the siime influence that drew arrows ti;i it drew 
bullets also, and in this case with fatal results. From tliis they con¬ 
cluded that guns representt'd a mystic jHiwer suvierior to that of 
shield-designs, but that the latter were still efficacious. exceiJt when 
so overpowered. . . . These men seem lo have grasped the idea 
that the shield, being a conspicuous object, would attract the atten¬ 
tion and thus the aim of the enemy; but they confused tills psy¬ 
chological explanation of tlie olnjervcfl facts wHth a mv’TStic concep¬ 
tion that the magic power of the design upon the shiekl w:is the cause 
or force that reached ont and lay [sicj hold of the alUmlion of tlie 
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t-iiertii*. the introduction oi fu-earms <HiI nut n lo^tc th(? shidil 

to oblivion, and s?hieli.i“idlestjftisi are iitill chcrishofl . . . ln'CUusjt.* thov 
represent a kind of indiv'idual toiom or protcetivo 

It is also intert'StiTig to rtcall in this connection the statement 
of Maximilian of Wied refcrrcfl to on p. 33 here, about the stTn* 
boUcal ust* and the decoration of the ramrod among the *Mandan, 
Hiilatsa. and Teton ]>akota, remarks which seem to indicate Itiat 
the ramrod, in virtue oi liiciug the implement which was used to 
charge the musket, had come to represent itself the siiptirior deatli 
dealing pmver of the charge which it appeared to ctmlnih I infer 
that tile tlecoration of the ramrod attached to the guri was sviiitajHcal 
of its magical energ)-, since the purely dc'comtive treatment oi an 
essential pan of the marksman's equipment could scarcely be regarded 
as important enough in itself u» justify rendering tlmt objt'Cl nse^ 
less for its original pun>osc that it bad to lie duplicated and the 
marksman liurtlened with an extra piece of equipment, 

'rhe dc\ict: on the shield was magical in no merely pu-ssive or 
defensive sense. As in military strategy the most eflfective defence 
may be an offensu-c. so the proieeting shield in Dakota miliiar>’ 
magic extends the scope of its power into the field of offence. tJne 
of lilt shield covers described by Wisster bears as part of its device 
the zigzag syndiul for lightning, of which we are told that ii here 
represcnis "the death dealing power coiiferrwl upon the owner of 
such a shi eld-design, " The new magic concenUnted, s<i to speak, 
in the ramitKl comes to reinforce rather than to replace the old. 

It does not seem dear whether the rawJtide disc in itself was 
enriowed with any pan of the magical power tiuit intiered in the 
whole apparatus with its paintol cover and altachments of feathers, 
furs, and other i>otulent cliafiius. or that, like a Congo fetish figure! 
the power resided in the attachments and was comtmmicatcd to 
the object to which they wm- attached only long as they remained 
til place. Of the twelve shields with which we are hi:rt‘ coinxtnied 
eight have a pmmed device on the shield itself; one other, also without 
cover, has for its tmlj' dtxxiraiion, apart from traces of citloiir thongs 
passed through slits in the two layem of hide of which it is made so 
as to form a nuinber of drcles concentric with the drcumfereticc of 
the shield, the primarj- object of this contrivance Wing eridcnilv to 
hold the iw i> layers of hide together. ‘IV. the shields ihemsidves or 

* l>X'- iHl., jip, 32 -^ 3 . 
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t* *i Ulcir fwcrs ft-alhors arc o/tcn attiichei:!, uamillv’ forming a fringe, 
wlivcli, failing frcim the upper part -iif tlic circunifuricricc. may olisctut? 
or coinplclcly hide the painted decoration of tfie shield or cover. 
Sometimes the feathers are attached to the shield or cover directly; 
somctinies indirectly by means of a band of woollen stuff, usualh' 
ri“<l, to which they an- fastened. I, a Shoshone sliield, show.*; a 

good exiiinplc of the kind of leathered streamer which is represented 
as an attachment of some nf the shields on the painted buffalo rtjbc. 
The shield shown in Fig. J has twf> aivers, both piiinted, of which the 
outer forms a protection for the feathers which decorate the inner. 
Among tlie fcatliers of Fig. 5, a IJakota shield, are fastened several 
other objects having magical p(>WL'r—a bone iB'histlc and two tails 
of some small animal. Such a shield with its ctiver enclosing magical 
ot)jects is treated by the Blackfot'i as a “ medicine biuidle,” accord¬ 
ing to Wissler.' 

'[‘he n’lanufacture of a mwhide shicUh as it was carried out in 
tlie tllirtit'S nf the last century among the Dakolii. is described by 
Oeorge Callin’ rts follows, “The proces.s of 'smoking the shield' is a 
very curious as well as an imptirtani one, in their esiimaiion, l*^or 
this puriiosc a young man about to cfmstruct him a shiehl tligs a hole 
of two feet in depth in the ground and as large in diameter as he 
designs to make his shield. In this he builds a dro, and over it, a 
few inches higher than the ground, he stretches the rawhide hori- 
iKontally over the tire, with little jx.gs driven through holes made 
near the edges of the .skin, This skin is at first twice a^ large as the 
sijie Ilf the retjuired shield; bin ha\'ing got his pnnicular and bc-st 
friends (who are invitwl on the occasion) into a ring to <lance ami 
sing around it, and solicii the Oreat Spirit to instil into it the power 
to pTOlect iiim harmless against his enemies. he spreads over it the 
glue, which is rubbed and dried in as the skin is heated; and a sec<jiid 
liusily drives other and other pegs itusidv of those in the ground, as 
they are gradually giving way and living pulletl up by the contrac¬ 
tion of the skin. By this curious process, which is most dexterously 
done, the akin is kept tight whilst it contracts to one half of its able, 
taking up the glut and increasing in thickness uiiiil ii is rendered as 
thick and fiard as requimd (ami his friends have pleaded long enough 
Lo make it arrow and almost ball proof) when the dance ceases and 

' C€rrcfrb.Kitiii] thf Ulaqkfoot ol llic AlUCTlmH 
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Ihc fire b put out. Wlien it is cooled and cut into the shape that he 
desires, it is t/i'ten painted 'with his inediciae or totem ujjon it. the 
fiffure of an eagle, au owl, a Iiufido, or otlicr animal, as the case mai* * 
be, which he trusts wiD guaitl and protect Jiim from hann: it ie then 
fringed with eagles* quills or other ornaments he may have L-hosen. 
and sJung with a broad leather strap that crosses his breast. These 
shields arc carried by all ihe warriors in these regions fUpper Missouri 
River] for thetr protection in battles, which are almost invariably 
fought from their horses* backs,” 

j\ different methotl practised by another Plains tribe, tJie Block- 
few^t (Siksika) is descrit>ed by Dr. WissIerJ ”Wheu a shield was to 
lie made, a buffalo Inill was skinntd by cutting down the back. ,\ 
large piece from the breast w’as taken, laid on the ground, luiir side 
up. anil soaked with boiling water whidi loosened the hair and caused 
the shrinkage. Finally the skin was turned over while wet and sharied 
over a small heap of earth and weightotl down for drying. It was 
this heap of earth that gaVe the peculiar dish obsened in these 
shields. The hair was removed with a stone, not with a scraiier, 
llie last step in the prficess was to trim the edges to a circle previoualv 
marked out by a stick.'* 

*I'he Plains Indiana made glue by Ijfjiliog down the hoots and 
the skin of the heads of animals. PiThaps this is the glue referred 
to in Cailin’s account of the making a shield. 

The tlevicc itr cxjgnlitance painted on the sliicld or its cover Is 
called by Caitin the "raediciue or totem” of the ownier. S[>«ddng 
of such devices among the Dakftta, .Malleiy** says that tlicy denote 
the gens of the owner or his personal designalion or tlie marks of his 
rank. Later mvestigaturns show that shield de\nces among die 
Plains Indians in general had the character broadly indicated bv 
Callin rather than that of Malleiy's staiemcnl. For the Dakota 
anil Blackfooi we have express statements to this effect r* and 
Mooney* sums up the informalioti coticcniiiig the Plains region as 
foUowrs, “Tlie shield of the Plains warrior constituted his most socred 
possession from the lime when it was made ftir him or given to him 
soon after his first encounter with the enemy, until it was laM undiT 
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his head in Lhi^ grave, unless before that lime Ixistowed on some 
worthy younger warritir or left as a precious sacrilice at the grave of 
wife or child. E\'ery shield originated from a dream, in which the 
drvatner was told by the spirit how many shields he might make, 
how they must lx? painted and dcco-rateti, how the owner must paint 
and otherwise decorate himself anti his pony. amJ what taboos and 
other sacred obligations he must olr?t*rvi* through life in order to 
obtain Oie prrjtection of ihe shield spirit, which might a hirtl, a 
quadruped, a biding of tlu' tribal pantheon, or one i»f the p*.'rsojiified 
pow'crs of nature. The owner rarely made his own shield, but 
rect;lved it frtim the dreamer, ustially an old warrior or recognisjod 
medirine niao, who made it on request as he had Ix'eti instRictcd. 
for a definite compensatinn in horses, blaiikeis. or Jiher prop¬ 
erty, . . . The cutting, painting, and decorating with feathem atul 
other j>entlants were all itiatters of much ceremony, in which the 
maker was assisted by the candidate and In- t>ther shield owmers, 
usually those tarrjdng sliields of the same pattern. During the 
progress of the work the yovmg man w'as instructed in .lU the obliga¬ 
tions connected with the shield, and at its completion the shield was 
formally ctiusccrateti in a sweat-house Imilt for the piirruwc, and Uie 
whole ceremtmy concluded with a feast. The obligations included 
certain taboos, prayers, songs, and war cries, with a specific method 
of caring for ihe shield when in camp and of uncovering it before 
going into the fight. When not in u,se it was hung ujjon a i.ri[niil, 
usually facing the sun. or tied upon an upright pole." 

According to Wissleri tliis exposure to the sun was, among the 
Dakota. rescr\ctl for a class (tf shields similar to the '‘meilicine- 
shields" of the Blackfoot, which latter were those assixiated with 
the most important sliield rituals. Both Catlin and .Maxmilian of 
Wied figure shields suspended in this manner. 

.Alnifjst inevitably, it seems, so far as ( he shields figured here are 
concenied. the shape of the field to be decorated imposed upon the 
designers Uic nature of their main designs. In m^arly all cases these 
are based on a simple analysis of the circle, anti a repetition of the 
otitline of the given circular field. Fig. 7, which is to be regarded 
as a mollified circle, has a central dark circular area from whiclt issue 
short rays terminating in clots, the latter fonniiig a broken line con¬ 
centric. in intention, at least, with the outer circumference of the 
shield. Thongs passed through holes in the hide of which the shield 
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is made at right angles to each oilitn* (arm discontinuous lines cutting 
each other at the centre of the shield and dividing the whole area 
into four sectors. In the case of the two covers of the shield repre- 
scnt«ftl in Figs. 5 and 4, we have again the smaller drcular areas 
concentric with the larger, and groups of triangular rays which are 
in dfecl narrow sectors, while the whole group of rays in the lower 
part of the large circle formed by the shield is conceived as a sector, 
anil forms with the central circular area that circle + sector ornament 
whose genesis as a geometrical form is illustrated in the crossed 
thongs and cirdc of Fig, 7, in the quillwork discs of the buffalo 
robes, shirts, moccasins, tipis, etc., and W'hich appears here again in 
Figs, tj and v, while the manner in which it has originated by the 
selection of one from all the sectors into which a circle can be divided 
by a given number of radii is again illustrated in Figs. 2 and 10 with 
their small central areas and, respectively, four and eight radii. 

Even where details or main designs are not obvioaaly tiased on 
tile circle its influence on the si^gestibility of the designer may 
sometimes be traced. In Fig, 3, the conventional representation of 
XL dragon fly shows tlie natural uncompromisingly rectilinear out¬ 
ward thrust of wing transfnrmed here into two concentric arcs of a 
circle, wliich, though not themselves concentric with the circumfer¬ 
ence of the shield, are uiidoubtttUy unconsciously conditioned by its 
circularity, which perhaps may even have suggested round lips 
For the dragon hits' tails. 

Similarly in the case of the shield, Fig. II. the curve of the 
buffalo horns follows tJiat of the circumference of the shield, the boss 
that rises between them is not merely a slight concession to realism, 
but more likely, or at least as much, a. yielding to the pul! of the 
heavily oullinerl outer curve. In a case like the bird of Fig. 1 2, in 
which there is a deteiTtiined attempt at retdism. the same influence 
can, 1 think, lie traced in the l*oId curv'es <tf the outline of iiead, beak 
and taloms, and the sweeping curve of the wings; while the legs are 
dispr«ed as if Uie designer wisheii to make sure that they would 
fall w'etl within the circle which might be completed by joining and 
producing the cun-es < 1 / the outlines of the wings and beak. 

One of the shields pictured here. Fig. 13, exhibits well what 
among the Plains Indians is the commonest, and is perhaps the 
oldest, fomr of decoration of the shield,' namely that in which the 
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whole oln'thrse is covered concentric rings. This comes from New 
Mexico from tlie pueblo of Jemeis and is a good old example. Two 
of the shields pictured on the Dakota buffalo roi^e described else* * 
where in this issue of the Journal arc decorated in this simple 
fashion, and the means employed to fasten together the two thick* 
nesses of hide of which the shield. Fig. 1-1* is made* affords an 
example of a similar form of decoration withotit the use oj colour. 
'Race other shields in the group, Figs, a, 9 and 15, fri>m this south¬ 
western region, one of which is said to have lieen Comanche in 
origin and to have been used by Geronimo's Apaches (Fig. 9), an; 
evidently influenced by other Pueblo modes in the decorative forms 
employed and the use of colours- The same thing is i>erhaps less 
obviously true of the decoration of the cover of the Apaclic sliield, 
Fig. 10.' 

One of the shields of southwestern fjrigm bears in duplicaDC on 
each side of the central sun rjmament the representation of what 
appears to l»e a senieiit with a cross just outside the opening of its 
gaping jaws. At first sight this looks like a modem attempt to copy 
some published restoration of the great serpent mound of Ohio. But 
on this assumption it is not easy to acct'unl for the cleft tail (or 
second head) and the fact that the cruciform figure nrhicb would 
repTesent the so callcrl altar of the Ohio mound is placed without the 
opening of the jaws, or that this figure is a cross at iiU, I do not 
know of any of the pn>pi>setl restorations of iho serpent mound 
which show these features. (Fig- 8-) 

The shield ivhich appears here as Fig. U> is one of ihc oldest in 
the MfsEiJM*s collections. Tt is a Pima shield and was collected 
by F. W* Hodge in 188". It was among several old shields in this 
Museum which were examined by James M<xjney some years ago. 
He left the following note on n tag attached to it. 

‘'Collected by K. W, HotJge (Bureau of American Ethnology) 
from Pima warrior in Salt River v'allcy, Arizona. 1887, and later 
presentcfl to Philatlclphia Mnseum. Arrow' hole from Apache in 
face. Figured in Wilstm's and fnim that lt> RusscU's 

Pima paiJer® in Report, Bureau of Americati Ethnology. 

“[The] swastika is |the| Pima tribal totem, properly mark, and 
tattle brand. Fnim analogy with Plains symhtjlism [ilj probably 

> Thcrtnan VS'ilson, TKc SwsistkkH, Kcpcat <if fFie U. S. Katl/jncLl Mujunttn Jdt 

* Tlie riitin InfliouSi Annunl Report of ihe Byreau f'f Amcriciiii EihrwIiD^j XXVI,, r?I. 
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here s>'ml>olii5es and invokes spirit protection from [the] four cardinal 
points/' 

I'hc authority for die statement about the hole in the shield at 
the end of one ami of the swastika is jdven by Wilson as follows, 
“This shield is the property of Mr. F. W. Hodge, of the Bureau of 
Ethnologj', He olitaincd it from a Pima Tndnin in Arizona, who 
assured him that the bole at the end of the lower arm of the Sivastika 
was made by an arrow shot at him by an Indian enemy."’ 

Only remarking that the word totem was probaldy used by 
Mr. Moonty in a wider sense than would be achdsable to-day to 
tne<m soineihing like an amulet or charm; ami tlmt analogies like 
the one suggestefi are often misleading in view of our vague and 
partial knowledge of the symlxitism of both these regions, I will pass 
on 10 quote from Russeirs account of the Pima one of the few 
descriptions we have of the Indian use of the shield in actual fighting. 

“The fighting men were divided into two parties, those who 
used the bow and those who fought with club anrJ shield. When 
advancing upfiii the enemy, the warrior eniuclieJ that the com¬ 
paratively small shield protecUd, hia entire IxmIv. He also leaiied 
from skle to side for the ilowble purpose of presenting a more difficult 
target and of bewildering the enemy atul thus unsteadying fsic] 
their nerves through the suggestion of magic. . . . 'rhe shield, 
with its magic symbols in Irrilliant colors, is kept in raptti nuition 
not inily from side to side but also revolving by the recipnjcal twist 
of the bearer's forearm."' 

The shields were of rawhiile like the one figured, 'I'lie clubs 
were shfirt and heavy, made of mcstpiile and ironwmxk “Their 
appt iil to the God oi War was cTtpressed by the sun s^Tubols that 
decoratefl the shields. . . , Crouching low, springing quickly with 
whirling shield that concealed the body, in feather headrlress and 
battle eolore, they m\i.st have presented a terrifying spectacle/** 

Incidentally, it may have Iwen noted, in connection with the 
remarks quoted concerning this shield, wc have had three, or at least 
two. condicting i^xplanations of the symbolical values of iit'sign.s upon 
Pima shields. If tht; word totem, as employed by Mooney, means 
nothing more than an amulet t>r charm, we may eliminate one con¬ 
flicting factor, as his explnnation might then be taken as coinciding 

* The SwaMiVap p. 

* The Pirrm fmliijiSt p. HO. 

* Lot dt, ih ioj, 
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roughly with Russell’s “magic symbols.'” Bui Russell has another 
exTijanntioti wliich il is not easy to reconcile with his own previous 
siaicmcnt. In the passage last quoted the “sun ByTnljols’* of Pima 
shields express an “appeal to the Gorl of War/' that is, I suppose, a 
prftyer to this <leity. In this case they can hardly be regarded as 
implements of magical procedure. From the in which this 

last statement is couched it would seem that the swastika, as being 
one of the syml>ols that <lecorate Pima shields, is to he regarded as 
a “sun sytnboh” I'liis would not accord very wdl with Mooney’s 
inference. The w'hole situation is, perhaps, fairly representative of 
the thorny ground to be traversed by interpreters of Indian syml>ol- 
ism. Proljably the explanation which rests on priijciplcs of magic 
not unlike those w^hich appear to underlie the shield decorations of 
the Plains Indians is most likely to he near the truth. 

As wa‘ have seen, three of tlicac shields are said to be Apaclie or 
to have been used by Apaches (Figs- 7, 9 and 10), The use was 
prol'Kibly no muro thiui ceremonial in tw'o cases, at least. The shield 
of which Fig. 10 shows the cover may have licen a praciicrd arm of 
defence- “The Apache were the hereditan,' foes of the Pima from 
earliest tradition, and tliough they were no lie tier fighters than their 
peacefully inclined desert brothers, the latter were constantly 
harassed through dread of sudden attack. The Pima, however, 
retaliates! and learning that the Apache were early sleepers as well 
as early risers, would often .strike a sleeping camp bcfoie the waning 
moon had risen, retreating from the mountains fay its pale light ere 
the -A-pache could rally in the streaking dawm/'^ 


* E. S, Ciirtl^ Tlifc Amirriian ttvdiiiia, U, p. S- 
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THREE MING POTTERY FIGURES 

By Helek E. Ferxai-d 

V ISITORS to tht University MuH'iini have noticed for some 
time past a group of tliree pottcfy sLftt.uertes in the Chinese 
section. The sturdy proportkins of these figiii'cs and their 
vigour of modelling holds the attention, while the eye is clelig)ite<i 
tvilh the ningnihcecice of the coloured glazes vehich they display. 
I'hey arc* ornaments pure and simple, the work of craftsmen who 
could model with spirit if not always vs'ilh great skill, and who knew’ 
the decoraliv'e value of the rich l)lue* pur^jlc, turqutdse, and green 
glazes they liandlod. The decip riolet l>hie which is the principal 
colour used on these figures reminds us of a Liint>ges enamel it glows 
wnih such depth and richness, 

The tw’o standing figures arc companion pieces and represent 
two of the Elgin Immortals of Taoist legend, Lan Ts'ai-ho mui, 
Lii Tung'pin. Laii Ts'at-ho is the plump I>oyisli looking one with 
his hair tied in two knidis like short horoH and a girtllc atid shawl of 
leaves over his robe. Hu carries in his hand a basket of Howlers 
which is the attribute by which he may he recognized. Flush pans, 
face, hands ami feet, are left in the biscuit, that is. the bare pottery, 
Inn the rest of tlie figure Is covered with the rich coloured glazes 
mentioned, deep blue for the robes and brilliant timquoise for the 
accessories. Even the base which representvS rocks is in the same 
colours, A touch of aulx'rginu on the lotus llow'cr in the basket is 
the only instniicc of the use of another colour. The statuette of 
Lu Tung-piii is fully as magnificent. He is represented as n man ijf 
considerable dignity, wearing a goatee and a high court headdress, 
.Around his Jiipa over his rich blue rolx: he wc^rs a short skirt of 
turquoise which may represent armor. His attribute is a sword and 
this may t» seen carried on his back over the left shoulder. Here 
again the face is left in the biscuit, but the hands are foldcfl inside 
the turquoise sleeves of the inner robe and the feet are shixl wnth w ell 
sluLped court shoes. Tlie garments of both figures flare out in a 
peculiar way at the bottom sht™-ing the turqumsti lining and long 
tunpiuise irttuscrs. and from, the hack of the pedestal a flat scroll 
form rises up to meet the hem of the robe and gi\’e added support 
ttj the figure. IJoubtlcss these two once belonged to a complete 
set of the Eight Immortals. 
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The lliinj staiuctte is that of a povvLTfiil man, ^ome high 
dignitan' or official, seate<l on a low fitjUnig bench in the imposing 
attitutle usually assodaleU I'lith the figures of Wen Ch ang ti chiin, 
the chief Cnnl of LiLeraHire. 'l lus imponani pers<inaKe sits solidly 
with knees far apart anti arms WTapix'd in his mantle and foldctl in 
niaiestic mien worthy of an empertir* 'I'lie hciul is set proudly - m 
the* shoulders. All faults in the morklling are li>st sight of in the 
presence of such strength and vigour of handling as are sliowm here. 
As in the case of the other two figures the rolx's are of a glorious 
deep blue and details arc carried out in timinoise. Here, however, 
the tvirctuoise occasionally runs into a leaf green as brilliani and 
fresh as itself. Indeed the lighter portions of the headdress are 
entirely in this green. Warm ivort' is another glase not appenriiig 
on the other two figures. The ornaments in the front of the cap are 
of ivory and an ivory lining of the robe is revcEiktl at the hands where 
the folds fall back across the knees. Tlif face Ux> is different. It 
has lieen heavily gilded and the gilt has tarnished giving an effect 
of polished bnui^c. 

This type of pottery figure was first made in China, so far as w*e 
can in the fiftcentli centuryb though its beginnings are to be 

found much earlier. It is not a development fmm the T’ang grave 
figurines as one might suppose but seems to have had quite a different 
origin. From the earliest times in China there had been tile factorii^s 
in nearly every tow-n and village, kilns which suijplied the local 
demands for roof tiles and decorations. By the *\'ring period these 
tiles were nearly always gla;ted. the colours usually being green, 
blue, yellow', aubergine or white on a buff polteiy laxly. Proliably 
the most famous tiles are those from the “Borcckiiti Pagoda" at 
Nanking, a structure built between 1412 and H3) and destroyed 
in the T'ai-p’iug rebellion of l«53. and those from the Ming tumljs 
near Nanking which dale about the same time and were also destroyed 
iu 1853, Tiles intended for rw.if finials and ar^tefixal ornaments 
were often surmounted with decorativ'c figurts, nujddled skillfully 
in the clay. Ridge tiles carried the spirited forms of heroes, the 
Eight Inunortals, other Tacist deities, men on horseback, dragou.s, 
phoenixes, and so forth, Mwlern collectors have sometimes cktached 
these figures from their tiles and mounted thent on stands, as may 
be seen m the case of ,a set of the Eight Imniortals in the Kmistgewer- 
bemuseum in Frankfort (Illustrated in Schmidt, Chincsisdie Kera- 
mik, n. 89). Some have remained attached to the tile, as in the 
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case of the liitlc Bodliidliarma of iJie Beiison CoUecUon t llUistrated 
in Hobson. Chinese Potterj' and Porcelain. V*ol. I. PI. Sfi, No. 3). 
I'rtim such decora lions for ihc exterior of pfdaces and temples it 
was hut a step to make the separate figures to serve as ornaments 
for the interiors. Many were made on the same scale as the lile 
figures which were ordinarily ten to lifteen inches in height. The 
Eight Immortals of the Benson Collection are about fifteen inches 
high. But there are a number of well known e.'tamples that are con¬ 
siderably larger than the tile ornaments and that mvinl a degree of 
skill in plastic art that one would hardly expect to find at a tile fac¬ 
to r\'. Among the finest known are those in the Grandidicr Colleclimi 
at the LouiTt which arc ahont the same in size as the figures Ijelong- 
ing to the University Museum. The Benson Collection, sold in 
192'b was perhaps the richest in these figures. A standing Kuan-li, 
thirty one inches high, wa.s (me of the finest and there were also two 
statuettes of Buddhist priests that were exceptional. In this 
technique alst) arc several famous figures <if Kuan Yin. among them 
a lovely one in the Eumf/rfopoulos Collection in l^Aindon. Probably 
the largest example known <7f this class of potteiy* is the statue of a 
Judge of Hell in the British Museum. It is four feet six inches high. 

Not fill of these figures are of the same material or even covered 
with the same glaxes as those in the University Museum. Indeed, 
being the product, pr<jbably, <»f various local factories throughout 
China it is surjjrising, rather, that there should Ijesomitch uniformity. 
Clays may be yelpAv. rctl. buff- or grat’. Many of the wurks mcn- 
Ui>ne<i alwve siiow green and yellow glazes with auk-rgine, u sort 
of pinkish purple, making a colour triad that is vtiy ]jleasmg, but 
perhaps not as satisfying as the deep blue and tureiuoisc colour 
scheme. 1'he range of colour was liniitwi by the nature of the glazes 
anfl iht; ix’cnliar iechnif|ue employcil. Thix enamel i -n liiscuit ware 
as it is cidled was produced by means of a different method from that 
which was being tlevelopcd in the making rjf porcelain at Ghing-tf- 
Ch^n. the great ceramic ctmter tjf China in the Ming perind and later, 
lliere the porcelain body w'as made of a kind of clay c.aHe<i kanlin, 
lit China earth, mixed with petuntsci China stone, which will liecome 
fusible only at a very high temperatuTe. Colour or painletl decora¬ 
tion was applied to the surface and the whole was d^ppe^i in a 
colourless glaze the chief ingredient of w'hich was (>ttuntsc. Then 
the piece was pul into a high IcmperaliiR'- kiln and exposed to such 
intense heat that bt>c|y and glaze were fused into otic homogeneous 
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mass. hard, white, resoiiani. and translucent, a material which 
when hniken showed no line f^f dcmarkation lietween body and 
plaze, I'hese figures, on the other hand, anfl the tiles and other pot¬ 
teries rtdateil to them, had to receive two firings, one for the clay 
hcKjy and the other for the glaxes. I’he ordinary tile clay was used 
for the modelling, in this case a llca^y'' reddisli buff. The bases were 
hollow and there was a holh.iw core going itp into the figures designed 
for greater safety in firiiig. I'lie process w'as as follows. The clay 
bi:xly was fireii in the high tem|iemture kiln and came out a heavy 
earthen- or stonewiire which was said to be “in the biscuit state." 
which merely means the fired potten’’ before the glaze has been put 
on. 'Phe coloured glazes were then applied, usually with a brush, 
and tlie piece was fired a second lime but this time in the cooler parts 
of the kiln since these glazes hiive much lead in them and could not 
stand a high temperature. It is for this reason that the French call 
them "couleurs <le demi-grand feu." It will tic seen from observa¬ 
tion of these three figures that when these glazes touch they tend to 
overlap and run into each other along the edge. This fact was 
probably -what led to the employment of a peculiar technique in the 
case of a class of hling potteries closely related to these figures. We 
refer to the class known as the eloiscjnii^ group. The University 
Museum has se%*eral examples of thb type of pottery, large vvine 
jars of strong and dignified form. One of them is of special interest 
to us not only because of its strong affiliations with these statuettes 
in regard to material and technique but also because there are 
depicted upon it the Eight Immortals w’ith whom two of our figures 
arc concerned. This Jar is of heavy buff pottery. The designs 
upon it are outlined in raised threads of clay w'hich contain the 
coknired glazes as the doisins do the enamels in cloisonne. These 
claj’ threads serve as liarriers and keep the glazes from running 
together Here is litc same biscuit body, the same deep blue and 
brilliant turquoise "couleurs de demi-grand feu" writh the addition 
of yellow, green, and aubergine. Even the faces of the little figures 
are left in the biscuit. Can these also l»e b>'-products of the tile 
factories? 

During the Ming period certain subjects for ^lecoration w’ere 
popular almost In the exclusion of all others. The subject of lon¬ 
gevity especially fired the imaginations of the potters and inspired 
their art. The emblems <)f long life, the crane, the ling chih fungus, 
the pine tree, the peach of immortality, the long haired tortoise. 
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cind the spotted deer iip(>efir over iiiid over a^aiit together with 
scenes depicting Shou I^ao, (hxl of Longevity, receiving court fmra 
the Eight Immortals in his m{>imtain paradise or tieing congratulated 
by them. Sometimes the Immortals are seen crossing the sea on 
their way to visit Shou Lat*, Wang Cliili. the Chinese Rip Van 
WinJde, is represented watching the game of chess, or the scene shows 
the three Star Clwls of I,ongcvit\'. Rank, anil Happiness seated 
around a checkers V»oard. In view of the fact that two of the 
pouer\* figured we are studying belong to the Eight Immortals it 
mav not t>e out of place to consider the whide set as depicted on the 
Jar mentioned above* Most txx>ks on Chinese pottcr>’^ and porcelain 
give a list uf the Eight Immortals and their attributes but it will be 
found convenient as well as perhaps interesting to repeat variov^ 
items here. 

t)n one side of the jar are representetl the three Star Gods 
sitting aroiuid a checkers board. 'I'o the right of them and proceed- 
ing around the jar in that direction we may distinguish the Eight 
Immortals as follows: 

Lan Ts'ai-ito w'ith a girdle and shawl of large leaves. He wears 
his liair in two knobs and carries his emblem, a basket of flowers, 
in his right liand. The left hand holds a ling chih fungus. (The 
left hand of <nir statuette is raised and pierce*! as if it also held such 
a fungus once.) Lan Ts'ai-ho is sometimes represented as a girl. 
.A case <if this may be seen in the painting numlx-red 29 in the 
Museum Collection where the slender graceful figure of a young 
woman with a basket of peony (lowi-rs makes a charming subject 
for an exquisite example of line rh>thm, 

Chang Kuo Lao was supposed to have lived in the early eighth 
century. He was renowned as a necromancer and had a magic 
white mule on which he traveled enormous distances and w'hich he 
could foUl up like a piece of paper and put in his pocket when not 
in use. Ho was once ordered to appear in court but refused to go. 
His emblem is a 'J’aoisi musical matnimcnt consisting of a bambeu 
cylinder and ttvo rods with which to play it. The rods are some¬ 
times shown inside the cylinder. Chang was the patron of artists 
and calligraphers, a fact which supplies us vrith an interesting side 
light on the Ctiinese idea of the nature of the power possessed by 
painters and writers. 

Ho Hsien Ku, who lived in the seventh century, was a girl who 
is said to have spent mi’ist of her time w'andering alone in the hills. 
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Uy eating of iht p(nvder o£ Mother of Pearl she* obtained imraortaiity 
and ihereaftcT tsiie rcjtictcd the food of mere mortals. That a being 
who wmihj eat noUiiog but Mother of Pearl should be adopted as the 
patroness fif houijewives would set'iti most inappropriate. Certainly 
her ntode of life was hardly sudi as would lend itsoll i<» imitation on 
the pan of many housekeepers. Perhaps the point is. rather, that 
she would assist housewives to cook "heavenly" bxKl, Her emblem 
is the lotus, usually in tin- settlpoel stage, Imt oteasionally she carries 
a sptKin. She is shown here dancing gaily to the rhj-ihm of 'f'sEo's 
castanets. 

f'sao Kiuv^h’iii ivas the nephew of the Empress Tsao Hou and 
lived about the year 1000 a. d. He was therefore one of the last to 
join the band of the Eight. He is always dressed in court robes 
and wears an ancient court headdress with wings, or streamers. A 
I>air of castanets was his symbol. He is the patron of actors. On 
this jar he may be seen dancing while he plays. 

Han Hsiang-Uu, who was a pupil of Lu Tuiig-pin, w-as taken 
by his teacher to the Taoist paradise. There he cUml:>ed tlte peach 
tree of Immortality but liar! a fall from its branches. He is often 
represenu'd wciiring his h:iir in two knobs, like Lan Ts'ai-ho. Hi.«i 
svTiitj^jl is the Hute and he is the patron of musicians. 

Lu Tung-pin, a most pt^pular framortal. was bom in 755 A. ii. 
It is said that while he was sening office as district magistrate Ite 
one day met Chung»Ii Ch uan in the numntains and fn>rn him teamed 
the secrets of alchemy and tlio mysteries of the eliJcir of Immortality. 
He was subjected to ten temptations, but overcoming them ail was 
given a magic sword with which he slew dragons and other monsters 
throughout the empire. This performance continued for about 
four hundred yeat^ after which he disappeared. His emblem is the 
sword wliich he us^y carries on his Iwck. Prcdialily tlic most 
famous representation oi Lu T img-pin is the triagnificcttl ninth 
Century pumtmg which hung for many years in the Cemuschi 
Museum and is now on loan to the Metropolitan Museum. In it 
the human side of the worthy is emphasized, not his magic imm<irtal 
self. Another painting which has also l>ewi in the CcmuscJii Museum 
beam an inscription purporting to be a revelation obtained by Lu 
Timg-pin by the magic method of making the pencil descend, a sort 
of spiritualistic performance of tlte Chinese. 

Chung-Ii Ch’uan is usually represented as a fat man holding a 
fan. He h one of the oldest of the Immortal Eight for l:c is said to 
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have liveci during the Chou dynast}'- He is the Chinese phllosopixer 
who hgnres in the ironic story of the widow fanning her hushand’s 
grave, so ddicioiisly told by Hetlierington in hts Early Ceramic Wares 
in China. 'I'he tsctjuel lo the ston^ is that Chung by his magic power 
assisted the lady in drj'Lng the sods on the grave and was rewarded 
with the pres<ml of the fan. Hence the emblem by whicli Chung 
is recognizctl. 

Li T'ieh-kuui is perhaps the artists' favorite Immortal. Legenil 
states that Lao-tze himself used to summon him to the spirit world 
and there instruct him in Taoist lore. In order to go Li T'ieh-kuai 
had to leave his l>ody, and it happened timt once he returned to find 
that his bt>dy was gone. Luckily he came upon a lame beggar on 
the tjoint of expiring Ijy the rcmdsidc and thereupon entered the body 
which the beggar was vaeaLing. After that he conunued his 
existence in that form. His attributes are the licggar's emich and a 
pilgrim's gourd out of w hich he can conjure clouds and apparitions, 
and w'hen his spirit goes visiting it may be swn running along the 
stream of light which emanates from the gouriL He is the patron 
ta' astroliigers and magicians. 

Such was the merty band which in China held something of 
the same place that the nine muses did in Greece, and proUahly 
claimed far more of the popular favor. This worship tif Loiigcvity, 
of the great age of the bofly, inspircfl an art that was intensely 
expressive of itself. U led to a realism that sdrhim appears in 
Chinese art except under Taoist influence. There is in it none of 
that mystical spiritual feeling cxprcsaetl by the Buddhist artists in 
their w'orks, none of the matter of fact dignity and pride in respect¬ 
ability seen in paintings made imder Confuciiin patronage. Rather 
is there a quaint gnome quality that is akin to the folk lore of 
northern Europe, Wisiards. dwarfs. little old men of the hills with 
long Ijeards and matted hair, witches and half witted boys w-ith old 
faces, these were ihe subjects that kindled the fancy and Ictl to an 
emphasis of the phj-sical indications of age. tieiit or disiortwl ftirtns, 
wrinkled old faces, a wild and unkempt apjx'aranoe. Even in these 
pottery statuettes there is a touch of the phj'sically unc.anny. 

It is true that neither in technique nor in suliject niaiier are 
the figures in the University NIuseum unusiud. The seatctl figure 
veiy probably does represent Wen Ch'ang ti chiin and as such was 
another favorite subject of the Ming iwtters. But in respect to 
their size and i)eauly these figures arc rather exceptional. In this 
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ilic-y may be wmparetl to the famous examples in the Gi'andidier 
Collection atnearly mentioned. There is in that collection a I>an 
Ts*at-ho extremely like ill is one. The head is larger, the basket is 
held *m the ami, and the position of the hands is different, but the 
gartnents are identical and treated in the same mamier and with the 
same pccularities of modelling as if the same hand were responsible 
for both. Close affinities exist also between the seated hgiue and 
a line group in the Granriidier Collection representing a petson of 
rank mounting a horse which is held by a groom. 

The art nf the Ciiinese potter has put him in the first rank among 
the craftsmen of the world. Some of his pixxiucts arc classed with 
the most beautiful works of art known. How shall we regard these 
by-products of his, these figures of his fancy^ whose fonns he fashioned 
with but little knowledge, but into which he breathed a spirit that 
was full of life? All of these figures reveal grave anatomical defects 
when studied. The lifelike expressions of the Lan Ts’;J-ho and the 
Lii Ttuig-pin are due t<;< the treatment of the eyebrdl and to the open 
mouth mthcr than to any understanding of the structure of a facc- 
In the case of the seated figure the proportions of the liody are 
incorrect from tiie waist down. It is a triumph of the artist's spirit 
that such delects of ctnistruclum should pass almost unobserved in 
the presence of the splendid sincerity and strength of the work. 
The biscuit pans of the vw<j standing figures liave been covered with 
a thin white slip, or coating of fine clay, and then painted to ri'prc- 
sent Resh. a colour now turned a dull yellowish brown. Hlack point 
is used for pupils of eyes and for Lii Tung-pin's goatee ami muiitache. 

The rich colours of the glasies must lx- seen to tic appreciated. 
The Idue has great depth and richness and shows a high enamel like 
lustre where it is thick. Only hcR- and theri* has it crackled at all. 
The turquoise is very brilliant and displays a fine even crackle, as 
».lot;s the ivory of the seated figure. The green is as smooth as jade 
and sliows ntt a'ackle at all. An interesting feature is the giltlbig of 
the face in the one example, tnlding was frequently practiced in 
Ming times and involved an extra firing. It was done last after tlie 
figure was oLherwiso finished. Gold w*as put on in the form of gold 
leaf (}r the gill applied Viitb a brush {the latter method was probably 
the one employed in this case) and the gilt was ihen fixed by exposing 
the figure to the heat of the mufHc stove, a tow temix'raturc kiln. 
It is Uiprcfore interesting to note that this sealed figure has been 
given thnw firings in all, the first very hot, the second medium, and 
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Ulc third ctimparativcly ctwl. Such gilding mcrvastd tht richness of 
the work without making it gaudy, for ordinarily only the face was 
so treated. J\s a nile Chinese pottcrv' shows a fine sense of colonr 
proportion and harmony with one colonr decitledly predominating. 
Thus it may be seen that while Lht'se three figures are tremen- 
dtmsly interesting as cxanrples of a certain type of Ming ixiUcry, 
and quite intriguing from the standpoint of subject, it is uptm their 
artistic merits that we judge them worthy to hold a place in this 
collection. Applying here the same standards that W’c ^oidd apply 
to examples of mediaeval craftsmanship in Europe we find many 
characteristics analogous to those seen in Gothic w'ood carvings, 
thirteenth century stained glass, or fourteenth ceniiu^’ enamels, a 
fine feeling for design in line, strength rather than delicacy, signi¬ 
ficance of altitude, and rich glowing harmonious colour. All these 
we have in these Chinese figures w-hicli are so nearly contemporaTy. 
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SOME CHINESE GRAVE FIGURES 

B\ Helex E. Ferxai-d 

I 

IXTRODIjCTIOX 

M ErsiTIUN was made in «ivctnu urtide in Tre Museum Joua* 
XAL* of scnne Chinese grave figurines which have been in tlie 
possession of the Museum for several years. Many of them 
have not hitherto lieen published and in view of the fact that a 
number of arcliaeoiogists have started Investigations in Uiis particular 
field—that of Cliinese tomb figures—and becattse of the growing 
interest on the part of the public in these fascinating statuettes it 
would seem timely to describe them «ow\ These examples are small, 
some of unusual t>'i>e. others quite w'ell known. There is a set of 
nine female figures representing dancers, musicians and attendants, 
a group of five ladies standing, tW'o ladies sitting, a quartet of men in 
'fartarislt costume and two others in similar dress. They are tUdight- 
fill uljjects artisiiKilly and none could he more stimulating to the 
cvmfjsity or surpsiss tliem in human interest. 

The practice of putting daj'- figures in the graves as substitutes 
for real things or living persons lias been discussed in the article 
referred to aliovc. In oonnt’ciioii with the origin of this custom it 
may be ctf interest to include here a poem from the Shili Ching (She 
ICing), the aricient Chinese Book tA Poetry collected by Confucius. 
It is a lament which was written sOon after 620 ii. c. It tolls of the 
burial alive of three noble brothers, officials of the duke Mu, who 
died in e>2(» it, c. and in whose grave they ivere enlomijcd in accord- 
anct^ W'ith ilic ancieni custom. Dr. James I..egge, whose trunsinlion 
of the pttem we give liert*, says that ** in all 170 persons were buried 
with Mil.” 


Tre [Jw'axc Nkaoc 

They flit about, the yellow birds. 

And test upon the jujubes find. 

Who tmnetl were in ilnke Muh’s grave. 

Alive to awful death consigned^ 

^ Taa Joi'mfju., Septemher, 1925, Mortuary Figutr* >4 the T'atijt Dynut)'- 
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bmthcrs thjnce* wfiQ m&t iheit fate, 

'Twas sad the firsts Vcn-seili, to see 
He stood aloRci a hundfctl men 
Could show no oilier such us he. 

When to the yawning grave he cam e. 

Terror mincr.'cd and shook his frstne, 

Why tlnis destroy otir noblest moii. 

To thoe we cry^ O attire Heavtai. 

To save Ven-sdh fwm deaiJi, we 
A hundred lives have freely given. 

They flit about* the ydlow* birds. 

Ami on the mulberry trees rest fimi 
Who buried were in duke Mtih^s gravid 
Alive to awful death oomigned ? 

^Mong lirothers three, who met that fate, 

"Twhs sad the next. Chung-hang. to sict 
tVTien pn him a hundred imn, 

A match for all <d them was he. 

When to the spawning grieve he came. 

Terror utmerved and shook his frarnc'. 

Why* thus destroy cfut nnblest men, 

To thee we cry* 0 asiiLre Heaven, 

To save ChisnR-hang from deathp we wooid 
A hundred livea have freely pvea. 

Tlsey flit about, the yellow binfa. 

And rest upon the thorn tiees find. 

Wh{i buried were in duke Muh's grave 
Alive to awful death eonsigned? 

’’Mong bmthers tliree who met that 
Twas sad the thirdt K'een*foo, to see, 

A hundred men in dt'spcrate fight 
Succcsafully withstand could he. 

When the yawnipR grave he came 
Terror imnerx'Ml and shook his fntme. 

Why thus destroy our noblest mep. 

To thee we cry» 0 uTiue H caveni^ 

To save K^ocn-foo from death* wo would 
A hundred lives have freely givem.^ 

^ I5r* Eici^n i ipcIlinH a dUJrtVHt fr mu ihEt In general hk new, Acoo^ding 

ill* grrat dScUrniir)- of Dr^ tSu m fhSi [SiJcoi wtyui^ hp Hunae *Suifi Mu 

Ven-hai, OhuEig-lisiruf, tmd Cblphu- * ^ 
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Tlial the horrerr of this custom v\’askt'ciilvfdt by the people can 
reatlily be surttiisett from this poem. A hundred years later Confucius 
had the courage and goo(l sense to condenm the practice and gradually 
it was abandoned in favor of wtHxlcti or clay images which repre- 
scnicd the sacrifices and offerings. The Historical Records tell us, 
liowcver, of a great and spccUicuIiir reversion to the custom at the 
death of Ch'in Shih Huang Ti in 2()9 il r. wlu.-n that tyrant ruler 
was buried in magnificent atau* and splendour in Mount Li. All 
the inmates of his harem and all the workmen on the great mauso¬ 
leum were entombed with him. 

By the third ctintury A. u. the subjititution of clay figxires was 
well established. Such large glased figures aa were descril>ed in the 
September numln'r of the Joi/rnal were part of the funeral furniture 
of the w'calthy and prominent. lJut persons of tow'er station in life 
had their retinues too, carried out in smaller less pretentiotis figures 
but often quite as large numljers of them. Whole processions of 
these figures may be seen in some Museums. Thtnie in iin old saying 
in China to the effect that "'rhe most important thing in life is to 
be buried well,'’ It would lie interesting to kiiove whether the objects 
in a mail's grave id ways nepresenteil tlie wordly iiossesstons he had 
actually had or were merely those he had wished for. Did he possess 
in life the large retinue with which he provi<it.*il himself for the next 
world? It is certain that these figures were made by grave potters 
wdio tumtid them out of moulds by the iiundrwL Some individualism 
was given each, it is true, by the addition of onuimcivts and accessories 
and by the painting or glaaiug but it is seldom that we sec anything 
approaching portniiuire excc^it in the large statuettes of the wealthy. 
There certain of the ladies and officials bear signs of having been made 
to represent definite iiersons, proljaltly of the househffid or among 
the friends of the dead. Ordlaarily 1 think we may assume that 
the man before his death or the family aftertt*ar<ls went into a shop 
and picked out from the stock figures as many as he coulil afford. 

Miuiy grave figurines flating from the Han and Wei dynasties 
have been found, but the great majority so far excavated have come 
from tomlis the T'ang period. Alstj in stimc localities the custom 
survived even into Ming times. But the pcrifxl during which the use 
of tliese figures was most prevalent was. roughly speaking, from the 
sixth to the eleventh centuries. P'ive hundred years they cover 
and more. The smaller flguriues are some ten inches high, usually, 
bearing traces of the paint or glajtc with which they w'cre originally 
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covtTCfi; the princely f^ures timy be twenty five to fifty inches high. 
The {^lasses are amber, cre.am and green with the occasional use of 
blue. These statuettes represent men and women mounted on 
horseback, warriors and tribute Ixjarers, horses, camels, oxen, pigs, 
dogs, sheep. There are grc»oms anti uther servants, armored 
Guardians of the Four Quarters. i*u kuai or earth spirits, ministers 
in iJieir official rolx%, ladies oi higli rank and of low rank standing 
or seated, dancem, musicians, actors,—even pcdlers. The}'' offer 
unrividled material for the study of the daily life of the Chinese 
people during the peritKl they cover, especially in the matter of 
costume, of methods of hair dressing, and accessories of all kinds 
such as utensils, weapons, boxes, stools, dishes, musical instruments, 
ami so on. 

Little progress has lieen made in the dating of these figurines 
inside of the genCTal period to which they belong. There is without 
doubt a gradual fievelopment of wliich w'C can even now see the 
outline. We can usually distinguish the earlier Haji and Wei 
examples and the decadent types that came after T‘ang. But within 
the Tang dynasty itself, although it is a (jeriod of 228 years (6lS- 
906 A. u.), not much differeatiaiiou. con yet be made. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that among the figures described at this time there are 
Sfvt-ral which very probably belong to the years when the custom 
had become only a lingering sur\i%'al in certain localities. 

11 

Set of LA1>Y MUStCTANS, DASt tiKS, and .‘VTTENnANTS 

.Among the figures in the L-nri'crsity Museum is a set of nine 
Uttlc ladies Ideating musical instntmenls and other ^ibjccts, or wearing 
the long sleeves characteristic of the dancer’s costume. They are 
.standing dressed in long tube like go^^ais of "Empire Stylo" with 
straps over the shoul<lers, which arc worn over close fitting jackets 
with round necks and long tiglit sleeves. Their necks are slender, 
heads small, and the features rather pinched with eyes half closed 
ami lips pursed. It is evident that tlie same mould was used for 
them all as they are oxacUy alike except for the arms and the 
accessories. Variations in height or inclination of the bead are due 
to the vicissitudes of mending in each case. The figure carrying 
the coffer and tlic one clapping her hafids are the only ones that 
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have not sufitjnxl decapitation at some lime in their careers* A 
ptizitling feature in most of tiiese grave statuettes is the headdress. 
Just how much is hair and h<jw much liat—-or rat? T.he members 
o£ this group seem to have their hair combed straight up tjeliind and 
pirffed out high up over tiie cars, while on top, well towart! the front, 
rests a peculiar little fiat cap made apparently of folded cloth with 
the loop of a how on the right side rising like a short bom and a fiat 
pad of the cloth directly above tire forehead. The arms, which were 
attached to the model after it bad come out of the meudd. arc merely 
long thin roUeti pieces of clay l«nt to represent elbgw and wTist, 
the liands rougMy indicated in the attitude required in each case. 
Ail of these figure arc of the white pipe clay so commonly used for 
the purpose. The bodies are hollow and tiiade in two sections 
joined htdf way up. One is reminded of a piece of pipe closed at 
one end and ornamented with a head. T hese little white clay 
figures were all dipped in a colourless glaze which has, nevertheless, 

,-1 decided celadon green tinge where it is thickest, as in the grooves 
and hollows of face and hair. This glaze ends in an even line about 
an inch and a qmirter from the bottom of the skirt. From this fact, 
iogetlicr with the observation that the glase is thickest rm the head, 
we would conclude that the figures were dipped in the glaze upside 
down and fired in that position. The glaze is finely crazed all over 
and the innumerable brownish lines running over the otherwhsa white 
figures give them a warm creamy tone, ft is a most attractive 
set. No. 2 is pnibably a bearer of some ofTering. One of the fig¬ 
ures in the avenue Iwforc the tomb of EmiJfn-or J6n Tsung, W'ho died 
in lt>63 A. D., carries a casket almost identical with the one here 
representedJ Chavamu^s calls him a Mjcart-r of tribute. Tn a 
private collection in New York a small horseman, a tomb figurine, 
may be seen with ti casket somewhai similar in liis hands. It has a 
roimded cover, however, instead of the bevelled edge. No. 4 plays 
a five stringcfi lute. No. 5 a harp. No. b is clapping htT hands, and 
Nos. 7, H and 9 are dancers wearing the long narrow sleeves which 
were wavttl about like scarfs in graceful movements during the 
performance. No. I carries some object which is badly broken and 
hardly recognizable but which suggests a fan. We know that 
attendants of princes did carry fans and fly whisks. In a ndief of 
Pill-yang Grotto at Lung-men we see I^rince Vievantara and his 
wife n^presented as bidding fan?well to the king and his prime 

• ChAvann^ii Masinn Anrhawlojfiqrtr, fTatr CCCXI, 
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minister and tKvlh the foraier carrj' what appear tci be oval fans.* * 
Some of the wall paintings at Tiin-huang shon’ BoiidhLsattvas 
carrying fans with straight bases and curved tops,* and in a relief 
at the lop oi the Wei stele of 551 A. d. in this Museum the seated 
figure tin the right holds in his hand a fan or whisk wliich shows a 
strtmg similarity to what is left of the object carried by No. 1.’ In 
the scnjll painting attributed to Ku K’ai-chih called “ Illustration 
of the Prjem of Lo shtn,” a goddess holds a fan from the top of which 
wave two plumes.' Perhaps figurine No. J was holding a fan with 
just such feathers and it was i>ne of these feathers which was touching 
her clieck, for a broken piece of the object she is carrying may he 
iseen along the left side of her face. The object carrierl by No. 3 
appears to be the same thing although this fifpire evidenity rt-presents 
a dancer as may he inferred from tlie long left sleeve. The fan may 
have been used in the dance, although 1 have foimd no evidence in 
support of this. Again these ob|ecta may be rattles of which the 
Chinese Had many kinds. 

Other figures from this same mould are wdl kno^^ti. The sari'* 
type of face and headdress appear in twe* figures in the iVletmiKiUtan 
Museum and one in the British Museum.* but thev wear heaw 
cloaks with the fulness gathered m’cr the left arm giving an effect 
of flrtipety not seen in these figures which we have Ijcen considering. 
Mr. Hobson places tlie British Mti*;euin example in the 10th century 
and T have no doubt tJiat it is to that same pericxi, the end of T'ang 
or just after, that the figures in the University Museum belong. 


ITI 

Five Paintizd Pottekv Fiourjxes of LAinEs Standlnc; 



Five little standing figures of ladies with hands folded under 
their scarfs or holding up the tlrapety of their long skirts are also 
among the objects not before published by the Museum, “nie 
material of the first and fourth is a buff clay which has been fired 
into a heavy stoneware and shows reddish near the base. The other 
three are of the white pipe clay turned buff near the surface and are 

’ Clin\tiniic«, Aichnpolcipqut?:, Phlc CLXXtll, No. 29 A. Cl^rr phcU> in ICokkA^ 

No 1^3. J^^Il^'. I'Jtl, 

* Ptfllifit, Tntim-huAngp Vni. 111+ Fktev \72f\U5. 

* Tat Mtufivu JoVH^AU 

- Kiikta, No. 253. 

^ Hobsem, Ginik^ta the fV>ucry and Pbtoehtio of the Far Bhluh 2U 
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light in wciglit, AU are unglazed but show traces of vermiliont 
emertilii green and black unfirod pigments. 

'rhe first is the short figure of a lady w-ith double pcak'ct] head¬ 
dress, the two knobbt'il style so familiar in these grave figurines. 
She wears a long rotie cut witli round neck and over her shoulders is 
thrown a scarf whose ends fall downa in front over her claspcNl hands. 
I'll ere are traces of vermilion paint on the scarf, of black on the hair, 
and the skirt sJiovrs maroon stripes. In the Eumorf'jp<Julos Collec¬ 
tion there is a figure exactly like this and doubtless it conu« front the 
same mould,‘ A third was shoftii in the Metropolitan Museum in 
the Exhibition of 1916.= No. 3 and Nt;. 4 are almost alike except 
for material and vreight. llie headdress is of the high rolled type 
which seems t'? be the distinctive mark of a w^oman of liigh rank and 
mature years. Indeed one Clnncsc student has stated that these 
ladies with the high roll were court ‘'chaperones" and that only the 
young **fiappt?rs" of the Lime wore their hair in the two knobs. 
Whether that is true or not the high roll certainly had the eSect of 
heightening the dignity of the wearer. No. 4 w'ore an elaboniie 
costume. The remains of colour show that her high girdle was painted 
to rcscmlile gorgeous br^jcade. The skirl was vermilion, the scarf 
emerald green, the hair black. Eyebrows are delicately pencilcfl in 
black and lids and pupils of the eyes are indicalwl in the same way. 

The second figure is interesting for the costume W’hich shows 
a style tjuite different from that w'om by tlu: musicians and dancers. 
There is a close fitting but not tight iKKlice vvith high waist line, 
short sleeves covering the upper tirm half way to the elbow and a 
neck cut round and rather low, An under waist which Is perfectly 
plain comes nvt to the base of the neck and has long tight fitting 
sletwcs to ! In? w'risi. The skirt seems, like the luidice, be of iieiivy 
material and is full and long, falling in heavy* folds from the right 
hand w'hich lifts it so that the hem wdll not catch in the rosettes on 
the slippers. A scarf over the right shoulder is knotted on the left 
hip and held up gracefully In front. There are traces of vermilicm 
paint on sleeves, scarf and lips, and Idack of course on the hair, h 
is a Tuatrrmly figure full of dignity and poise. The little lady at the 
L'lid, No. 5, seems by w‘ay of contrast ail the younger ami more co<iuet- 
tish. Her ilainty hc-ad is turned toward the left l>ui her eyes glance 
back at you sulew^ays in a dircaiious manner. The face is delicitte 

* Hobiotj, CtiULj£U4^ C.{ t|]« KHTT¥^rr<T{tfitLliii 1, I A3. 

■ Kif.liibitktfi lif Early Chitic*L' l\jttcn’ nm! Sr-uUiEHrL-, Mrtiw 336. 
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aiif] pretty and the two elegant knohs of the lieaddresa rise up in 
royal fashion abnw the soft parted hair. Her costume is the same 
as thill of ihe older woman just describwl Init the figure is slight 
and girlish, in fact this young hady htis affected a most astonishingly 
modem "debutante slouch" which is fuither acceniuaied by the 
scarf which she has knottwl jauntily around her hips. On her left 
am) she carries what appears to be a large knitting Ijag^. Probably 
it was for some kind of embroidery. Skill with the iiewUe has always 
been one of the accomplishments of the Chinese w‘oman and that 
beautiful embroidjeries W'ere madt- iu the T’ang period we know from 
the fragments that were disuxiverad by Sir Aurel Stein at Tun-huang 
and from references in Chinese literature. The remains of pigments 
on this charming figure show that tlie skirt w'ns a yellow ochre with 
dark red stripes, the scarf was an intense green, the hair black and 
the l>odice probably marc/on (now disintegrated into a faded laven¬ 
der). On the face and neck arc traces of a grayish pink pigment. 

IV 

PoTTERy FlCLRi.VTt OP \ WOMAN .MDI R.MXO 

In die Etimorfopoulos Collection is a duplicate of this fmm the 
same mnuld.' This is of white pipe clay, hollow', light in weight 
and tfcars traces of hlack and vermilion pigments. The figure sits 
in an attitude of grief, with left knee up and left hand resting on the 
heart while the licad is bent in sorrow, The headdress is daljoratv, 
a variation of the high roll, tiut otherwise the costume is indcTmite. 


V 

Gi.;V/El> rOTTEKY EltJfKtNE OF A WOMAN PLAVISO CVMHALS 

Tile (leuiils of costume in this figure are clear, 1'he lady is 
seatcil on a low square platform a cymbal in each hand. Her hair is 
in the high roll and was evidently paint«1 hlack originally. The 
short jacket >vith its sleeves less than elbow’ length is glazed cream 
colour and so are the hands. The platform, scarf, and long sleeves 
of the under ivaist are in amber, while the skirt is green glazed. The 
material Ls the white pipe day. The glaze shows a faint craddc, or 
rather crazing, and the surface is in most places dull, due to the 
beginning of dtjcomposition. 
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VI 

Set of Fouh Painted Pottery Figv'ris'F-s of Men in Tartaristi 
Costume Carrying Musical Instruments 

Sis figurines of men clad in Tartar costume may be found 
among the grave statuettes that the Museum has posseted for some 
years. Four of them constitute a set and belong together. They 
stand on square tiereti pedestals and have moveable heads. Each 
holds a musical instrument in his hands and except for this and the 
variety in heads tiie figures are exactly alike. All are of yellow day 
and are hollow from haise to neck. The head, tike a pointed peg, 
fits down into the opening of the neck. The finger prints of the 
potter show plainly inside the bases. The figures were covered with 
a white slip and then painted with black, maroon and vermUion pig¬ 
ments. All wear lioavy coats falling from a thick ndl collar to Ijelow 
the Imees, the folds reijnesented i>y grooTos and a panel down the 
front painted more heavily than the rest. Thick trousers come well 
di>WTi over the ankles and the feet are dad in heavy boots. The 
first figure carries a drum, the second a clarionet, ilic third a banjo 
like instnnnent. and the fourth a Cliimw mouth organ. The heads 
are highh' amusing for the chubby round faces and perky little hats 
with upturned brims and nmnd or pointed crowns remind one 
stnmgelv of acoms. The cap of the clarionet player is more 
elaborate than tiie others and 1ms traces of yellow green paint on 
the band in front. 

We cannot assign these figures to the T'ang period. Rather 
flo thcj’ mark the decadenev of the grave potters' art and a lingering 
siuwival of the use of clay for grave paraphernalta. They were 
probably made in the Ming period. 

vn 

Two Gi-A/ei) Figurines of Men in Tastarisu Costume 

None of the incmberB of the orchestra just described show any 
signs of glajte but Uiese other two Tartaiish figures do. The one. A. 
wears a hcay>^ co&t winch displays a rich leaf green glaze on the upper 
part and sleeves, and on a wide panel down the front and back of 
the skirt. The side panels of the coat from the belt down are 
unglazcd and appear to have been painted maroon. l*he material 
of which this figure is made is a ctmrse reddish clay and very heavy, 
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only the base is hollow, OriginiiHy Ihere was a white slip. The 
pedestal is square and in two tiers as wnth the musicians but it is 
nearly twice as high as theirs. The head is of the same jolly round 
type, in this case not removable, and the hat is very high and cone 
like. What the figure held is a que.stion but one could guess a drum, 
for there is a hole just below the belt for the support of some such 
instrument and the hands arc pierced and held in an attitude as if 
grasping drum sticks. It is a crude little figure but immensely 
amusing. 

The other, B, is of retldiah huff pottery with traces of a white 
slip, and also stands on a tiered platform, in this case a low one. The 
heavy belted doak with its wide sleeves is covered with a green 
glaie running to a very dark colour, almost black, in drops near the 
bottom, and shows a minute crackle. The tall hat of sausage shape 
was originally painted black or possibly had a black glaae which has 
distintegrated. Boots are large and clumsy. The hand at the 
belt is pierced with a round hole. Again the figure is crude but 
interesting. These also were made in the Ming paHod probably. 


W) 



A STATUETTE OF VISHNU FROM KASHMIR 

Bv Anasua K. Coomaraswamv 

Ketpt'r of Indian Art and Muliammadan Art in the 
Boston Musexim of Fine Arts 

' I ’HE Museum of the University of Pennsylvania is tJie fortunate 
possessor of a %'^ery findy sculptured and well preserved statu¬ 
ette of Vishnu. The figure, which can be closely dated and 
placed, is of stone, eight and three quarter inches in height. 

The deity, standing on a simple pedestal, wears a thin muslin 
dhoti asul a kind of sash in which is stuck a straight handled dagger; 
he wears tCKi a sacred thread of simple design, a cro^vn with lour 
f»uyis of the usual nortliem t^fpe, the customary jew'ellerjf and a long 
flower garland (ruT/awain). The hair, in tight ringlets, emerges 
beneatli the crown and falls on the shouUiers. Of the four hands the 
two normal rest on the lieads of a female -bearer on the proper 
right and a male dwarf canr/-bearer on tlie proper left. The right 
upper hand is missing but almost certainly held an open lotus, the 
upper left holds the conch (sankha). Behind the head is a circular 
siras-aikra or nimbus. Beside the deity stand the two human 
attendants alreatiy mentioned, each with the fly whisk iainri) in 
the right hand, and without atiribute in the left. AU the forms are 
vigorous and fleshy. The workmanship is aocompti^ed and the 
general efiect exceedingly elegant. 

There lingers some distant reminiscence of Gandliara in the pose, 
but the style is completely Indianised and the modelling is by no 
means superficial, I'ht- nearest stylistic analogies are to lie found 
in the art of the Gupta period on the one hand, and in the early 
Nepalese bmnsces on the otlier. The figure however can be more 
closely dated and placed than this.* * The pose and realistic moilcUing, 
the shape of the dagger' atiil crown, the |n»siti<>ii of the hands on the 
heads of human attendants can all be exactly parallel in the Vishnu 
images and statuettes found at Avantipur in I&ishmir, in the course 
of excavations at the Avantisvamin temple. This temple* was 

fmm ihu ^ rnmiiiiic tiirflrr ^isciiGeinnp I can remU rwi cihtr nuLmiplr of an antml 

Vitim ti- 

* The ^xcavntioin art d&teriljwl by D. k **Eat£iivat3j2tti$ at Avcuilipur/^ 

Surviry nf Iriflin, Antiitol Kciwi The fiiick atr in tUc same rnif/rt and \n 

R- G, KakV the Archm?nl>-.Efcal and XtimumutM: 3«:ikirtsfil tht iwi Ptutap Singh 

Muvum, SnimpiaTp'* CakutiM, 
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built by Avaiitivarman (855-833 a, d.) "before his aocessi on," 
according to the Kashmir chronicle RAjATARANOIN!, and thus 
about 850. It is extremely probable tliat the Pennsylvania figure 
was found on the same site. The same applies to a second, mther 
inferior, example in the collection; this figure is almost identical 
with tlie first in iconography, hut both attendants an* male. A 
Vishnu figT.iTi£* in the same style, but in brass inlaid with silver and 
copper, from Fatehpur, Kangra. is described by Vogel, J. in 
Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report 1904-5, p. 109. The 
inscription is "of later date tlmn the sixtli oenturt’,” perhaps of the 
eighth or ninth. The only iconographical distinction from the 
figure in the ^ItiseiLm of the University of Pennsylvania is to be 
found in the representation of Prtbvi, the Earth Goddess, rising 
from the pedestal between the feet of the deity. The only other 
similar images that have been found outside Kaslimir come from 
Chamba and Lahul. In any case the figure may confidently be 
assigned to the middle of the ninth century.’ 

^ In Xoi iSn nuilisd by Uw p-^slctit ptylaj^Ji: cnmie^itkm t.i^ the %urt with 

th« trfli!it£i>a of Gupta art* and by the its wtrdcmiiit«)iip» and the Avtinfcipur 

ficdfi, 1 fin eirllcrr which 1 um to hiivt! sn i ip|partunlt<y tn conrut. 



FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of the Univereity of Penn- 

^Ivania the sum of .. doUars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Muscimi. (Here, if deared, specify in detail the 
purposes.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

In order that The University Museum may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantial gifts which have been already received, 
and which will hereafter be donated or bequeathed for the develop¬ 
ment of its resources and the extension of its usefulness, the Board 
of Managers have adopted tlie following classiScation for contribu¬ 
tors and members, and have resolved that the names of the donors of 
aggregate sums of $25,000 and upwards, in cash, securities, or prop¬ 
erty shall be inscribed upon a suitable tablet or tablets, to be properly 
displayed in the Museum. 

There shall be five classes of Contributors designated as follows: 
Benefactors^ who shall have contributed tlie equivalent of $50,000 
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There shall be foiu- classes of Members designated as follows: 
Life Members^ who shall contribute $500 

Contributing Afembers, " *' tOO annually 

Sustaining Members, ■■ 25 " 

Annual Metnbers, " " '* lo 

Contributors and Members are entitled to the following privi¬ 
leges: admission to the Museum at all rcasonalde times; in vita- 
iioms to receptions given by the Board of Managers at the Museum; 
invitations and reserved seats for lectures; the Museum Jocrnai,; 
copies of all guides and handbooks published by the Museum and 
free use of the Library. 
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THE ECKLEY BRINTON COXE JUNIOR 
EGYPTIAN WING 



N May tilt eielitcenlh a reception was held at the Museum 


where a large number of invited guesta inspected, llie collections 
in the halls of the Eckley Brinton Coxe Junior MeniDrial 
Wing, the latest addiiioti to the Museum. On the following day tiie 
new wing was open to the public, Mr, Coxe. in whose memory the 
wing was mined, was President of the Museum from 1910 to 1916. 
He was one of its chief benefactors during his lifetime and at his 
death he left a sum of half a million dollars to promote Egyptian 
research. Many of the objects now installed and for the first time 
shown were found by the expeditions maintatnetl in Egypt under 
this foundation. 

The rooms are adapted in their design nnd construction to the 
purpose that they sen-'e. In colour and proportion they harmonize 
with the exhibits that have been installed. Moreover, the dignity 
and worth of theije exhibits are not thrown away on the architecture 
of their housing, which meets them on their own level and joins with 
them in a common service of refinement. The ready response of 
the \*arious objects, individually and collectively, to the ardiitectural 
suppjjrt and sympalhclic setting lifts the whole exhibition to a high 
plane of exoellenoe and creates an atmosphere of enjojnnent. 

There are twelve rooms in the wing. Of these, eight are devoted 
to Eg>T)t, f>ne to Ur of the Chaldees, one to Bcisan the Palestinian 
City, one to Persian Art and one to.r\rabie Art as it occurred in Arabia, 
Egypt and S)Tia. and as miopted by the Turks in Asia Minor. 

'Phe room devoted to Ur contains collectioits dug up by the Joint 
Expedition of the University Museum and the British .Museum 
working in lower Mesopotamia and the Beisan room contains the 
objects obtained by the Mmscum’s expedition excxtvating at that 
ancient site in Palestine. 
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TETE TABLET 

The Mernorial Tablet to Ecfeley Brintcn Cone Junior ie placed 
on the wall of the prmcipal lateral gaJkTy on the main flwir, 'where 
its central positUm indicates its purpose of imitiug all of tlic 
Eg^'ptiiui and rdated goBtries (svmprising the wing and estendiOK 
tu both Boone. 

The tablet which is of bronw gilt is supported by two red 
granite lions, repnxluctions of two superb anti eingular soJpttmK 
in the Egj-ptian Section of die British Mnseura, One uf tJicsc in 
by Thothmes JH and the othet by Tutankhamen, the names of 
these rulers being written in hteroglyphics, ciie on each Kon, 
These lions are, with one exception, the only reprotluctbns in the 
exhibitiuo. 

The large alal»ister vsisc in the ocntcr bcarj, the name of Kha- 
Sddton. a king of the Second Dyiututy, 
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THE MAIN EGYPTIAN HALL 

Thb hall is devoted to aculpturqr as represented by objects not 
too loi^e and heavy for the upi>er floor, together ^th several 
examples of mummy cases whidi* properly enough, come within the 
dass of sculptitrc. wliatevcr the irmterkl. Of outstaudiDg interest 
in this room are sevuraj status and portiaJt h^ds of king^ and 
officials, representing Egyptian portraiture at its best during 
the earlier ami scime of tlie later [Muiods. Brome figures of the 
godfi, of sacred animals and of pharaohs are among tbc objects in 
the cases. 

It will be noticed that the use of gliiss cases is reduced 4S 
much as posdbte^ 
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TFTE LOtt^ER HALL OP LARGE SCULPTURES 

Tht wright of thc» sciilptwes requirwj the tinner foundn- 
tiott# p^ the lower floor, aithnugh the height of the ceiling rcquiml 
that the <t)liiitins and pylons be set up in i1ivi;|«] parts instt^ of 
as complete units. The jlmcstcne columns, doerTwaj-s, pylons and 
other arcHitcctura! fenturcs to which tins hall Is chiefly dtwoied. 
tvtane rescued during the excavations conducted by the Ei^ley 
Brinton Coxe Jomor Expedition at iltanphis. They arc from the 
Throne room of the Palace of Menaiptah and frotn other parts of the 
same extensive and complicated edifice. In an adjoining fwro a 
model to scale of this Thintw: rown is shown. 
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THE MERENPTAH PYLON 

Herc nre shown the lower pflrts o| the limestone Pytoo 
tn &ornt of the Palace of Merenptah, excavated hy the Ecklev 
Brinton One Junior Expedition, The stmeture formed a pnf^aw* 
« CTt^ee through the high wall of brick that entirely Jtiimjunded 
the Palace, a Urge and complex structure with manynioins, galleries 
and courts. 

The statue in the foreground k that of PtMisujh Rameses tli. 
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A DOORWAY FROM THE TlfRONE ROOM 

The ThroTic ronm of MerenptAh dt M^nphi^ had ^eron 
estraDCes. aE of t hf dodurways having imnbs aiul lintifU. 

These were decorated with hiertjglyphic inscriplions wd a winged 
Sim dkk. The (alter was done in gold leaf with ports inlaid in 
blue enameL The injscrtplionst and bonier lines were all tnkid 
with blue enameh the lines imd figures being sunken to a depth of 
about half an inch and the carving fihed with the blue mlay. 
Th^ esnmple shown here is one of the best preserved of these doca"- 
ways. 

The substance in which theser sciilptunES wen? subnurrged for 
ages till the excavations of the Museum kid them bare was bkek 
Nile mud. This was saturated for several mnntlis livery vear 
w*ith Nile water and consequently the blue itilay has lost much of it? 
colour and the white limestone is mtieh stained. 

In the foreground of the picture are wen the lower sections 
of twocolimim that stood bch.Trt: the great PyUm shown in the la$t 
picture. 
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MODEL DP THE THRONE ROOM PROA! THE PALACE 
OF KING AfERENPTAfr 

The restorattofi of this tenth scale tmjdd iffas made frcnn the 
ground plans and drawings obtained by the Mnseum^s Es^pedition 
at Memphis, and ivmx the columns, dDOm-ays and winclows In the 
Museum's (losse^on. This mom v^rm in the interior uf the 
Palace* siiirrmnileil by courts, cjorridi^r?;, halls and cbambcra. 

There are columns in the Thncme tooui, with lotus capitals, 
each decorated with thirty tw^^ caro>uchns in gidti leaf* the hicro- 
glj'phics being painted in (Ktile blue. The lotus petals endrete the 
base and a cesTcmonial decoraiira of King Memnptah before the 
God Plah forms the Cf>llur in the centre^ the wbok bring Joined by 
four bands of hieroglyphic inscriptions, giving the lurnies and titles 
of the Icing. 

Theiie hien:>i;lyphics also adorn the seven tteorway^* the lintrifi 
(lispla%ing massive winged sun didis in f^iid. Tlie dais, on w'hich 
iniginally st^jod the chair 'jf state, the two flights of step* lead¬ 
ing to itp the ramp and si panel oti tlie leading tti tlie main 
doorway ace eovemd with fiaintcd reliefs uf the b>iind captb^ of 
the king's vanqiushed memivs—ten rlifTercnt natkois ioul Lriljes in 
alt. On the fx-lween tlie colmmis are ijuintcd mmiatune fish 
ponds* the whole sanrrHunflttl hy umndi scijncsi with i^qiintic plants 
and wild ducks in flight. 

Directly behind the thpine the ig decomied by a largo cere¬ 
monial scone of the king offering the triptc golden sceptm to Plah* 
the Gfjd of Memphis?; above is shown the young Mcrenptcih bring 
purified by Amun ami Homs befom two groups of dritie*. On the 
w^t wnll h a pmeesrion^, the king bring bomfi in his fiaknquin by 
skvcEfi, aox)itiiiniwc<l l^y his hunting knpoids and prtwied by miwL 
tians and dancing girbt. Higher k a double mw of hicrtiglyjihies, 
Ijcitig the iriiimphal 40ng of Mirrenpiah after hifl victory^ orm the 
Libyans. The rtvjf is upheld by t.wp gigantic beams, originally cedar 
Lcliation, resting u\irun the rows of columns. The cdling 
U painted u brilliant blue powdered with golden stars. 

Oiui of the origiTial columns may be seim in the Ini^e hall 
nearby, togetber with doorways and windows. The decomt iona cm 
the walls and on the flt xirs are fesftonttiotis accortiirig to mfornmiion 
acquired in the excavations and afto* kntjw'n EgypUan methods. 
The columns when found had all fallen and were broken in many 
pieces. f>artJy by the heat of the burning mb Mg when the (Kilacc was 
<lestm>‘€ci The conjivlural rL^t^Tmtinns in arc trite to the 

t nidi t ions of art and of royal architect tire in Egypt ditring the 
mnetemth lUmasty. 
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THE spinxx 

This red granite ^yihinx frt-rm Mcmpliis was found l^y Petrie a 
few y<!3« ago In his cKcavatiim of the Temple of Pub adjuinmg the 
Palace of Merenptah. The face has been destroyed by expoattre 
to the ^^-eatheTt the drifting sand and perhaps the ciTcct of fire. It 
oexupies ^ central position in the hail of largo sculptims. The 
fcatvire^s of this sphinx w'tre those of II. 
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Tin; TOMB OF RA-IC\-K>U 

This tomb was tacavat^ at Sakkara in 1003 by llw Egyptian 
Gox'emniimt under Mr. Quibell U was ijresantod tnthe Muwimt 
in the following year by Mr. John Wananiakef* ITie exhibition 
mans «f the Emrptum JSectwm have not htneltifon: laien large 
cRcnigh for its Hocommodaliun, wherefore it has till mw l>ccn 
installed in the hftsenient, where it lias licen accussihle to tTsitois 
enquhiflg espemlly for it. Hereafter it will be acces^ble to all 
visitors, Ra<-ka-|x>u was an official in Thebes, rhiring the Old 
Empire. 

The statue jjlncr-Hl in the interior is a copy of the wontlca 
statue in thit Cairo Museum kcioivs as Shidk El Belt'd- It is 
placed in this position to indicate the appearance of tlie statue d 
Rn-ku-pou tliat lias diBsjppearcd. Tile limeslyne tvalls of tile tomb 
are txivcml with seems representing the meats, f^me. fruit, cakes 
and other viands that (he rniiurnere wtnjltl wish the dci'cased to 
have for his journey rir that he might TMjuire. 
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AN OLD KMPfRE PORTR*\!T 

This limestoDf? bead h Erntri & polychimJe statue and was 
found at Sakkata, the necropotis of itte utident capital Memphis, 
tt IS workmanship of the Fifth Dynasty and an excellent exampk 
of the art oE that Krtat pUMiod that is represented afso by other 
portraits in the coUecllon. The portrait shows a niaiip probably 
a prominent official and a person of importance. It h d little over 
life size. 
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IIF^D OF A lONO 

tn st%e> mnn’nMt hca4r fujxrbly carv^ fTum 
j’etldw qu^xitt; is mmmit t)ic (;nmt pkces «if the colkctlfin. The 
«tyle and werotion appear to Ik* thwe of the Bighteenlh 
to which period this m^wpiect niny writh reasonable assunintt! be 
refemd. 
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THE rxxi 

Carved in ^hxte iimesttme^ the iirtunal here ^bown nicasure^ 
22 inches hJph. Round his neck Js a cntlar picked out m relief and 
painted in red and blue From this collar ciepends In front the 
caitouclic of Tholhmes MI pahitcd on the white Sterne in blue and 
re<L 

"'The Do^:, though a wry favorite ammal of the Egypihins, 
Appcuni never to have boen regorticfl as a god, although speat 
rvs|kN:rt was paitl to the antnml in the city of CynopoHst; on the 
ctlier hand Herodotus tdls us (u,66) that in ' whutsocr^'er hmiiie a 
cat dies ttl a natural dL’ath, all tlie fiamily ^ve their eyebTnws only: 
but if a dog die, they fhavc the whole body and head, . • * All 
persons bury ihdr dogs in sacred vaults within thdr own dty.' If 
any wine, nr com, nr any other necessary of life happened to bo in 
a house when a dog died its use was prehibited; and when the body 
find been embdmat it buned in a icjmb amid the greatest 
mojiifestatiofis of grief by those to whoru h belonged. If we 
accept the stalement of IHodorus (L85J that a dog wa^ the guoidian 
of the botUes of Oidris and Isis, and that <log» guided Isis in her 
$carch for the bcxly of CNdm* ami protectiyi her from savage beasts, 
we should be obligjed bo admit that the dug played a part ii* Egyx>* 
thin mitholog)"' but there is no reas4in fur doing bo, bccattsi? it is 
dear that Diodorus, like nuiny mcxlem writers, confounded the 
dog with the jacksil. The dog, like the iac.kal, have been 
sacred to Anubis, but the m^'thological und rdigious naus of all 
periods prove that U was the jackal-go<1 wdio ministered to (JkoriK. 
ami who acted as guide not only to him but to othEr Osim 
in the Underworld, '"--The Gons op the Eovriutss, by Sir E. A. 
Wallis tSudgcr. Vot. II, page 366* 
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TUE CAT 

Thb fin>nze fiRicce^ 20 inclh!^ hi^h, h:M tuntwi Ji dec?|» green iii 
colour except the eyes that are of gold. 

*"The Cst was sacred to Bnst, thu godlclcss of Bubastis, find 
wp^ regaiilExl as her inrarfiatiiinj ics etitt b ¥ery ondtntp luid as a 
piTsoniBcatiem of the Stm-g'Dd the animal played a prominent pan 
in Eg^iitian mythology,. Thus in the xviith Chapter of the Book 
or TttE Dkao tnention b madt* of a CaI w>ijch took up its position 
bv the Pem*a tree in Heliopolis on Ehc night when the foes df 
Osim were cltstroyed * ^ . and the vigruMtu depidts the Cfi± 
in the act of cutting off the head of the serpent of darkiuEss, In 
the cxx\Th Chapter the d^:eascd says <line II) in the uFually 
received text, '1 Imve heard the tnighiy wEifd which the spake 
unto the Cat in the Hiunse of Hapt-re/ but what that word was b 
mA stated- 'Die Ass and the Cat are fornis of tlie Stm-god^ and it 
is probable l-b&l the deceased learned from rliem the words w'hich 
would enable him, like them, to vanguish the powers of ebrkness. 
From n stele rejirodutM by Signor Lan^one, tve find Oiai prayers 
mre offered to cats by the two womun who dodicfitcHl it, but 
whether these representeil two forms of 11 w Cat-gexl, or two [k± 
aninmls only is nol dear, - * . The munumenls and inscriptions 
contain abundant evidence that the greaiesit revenence w^as fiaid 
to the cat ihrmidioat Bgyptv even asdoMical WTiUirs say^ Accord-' 
ifig iQ Diodorus (iM) the fed tlidr cats on bread and 

milk, and sKccs of Nile fish, and tlicy adled the animals to tlsdr 
meals by special sounds. When a cat died its nmgter had it plaeerl 
in a linen sdriaet ^nd taken to the cmliahners, who treatc*! the tiody 
with sjjiOGS and dntgs^ and then laid it in a specially prepared rase. 
VP1msi)cV4£r killed a cat. wittingly or uinvitlingiyi was coodj-miiJtd 
tu die^ and an iitstanee is cited by Diodonis in wludi a ctirtain 
Roman whu had killcfl a cat was filiaekotl in his hou^ by the 
infuriated poiiulnce and was slain.*'"' — The Gods op thm EtirPTfAWSp 
by Sir E. A. WallU Budge, Vol. [I, fjage 365. 
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In ih\^ frc^m the Bpoh the Dbah the Cat h; s^n 

cutting* off the head of the ScTpent of Darkness uh tlw tiight when 
the foes of Osiris wcRt dcstroj-wl. The PapjTU^ fmm whic^ the 
iilustmdun b ink^ is tliHt knwn as the Papynis of Htincfer 
and is in the Bnti^ Museum. A reproduciion of it u shown in 
this Museum. 















































DR FARABEE'S LAST JOURNEY 

By J. Aujex Ma-sox 

F our cc*nturiv& ago to this vcrj* year, in 1526. a hiintlM of men 
stCKxI on the deck of a tiny caravel off the coast of s<juthcm 
Colombia. For mort* than a year they hatl cmlurwl the artltious 
priTOtions that were the toi of the sixteenth century explorer: hunger 
and thirst, the enervating climate and the irritating attacks of 
insects. Before them waited unknown dangers, staj^'atiem that had 
already claimed a large portion of their number, hostile natives and 
all the terrors of the imj^ination. Behind tliem lay relative |.ieaee 
and security. i\nd yet the unknown lands -alicad lieckoned to the 
stout heartwl with hints of adventurc, discovery and wealtli. Four¬ 
teen of the company elected to remain with Pizarro and cany on the 
conquest of Pitu. Seldom lias history recorded an iiistance of such 
steadfast adherence to purpose in the face of stupendous odds. 

Bttt such has ever liven the lure of Peru. Though ttxiay no 
Inca army Imits the way, yet many rliseascs, among them malaria, 
typhoid and dysenterj', still lurk in wait for the unimmuniKCd stranger 
from the iH^rth, and mit infreciuently they lake a dear toll fre^m him 
whose audacity and detentiination lead him lo ignore or undcrraie 
them. Such was the fate of Dr. William Curtis Farabee, late Curator 
of the American Section of the University Museum'. Drawn to l^erii 
by the wealth of its areha-ological material and while in active prose¬ 
cution of his work, he was stricken down with fever and dj^scntcry. 
from the results of which he never rcc(>vercd. Pi;ssilily he might have 
entirely recovered his health had turt his flevotion to his duty and 
to science imluced him to recommence and continue work in Ptjru 
and Chile possiltly to<,i sotm. T;d;cn ill in June, he mfused tn 
abandon his undertaking, but reiiiairicd in western South America 
until February, 1923, aUemating ix-riods of work with |>eriods of 
rest and convalescence. Retuniing t(3 Philadelphia, in April, 192.3 
he endured more than two years of slowlj' sinking illness until his 
death in June, 1935. The present article, offering a brief account tjf 
his last expedition, is prepuretl mainly from his field notes, diaries 
and letters ;md illustrated by his photographs. 
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Peru is a land of pcfciiliar interest and fascination to the archacolo' 
gist. Here :tre found tlie remains of wtwulerfxil old civiliwitif/ns 'n.'hich 
liad long been forgotten and buried tinder the desert sands when 
Pizarro first set foot on the lanil. In some res^jccts the Peruvian 
cultures may claim to ha't'c lieen the most highly advance<l of any 
in America. Though absolutely without any sj'stcm of writing—in 
which respect the>' fall far behind the Mexicans—they hatl developed 
a wonderful social system based on a decidedly socialistic plan. 
Though far inferior to the XI ay as of Yucatan in the beauty of tlicir 
architecture, yet their stone walls are extraordinary’ examples of the 
mason’s art, and the great megalithic works such as the siujicndous 
fortress of Sacsahuamaii may be numbered among the most impressive 
works of man. 

Especially is Peru notable. IiowevcTf for the perfection of the 
finer and smaller products of handicraft. No other region in America 
bears so cloiSc a resemblance to Egypt in this respect, 'rhe cciast of 
Peru is a very narrow strip <'‘f land, the snow coveml Andes being 
in many places visilde from the sea. These rob the prevailing winds 
from the east ot ilieir lost drops of moisture, so that decades may 
intervene belwts.-n riiin sttiniis on the Pacific Coast. This region is 
therefore a perfectly desolate sandy w'aste except for die narrow 
valleys of the freciuenl short rivers which descend from the snowy 
crests of the Andes, \‘alley5 which blossom and yield luxuriantly as 
the tn)]>ical sun beats upon t.he well irrigated fields. And in these 
pleasant fertile valley’s, as in Egypt w’here almost similar conditions 
prevail, civilizations develtjpwl very earh'. and many industrii'S were 
brought to an extremely high stagy of tlev’elopmcnt. Here also, as 
in Egypt, the dead were buried in ceuietcritrs in the dry sands of the 
desert where they were preserved fn>m the decay" wrought elsewhere 
by the damp. l,)i>ubtless this form of burial was choser by these 
ancient peoples with this very’ object of preseivation in view. For, 
although the names of these peoples, and all the facts of their history 
are utterly unknown to the ardtatilogist. yet frotu the contents of 
their ct-meteries he can draw better piclure of their life anti culture 
tlian he can of many aitoiher American people much l^ctter known 
to history. Thus, not only are the dessieated mummies excellently 
prescrvctl, with their buried possessions of fine textiles, l^askets, 
objects of wood atnl shell, and [cat her mosaics. Imt even the vegetal 
jjrodiicts buried with the dead for sustenance on his jotiniey li» the 
other world arc easily lilentifiable ttxiayL U may well be that the 
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Mayas aiiil A:£tccs of Mexico Jid as wonderful work in perishahk' 
materials as did the Peruvians, but their more humid climate flid 
not yx'rmit the preservation of any cloths or other objects made of 
organic materials, and the high quality of these is known only frrjm 
the glowing report s of tlie earliest travellers and ci mqucrors. 

At ai>otit the time of the oiiciiing of the Christian era, tJirce 
importajit civilizations had evolved in Peru : one in Ihc liighlauds 
which centereti at the great site of 'I'iahuanaco near I^ke Titicaca 
in Bolivia, and two on tiie wt*SLCm coast, one in the north near 
Trujillo, and one in the south near Tea and Nazea. Those on the 
coast, probably the oldest, were later decidctlly affected and indu- 
cticed by Tialiuanaoo. In much later dajk's, not long Lhefore the 
Spanish Conqutist, the engulfing tide of the Inca armies from the 
litghlands overwhelmed the coastal civilizations and ttnposeii pure 
Inca culture upon them. 

This is the stoiy illustrated in the cemeteries of the arid coast 
which reveal iti their contents changes and developments sucli as 
tho% recorded. In the oldest graves, objects of kical origin alone 
are found; later, Tialtuanaco types appear, and, finally, nlijccts of 
the peculiar highland Inca type, 

The Nazea civilization was the latest archaeological discovery 
in Peru. It was first found in lyO!. and yet only Iw^enty years later 
when I?r. Faral>ee was in Peru for the celebration of the centennial 
he otmld write that the whole Nazea country liad liccn rifled and 
its wonderful treasures scattered throughout the world by mercenary 
men. By the Lime that Dr. Farabcc arrived in the Nazea valley 
prcparcfl to investigate its ancient culture, that valley had all been 
turned over in prnini&cvious fa.shion to supply the demand for the 
licautiful Nazea pottery. 'Fhat L>r. I'arabec was able to excavate 
an excellent collection under these comlitions is indeed remarkahle, 

It w'as doubtless while obsciwing large collections of Nazea 
pf)ttcr>' at the Peruvian Centennial, to which Dr. Farabce went as 
sjiccial representative of tlic United States tiovcmnieot in 1921, that 
he formed the idea of c.xcavatitig at Nazea, for the University 
Museum had, until that time, not a jneoe of this beautiful ware. 
This, then, became tJie primary object of his latest exitedla 
South Amtrfca on w*hjch hu starteil c^irly in 1922. 

Leaving New York, Febniary 5th. he and Mrs. ran:iU:e arrix'cd 
in Lima, the capital of Peru, Feliniaty 2tHh, Upwards of a month 
w'as spent in the ncighborhoofl of Lima while Dr. Farabcc obtained 
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Lbe snnctiCM) of the Peruvian Government for his expedition^ During 
this time Dr. Fanil>ec utilized his leisure in cxca^’nti^g at Choritlos 
near Limn, and in studying collections in tlie museums. Finally, 
on March 25th, together with Gaston Tweddle, a seventeen year-old 
Peruvian hoy. Dr. Farahee left Callao by a Chilean steamer, and 
arrived at the port of Pisco, a city of tmly four thousand inhabitants, 
some 150 miles sou ill of Callao, the following afternoon. 

Oit March 3Sth he went up the Pisco River some thirty miles 
to the hacienda or plantation of Monte Sierpe, where be remained 
unlil the 51st. During these few days Dr. Faralxse mode a careful 
examination of the famous Tambo Cotfirado which lies five miles 
further up the valley at an elevation of twelve hundred feet. Tambo 
Colorado, ur Pueldn Colorado, is the t>est preserved ruin in all Peru, 
as Dr. Farabee^s pliotographs well indicate. tJf pure Inca arcliitec- 
lure, it was built in the later iluys of the Inca Empire, probably about 
the year 1.500. Though the roofs are fallen, i-lic walls witli tlieir 
typical niches remain, built of stone Ijdow and adol>e aljovc. The 
rctU yellow and white coloring winch w’as applied to the walls may 
tcKlay, after a lapse of more tlian four centuries, still Ije seett at a 
distance of a quarter mile. l>r. Farabee reports in his notes, 

I'joth sides of the river l>elow‘ TamT«j Gjlnrailo are rrumy other ruitis 
in a poorer state of preseiwatlun, the moiintain sides are terraoed 
to a considerable height, and old irrigation ditches are cveiy^vhem 
visil-'le, indicating a large population. He made very detailed notes, 
drawings of the plan anfl details of construction and photographs of 
this impressive structurv. 

The week from .^^.tril 1st to 7th Dr, Fambee spent in the nearby 
Tea valley, where he studied some important private collections 
and investigated the numerous ruins in the valley. He reports 
Llmt they were vc-r\' pt^jrly built of sandy adobe brick, now crum¬ 
bling to dust. 

The next fe\^' days tot^k him lo tlie neighboring Naxca Valley, 
his principal gojd. Leaving Mainacima in the lea VtiHcy on April 
7th by automobile, a few hours’ rim down the valley broiighi him to 
the liacienda of Gcucajc, Tlurty miles more :^oss the high p-ampa 
and the hacienda of Huayuri was reached. For .a mile ami a half 
the road led aemss soft sand Two li^u^s of posts Itatl been fixed in 
the groniid and between these brush had Ijcen piled to a thickness of 
two feet, a veiy expensive undertaking. The narrow l alley I>r, 
Farahce rci>orts to be full of ruins, those in the valley being built 
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of adubc, those in the mountains of stone. v\ run tif another hour 
brought him to Cabildo, where, apparemiy, ihe night of April 7th 
was passed. 

The heiglit of the Rio Grande at that time kept t!ie party at 
Caiiildo all of April 3th and the morning of April 9th, and Dr. Farabee 
as usual utilized this time in investigating tiie arclijeologj'. the records 
of which are among hLs notes and pholograplis. 

At last on April 9th the jjarty forded the Rio Grande and reached 
its goal at Nazea. After a day or two of iiivesligatioii and prepara¬ 
tion, Dr. Farabee commenced his excavations, which continued in 
Nazea Valley from April 13th ’until May 2<lth. For thirty tniUfs lie 
followed the Nazea River, excavating in every site which offered any 
promise of result. 

Of the t'alley Dr. Farabee rqjorts, "There must have been a 
veiy great population here In ancient times in comparison with the 
population at present, two thousand or twenty fiA'c hundred. 1'he 
land under cultivation was about tlie same or somewhat greater in 
ancient times. Many of the irrigation ditches are the same, Tlie 
other day the river was in flood on account of rains in the mountains, 
Crossing the valley. 1 found one ditch of clear water, while all the 
others were muddy. After following it up, T foitnd the origin of the 
ditch in a continuation under the river. Another day. looking for 
a rlrink, I found another clear stream: foIlow*ing up, I found an 
artificia) cut some thirty feet deqj leading fn>m the v^ley a quarter 
of a mile into the mountains. The water u; always clear and never 
goes dri', although the river is dry for eight months. These ditdics 
are the work of the ancienus." 

During his six weeks of w'orb in Nazea ^'alley many beautiful 
objects, mainly of [wttery and textiles, were secured. 

Dr. Faraljcc kept accurate notes of his excavatioru; and the 
contents of each grave, hut these details are of interest only to the 
professional archsecJogisl. 

The body or niunimy was generally found cm the Moor at !.hc 
base of the tomb, wrapped in clotlis and surrf)unded by pottery 
vessels which pmbably tmginally coniaiuetl ftxxl and drink for the 
sustenance of the deceased on his journey to the other world. These 
mortuary offerings ran quite a gamut as regards quality and quan¬ 
tity, being probably an index of the ’wealth and social standing of 
the deceased. Some boclles were w'itliout any accompanying objects, 
others possessed nothing but a few ears of com, some a mcle pot or 
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two, while one Iwastwl of as many as nine exquisite pottery vessels 
and fJthcr mortuary objects of value. 

The ruins at JCazca are not extensive or of {treat interest, far less 
so than the cemeteries. The architecture of the Pacific Coast, being 
mainly of adobe brick, has auffered far more from the ravages of time, 
and consetiuently is far less impressive than the wonderfid stone- 
masonry of the highlands. Dr. Farulree notes that the ruins at Nazea 
arc found on the south side of llio river, opposite the present village. 
They occur frr>m tlie bottom of the valley to the level of the height 
of the dtadel, HO feel, the surrounding hillsides being tetraeed for 
house sites, not, as is mure usual, for cultivation. 

The main ruin at Nazea measures a thousand feet on the cast 
and west axis and 350 feet on the north and south axis, 'Die walls, 
which have been largely destroyed by earthquakes, arc of adtibe 
faced with large stones as much as ten inches in diameter and plas¬ 
tered over, Ehiring the earthq\iakes, most of these large stones 
have been shaken out, leaving in the walls only the small stones 
used to chink the interstices. The largest room measures forty feet 
in length, the door having been made by levelling sand over the rock 
surface and covering it with adolic mud. 

'I'he principal feature of the ruins at i^asica is known as the 
citadd, a name which is probalily appropriate, inasmuch as it appears 
to have been a fort. It is pmctically in the cviitcr of the group of 
nil ns and occupies a rocky promontory extendhtg out from the 
foothill behind. It consists of twri parts, stories or tiers, the uptier 
one being circular e-xcept at the back, thirty six feet in fliameter. 
The walls are of adobe brick, six feet high anti plastered on the inter¬ 
ior, with niches or embrasures on the parapet. The lower section is 
more irregular, ivith an apron extending fifty feet beyond the wall 
of the upper section. The floors of Ijoth are of the natural bedrock 
without adolje. The citadel is api>roaclicd l>y a graded way and 
ascended by a staircase. 'Dial this site w'as in later years used by 
the Inca conquerors is show'n by the fact that a wall of dressed stone 
blocks, in the technique t>'pical of the Incas, in one place encloses the 
stairway on t}oth sides. 

Ceasing It is work at Naxca proper on April 30th, Dr. Karaljce 
nioved his sc^ne of operations to Cantayo, a short distance^up the 
river, where he worked vmtil May 6th. 'Ihcn he moved to Esta- 
qucrilla. tlie hacienda of Manuel Carrera, governor of Nazea, at a 
distance of seven leagues below Naaca, w'liere lie conducted investi- 
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gallons and excavations from May Sth to May 20Lh, Estaqncrilla* 
is so named from a group of 240 forked posts of approximately equal 
height fixctl in Hnca in tlie sand and presenting a strange and exotic 
effect in the sandy desert, Tlie presumption is, of course, that tliey 
were employefl to sup}>oTt tlie rafters and beams of an immense shed, 
the roof of which has long since disappeared, but it may w'ell liave 
served another puTposti ; ail is conjecturtL 

These posts stand six feel apart in twelve r<nvs of twenty posts 
each. They measuTC six or seven feet in height and apparently 
average six or eight inches in diameter. But tn the center of the 
southern line are three massive posts the largest of which lias a 
diameter of about two and a half feet. In adtlition tcj this main 
group, other ptists standing singly <»r in gr(.>ups of two or three, or 
lines of from five to twel\’e are notiid all about Estaquerilla, 
Other tines of stumps of posts indicate that there w‘as a stockarle 
of about a hundrotl yards square about Estaquerilla, Bm here 
there is little evidence of architectural features, only a ver^' few 
walls of stone or adobe being found. 

Considerable excavation was done by Dr, Parabee riming his 
stay of nearly two weeks, although the local cemeteries had been 
almost entirtily despoiled. 

At Cahuacha as tvcU as at Estaciuerilla, Dr. Parabee noted the 
[presence of ruins; in fact, it is probable that ruins can be found 
almost everywhere along this coast, Tiiose at Cahuacha, however, 
are not of the to attract the attention of casual visitors. In 
many places the lops of the hills have been levellwl, built up wHth 
adobe and mtule into terraces so that they stand up abtwe the line 
of the bill. In other places, small mounds built of adolje bricks of a 
wedge sliape are seen, T.incs of adobe w'alls run for hundrccls of 
yards, but most of tliesc are now crumbled and disintegrated, rcaclitng 
a height of two feet in c>nly one place. 

The shape of the adobe bricks employed differed greatly from 
place to place. At Naxca, apparently, square bricks maile in moulds 
were tyi>lcal; at Estaquerilla stjuare bricks wrere entirely missing, 
the adoltes being of a wedge shape and hand made, built into the 
wall in the same way as stones at Nazea, The wedge shaped adobes 
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were found Also at Calntacha, but in the upper part of the valley 
above Calitiacha tliey were cylindrical, ten inches long and six to 
eight inches in difimetert alst> hand made. 

Al two other places in Niizca ^’’alley Dr, I'arabee made investi- 
gations: at Tambo rtc Perro. four miU^ below Estaquerilla and at 
Las Cahas, six miles alxjvt? Esiaquerilla where he notes that the 
ailtibes were Itnnd made evlinders. 

9 

Tlu* hist dated entr\‘ in Dr. Patabee's Nazea notebook is that of 
May 20tli at Esiaquerilla. However, there are several pages follow¬ 
ing, referring to Cahiiaclia, Tambo de Perm and Las Cafios, and his 
expense sheet refers to work in Nazea ^'alley until May 26th. From 
this time on, and except fur detailed and dated notes of his work later 
at Arequipa, Pisco and with the Araucanian Indians, the details of 
Dr. FaralHxj’s life must In- gathered from occasional Icttern written 
by him and Mrs. ParaliCu. Apparently, during most of this time, 
he was too ill. weak and indisposed to keep a 

It was evidently in the Naaca valley on or about May 26Lh that 
Dr. t^arabee first contracted the illness witich, after a lajise of more 
than three t’cars, vvas to claim his life, a martyr to the cause of scien¬ 
tific research. The cc'mplaijit was inf|ainmator\- dystmtery. one of 
the diseases most prevalent and feared in the tropics* caused, genorally, 
by the infected drinking water which one must endure in Isolated 
arid places. The place where he was taken ill was al a dLstance of 
1.^4 from Ica, the sftle source of medical attention, a city of 

some ten thousand inliabitants. Though ill, apparently he rode 
fifty two inili.*s on horseback the following day. May 27th. from Nazea 
to Cabildo. Such a trip across desert trails is an arduous task for 
one in Uif best of health, and for Dr. I'aratice in his feverish condition, 
it must have 1>ecn toiUire. Small wonder he coltajused in a native 
hut at the end of the tlay. From here he stmt for tin automobile, 
for wliich he waited three long jiainful days. Dr. Farabet;'s perse- 
veninee in his work needs no fuller encomium than is found in tlie 
mute evidence of the following item in his expense account t '‘June 
1 —Labor—Cabildo.” Evidently during these three foveTish da vs. 
he had kept his men at work excavating. That verj' day he endured 
Sill even more exhausting ride of more than a hundrcii miles in a 
small auloincibile i>vcr llic rough trails of the Pampa Huayuri to 
lea. Naturally he tiarely sur%'i%'ied the journey, and the terrible 
Imrdsliips acting upon his constitution, which, although originally 
robust) harl doubtless beert wa-ukened by the malaria trijm which he 
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hail suflfercil on his IJ^e^'icItts trips lo Guiana and the Amazon, un¬ 
doubtedly laid ilie roundation tor the pernicious anemia whicJi. 
balhing the bi.'st help wHidt medical science could «ft‘er, eventually 
overcame his henne resistance. As it was, lie could not have lived 
two days longer without medical atlcntbm. Too ill to he taken to 
the best hospital at Lima, he was icnioved to the estate or hacienda 
of a lociil friend- A slip of paper found in one of his ntiiebooks, 
apparently a nurse’s rccortl of his treatment for June 4th and 5th 
written in Spanish, gives a suilieient insight into the gravity of his 
illness, an average of abm'e one administration for each of the twenty 
four hours being indicatciL But he rallied under the tender ministra¬ 
tions of \rrs, Farabee, who joined him about that time as rapidlj* 
as poor transpf.irtation facilities permitted, and apparently ivas con¬ 
valescent by the middle of the month, Mowtwer, he was not able to 
travel until June 33rd and then went u'ay of l^isco, Callao and 
Lima to Chosica, a health resort at a moderate altitude in the 
mountains twenty miles Ijeyoiid Lima, where they arrived on Jime 
35th. He had then lost forty pounds in weight and could M-ith 
(iifiiculty w;dk a hundred yards. 

Fifteen days of rest at Chosica not proving a high road to con¬ 
valescence, 1>*. Farabee went to the Briiish-Amerlcan Hospital in 
Cailao for the w'cek of July 13^18. From here he decided to carry 
out Iiis long pmjticted trip to Aret|iiipa, a health resort of much 
higher altitude in southern Peru. They left on the IStli anil mached 
Mollendo, the seaport, July 301 h. Dr, Faral’jce "well, but thin and 
weak," as be oiitimistically reports. 

In tlie beautifvd healthful region of Arequipa Dr. and Mrs. 
Farabee remained from July 20th utitil Atigust 34th. recuperating 
under the shadow of the majestic snawcapi>ed volcano " El Muiti," 
Id,200 feel high. Even in his weakened condltitm, his min<l teas 
instantly on his work and the objects of his expedition. In a letter 
of Augu.st 25rd he states that althougli thin and light he felt in ^)wl 
health and had beiin c.\ploriug the region for thn?e weeks. The 
whole valley, he rtJports, was formerly tx.xn.ipiwL and the Urn^aces are 
used fr.<r htiusc sites t<;)day, Regarding his excavations, I quote his 
report ulmosi verbatim. 

"Eight miles east of Arcquiixi is Sabandia, a summer resort; 
it was also the center of ancieni culture. The hills all aliout are 
terraced t<.^ their tops with little houses dottwl between. Burials 
wen* made on the tops of sitrrouiultng desert hills. . , 
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Ln two wcuks of digging. Dr, Fiirabct- secured m'er ''•tie humired 
P 4 >tter>- vessels. On account of the greater ljumiJitj* of the climate, 
however, all perishable objects such as he toitnd so jKirfeclly preservcil 
at Naisca had entirely disappeared. 

Another place investigated by Dr, Farahee wits at the mountain 
pass of CoiraUmes on the trail frttm jVreijuipa to the sea, about 
seventy miles from the sea and thirty from Aretjuijja, It apijears 
to be near the station Qiiishuarani on the railroad from Mollendo 
to Arequipa. 'S'his is aliout one thini way on the old Inea road fftmt 
the capital city of Cuaco to the sea and, as the river here t*cnds so as 
to cc»me within three miles of the trail, it was probably an imjxirtant 
point in early days. The p;iss is two thousand feet abov'c the river 
and seven tlifnisand alxjvc the sea. Here in alKjriginaJ day^ was one 
of the inns or tambos which the Inca rulers mnintaitted on their road 
at intervals of a day's travel, a builtling of dressed stone of two 
rooms and a “ corral" or w'alt of stmic, all now in ruins. 

The interesting feature of this place, howcv'cr, is not the tarn bo 
but the i>eirr.igK’phs. Dr. Farabire reix?rts that the whole mountain 
is covered with granitic boulders of all sizes, weathered tn a retldish 
brciwn ctjlor on which figures were made by j>ecking with another 
rr>ck throvigh the weathentxj jjatina to a depth of a quarter inch. 
The making of tliese liguresliad evidently coiiUnued from the earliest 
times up to the present. Figures of men on horseback and initials 
with dates contrast with figures entirely aboriginal conu-nt. Dr. 
Farabec recr)rfls that one date, )6.=12. seemed fresh in compariiion with 
st'ime of the obviously earliest mcirkiags. “The feathered twrj t’n?:uk‘<l 
senH^nts appeart^d tlic oldest, along W'llh geometrical rk-signs, suns, 
deer ami faces. There wxtc no dogs and few llamas, but many deer, 
frogs, foxes and lizards," 'fhe photographs which he made td tht^se 
pclroglyphs cdTortl a far more realistic impreissioii of theni than can 
any doscripti<m. 

On Aug\i.st 25til, Dr, Faralice felt sufficiently recuperated to 
attempt a longer trip and, taking ml vantage of the liospilality of 
Mr, T. A. Carryt acconiiianied inm in his private car to l4i Faa, the 
capital of Bolivia, La Paz is a most picturcstiue dty of 107,<.M)0 
inhabitants, situated at an altitude of 12,120 ftei in the sf.mthem 
Andes. A considerable part of the {Kipulation is composed of 
Ayniara Indians, and thousands of other Indians of the same group 
crowd the city on market and fiesta days. A few miles away on the 
shores of I,4kkc Titicaca arc the extraordinary mins of Tiahuanneo, 
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the center of the early and seaiiiTiythical “McKalithic Empire" 
which probably flomishetl in the early years of tlie Christian Era 
and clisseminatetJ the influence of its cullurt: far and wide thronj^liout 
western South America. 

Returning to Art:<iuipa for a few da>'s on August 29th, Dr. I'ara- 
bee proceetlod again to the Inghkmds on SeptcmiHir I5lh, this time 
tti the romiuitic city of Cuzco^ with the pur]3(^c of making 

researches and excavations in this nc-giun. He remairatl in Cuzco 
until September 30th, mucli of the time tiWiig with Dr. A, A, (licst'icke, 
a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, Rector of the Univer¬ 
sity (if Cuzco and sometime Alayor of the city. But Dr. Farabee 
found himself too ill and weak to attempt any arduous labor at this 
altitude of 11.380 feet and had to content him.stlf with ob^rving 
the better known features of thiii old capital city of the Inca Empire, 
the city which was as sacred to tlic ancient Peruvians hs is Mecca 
to Musstilmans, Here on November 15, 1533, Francisco Pizarro 
completed the conciuest of Peru. 

Cuzco Lfiday retains little of her fonner glon’ and i)hi>rs hut a 
small r6lc in the interests of modem Peru. Compared witii the 
225,000 inhabitants of Lima, the modem capital. Cuzco's 50,(K)() 
people, many of them Quichua Indians, count for little. But this 
very fact of unprogresaveness has permitlctl tlie historical background 
to persist largely unchaiTgetl and the city to remain a Mecca for 
tourists. aTcha:ologi.*its and historians. Here as nowhere else in 
America can the old l)e glimpsed tn the present. 1’he old pre-Colum¬ 
bian Inca masoiirj' still shelters in its shade Indians tif pure Inca 
bloorl whose costumes and customs have Inx-n changed tint slightly 
and superficially since the days of Pizarro and .^taJma^pa. 

Aborigiitfd Peruvian masoniy- is inU'a-sting, admirable anr! in 
pliu'es stvr;>endous. I he widls stand today as tirmly as the year they 
wort- erected, although no mortar or other a-snenting material was 
useil ill their Construction. So nicely are the stones fitted togethei 
that the adjacent surfaces are broad, evtm, flat and smt^oth. meeting 
closely tliat a knife hlade cannot he inserted between them, and 
standing firmly, 'I'he stone Idix'ks were not cut to uniform or evim 
approximak’ly tmifomi size, Imt u-en* appyri'iitly selectet! at random, 
of various sizes and sha]Hsa, and thetr sides abraded down to fit. Ihelr 
neighbore anti the e^!^let space to l<c fillwl. The lalwr mquiretl to 
dress such slrmc bhxiks with the u.st' of only stone tools and sand 
abrasives -for iron and steel were totidly unknown and bronze 
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imptt-mftrtts not smilwi to the w'ork—can hardly lie imaj^ned. Appar* 
cntly the TnasoiiT>' of the earliest days tias the most cnn»fiil and 
man ellou-s, the wtirkmanship deterioraiing, as is often the case, in 
later days. It “was this architecture which lias jpvcn the name 
AlegaJiihic Emt>irc to that old ciiltiire which tii^eedct! the Inca and 
whose T>riiicipal st*at was probably at I’ialuianaco. The mtist im¬ 
pressive exftroplc of this work is found at the awesome fortress of 
Saesahuaman which guards the northern approach to Cuzco, on the 
brow of the hill 760 feet high, ov<.rtowering llie city. The total 
length of the walls is about eighteen hundred feet, liut the central 
portion consists of three parallel walls twelve hundred fct-l long, with 
zigzag rtwnteniig angles built accorthng to the modem t^Tie of fort 
engineering. The lower wall measures twenty seven feet in height, 
tlie middle wall eighteen and the upiwr wall fourteen feet, a total 
height of fifty nine feet, Bu t the astounding fcatiut? of Sacsahuanuin 
Is not so mudi its majestic proportions as the massiveness of the 
individual blocks comptising it. These are of an almost mcrcdibte 
size, the blocks at the salient angles l»eing especiaUy imormous. 

Some of the earlier chroniclers speak of the blocks as having 
been brought from quarries five to fifteen leagues away. Even 
discounting this latter statement, it is difficult to understand how a 
people, ignorant of modem engineering theory and possessing only 
the rudest appliances without metal parts, could ever Imve transported 
and erected such immense blocks, even granted unlimited reserve 
of man power. The cydopean blocks are generally not erected in 
regular courses, but each block is dressed so as to join ckiselv with 
its nc'ighl>or. 

Tliis same style of masomy^ is seen in the walk of many old 
buildings in Cuzco today, one famous large stone bUick being kmown 
as the “Stone of Twelve Angles," so many modificaltons uf its faces 
having been required to cause it tu fit the faces of its ndghboring 
stones. A second type of mastmry is apparently later and somi’what 
inferior, the stones smaller, less angular and kss carefully dressed. 
Of sucli masonry is built the Coltxnnpata, another majestic structure 
on the mitskirts of Cuzco at the base ijf die Eacsahuartian hill, 'This 
is believed to he the wall of a palace built by the firel Inca/Manco 
Capac. The doors and niches so typical of Inca art;hitccturtr. con¬ 
verging towards the top, arc well illustrated in this structure. 

The Indians of the highlands of Peru and Bolivia, tlte Quichua 
and .^>T7iara, dress in very distinctive costunici:. the rraidt of a blend 
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of alrKiriginal axul Spanish garb. 'Fhe chilliness of the climflte at 
this high altitude inquires that sufficient clothing be worn, but the 
poverty of the average native necessitates that it be worn to the last 
thread. Since not cuily the cold but the scarcity of fuel and water 
in these bleak regions makes ’washing and bathing infrequent, tnost 
of the natives ate unkempt and dirty, especially' the old and infinn. 
The younger men and w’(.>meTi. however, possess good apparel, 
especially for fiesta days. The men wear the ivoven poncho of the 
same type as that used in Inca days, but also trousers winch reach 
only to the knee, and the load oflkials always carry as a badge of 
office elabomle staffs. The w'omen wear voluminous skirts, gem-'rally 
a large nnmlx^r of them at once, but still affect the shawl, worn, as 
in Inca days, with the comers at tlie neck fastened with a large silver 
pin or io{>tK Always busy, they may be observed spinning yam as 
they walk the streets. 

Ur. Farabce lomaincd only a few days in the neighborhood of 
Cuzeti, returning to Arequipa on OcIoIkt Ist, Here also bis stay 
was short, for, impatient of mort;delay and anxious to prosecute his 
researches further, he planned to return tci t’isco. where he had seen 
some inicTcstmg ruins, Leax-ing on Octolier 18th, he spent scveial 
(laj-S looking over the field, and on October 24th inaugurated exca¬ 
vations at Puntillo, near Pisco. Here he remained at work until 
November ISth, excavating at Ihnitillo. at Manrique Solar and 
surrounding places and making sitk trips to Piscr*, Ica and Caucata 
to study collections ttad arrange work. As a result of these researches 
he wW able to ship a large collection from Pisco, bm his notes on 
ids work are rather laricf. 

On the edge of a slight terrace close to the beach and only Fifteen 
or twrenty feet atxjvc sea level Ur. I'araljee found the wtills of houses 
completely buried in the sand. They were built of adoK', four to 
six feet high and five feet thick. Just liehmd this group of houses 
he found a cemetery of picculiar type, composed entirely of graves of 
young llamas svitliout a single aduU animal. S4>me thirty such 
buriids were dug up in a small space, but with them there was nothing 
of interest. 

Across the Imy Dr. Faral vee's explorations yielded little of inter¬ 
est for an article that does not deal wdih the more technical side 
of atclueology. The same is true of the shell heaps that he found 
below Puiitillt), along the beach, and his researches at Pisoo. 
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Tn a letttrr written tin November 18th, Dr. Fariit>ee, evidently 
feeling considerably better and confident of speedy recovery, outlined 
his plans for Llie nmimualion of his oxjMsiitioii. ati ambiliotis project, 
only a small portion of wliich fate was to permit him to realize. He 
planned to spend a few ilays witli the little known Unis Indians of 
western Bolivia near Lake 1'ilicaca, :uid U* make extended reseaiches 
on the Araueax^ian Indians of central Chile, Then he wished to 
cross the Andes and to work for some time in Argentina, both exca- 
x'atmg and making ethnological invesiigaiifjns among tlie Pata¬ 
gonians, and finally to study the lowly Botocuthxs of eastern Brazil, 
the " real cannibals of Brazil,*' as he tcmied them. Of this extensive 
program, cmly tlic work with the Araucanian Indians was realized. 

On November t9th Dr, Farabee left l^isco and on the following 
day visiterl the hospital in Lima, remaining in the city several days. 
Between Noveml>cr 38th and December 6th he evidently made a 
hasty trip to M oil end o and Aterjutpa and back, whether for health 
or business is not stated, remaining m Lima then until Dt^cember 
J3t;h. Again on December 14 th he proceeded to MoUendo and 
Aicqiiipa and on the 17th, in company with Mrs. Farabee, sailed 
on the British steamer Ebrf;i for Chile. This steamer he tixik, he 
wrote, in order to have the attention of a "white” phracian, as he 
was “not entirely recovered and thirty pounds light." 'fhe Ebio 
stopi»d at Arica, Iciniquo, Anttifagasta, and on the 21st arrived at 
Valparaiso, the principal seaport of Chile. 

While waiting for the tlay scheduled for its dcf«irture from 
Valparaiso, the Ebm, in order to Ixjguile the time pleasantly for its 
tourists, undertook a side trip to Juan Fernandez Ishmd, a haiely 
islet in the Pacific, tieariy five bundreid ntDes front the Chilean oc«ist. 
Dr. Faraboe, feeling very ill, tvas glad to seize tlie opportunity of a 
sea voyage of a few days, anil at dawn of the day ln;fnre Christmas, 
1922. they reached the island. The little isle, only thirteen inilea 
king by four miles ivide, is of a volcanic nature, pi'ceipitous and 
i^gg^d, covered with a dense humid vcrclure. There itre few trees, 
however, and liefure its disct>vcry it was utU*rly uninhabiU'd by man 
or by any mammal, 'fhe largest hummingbird knox^m is found on 
the island of Juan Femandez, but its principal claim to fame is as 
Robins*in Crusoe's island. The original of Defoe's intmortal work, 
Alexander Selkirk, a sailor, was landed on this island at his own 
request after a quarrel with his captain in J704, and here lie mmained 
tn solitude, monarch of all he survej'ed, for four years and four 
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montlis, until talicn off hy anothei vesstfl. A tablet is erected to him 
upon a hill with a marvellous %icw where he sat in lonely contem¬ 
plation day after day scaiuiing tlie horizon eagerly for a sail. These 
facts of Selkirk'^s ejtilt* are w*eU attested, hut the story of Robinson 
Crusoe which was based upon it is, of counw, mainly imaginary'. 

One day the Farabees spent on Juan Fentandej: Island, and, 
leaving there at midmght un Christmas Eve an<l spending the Yule- 
tide (which in this region occurs tn mtdsunimer) at sea, they again 
reached Valparaiso on Dect-mber 26th, and the foUowiiyj day pro 
ccetled to Santiago. They apparently spent from that time until 
January 8th recupeniting and preparing for the next exptxlition, that 
to the Araucanian Indians in south central Chile. 

The Araucanians are a vugoroiis, independent nation, or at any 
rate were so until recently, lx; fore they became ilcl>auched and debased 
by "civilized” conditions. In many respects they resemble our own 
Indians of the great plains, free, independent, warlike, vigorou.** and 
upstanding, with many noble qualities. The)' arc fine hfjrsemen, 
but, like our own western Indians, unduly given to slR>ng drink. 
They Irear the honcir of having lieen ])n>l>ably the only American 
nation successfully to resist all invasion of their territories. The 
conquering armies of the Peruvian Incas learned this to their cost 
when they endeavored to extend their empire ever further south in 
the dal's iK'fore the Spanish Conquest, and the southern Iwundary 
of the Inca Empire was set at the northern limit of Araucanian 
tcrritcjry. The Spanish conquerors succeeded but little better, and 
iifter a eeiitur>' of guerilla warfare the independence of the Arau- 
canians within the Moluche district was rvcognizwl by treaty. 

The Mapuchc, as the Araticanians term then\seWes, probably 
immigrated into Chile from the pamjias of ,;\rgentina in pre-Inca 
days, for tliey are evifieinly closely akin to the Tchuelchc of Pata¬ 
gonia, although speaking a different language, otie probably aJoptetl 
from the earlier ijopttlatioiw which they disphvcetl. Like the Pata¬ 
gonians, they were nomadic hunters, hunting the giianaco and tlie 
rhea (the South American ostrich) with the bitias* The introduction 
of the horse gave them wider range and niodificd their culture con¬ 
siderably, and in recent years the settling of the country and the 
diminrttion of game have affected them exactly as they have the 
Indians of our western states. From a nomadic, hunting life, they 
Irave lH«n compelled to adojjt the agricultural method of existence 
and arc show-ing considerable progress in this. All U<e land around 
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Temuco, a lowti of ten thnttsnml inhabiUints in which few Arau- 
canians live» is own«l by Indtajis and afforc^s them bountiful crops 
of wheat. As on our Indian reservations* they are not allowed to 
sell their lands. 

Dr. and Mrs. Famliee left Santiago on Januarj* 8th for Tcmiico 
and remained until Jamiary 29th in Araucaniati territory at Temuco, 
Puerto Saavedra and Kepi. In these three weeJ<s, Dr, Farabee did a 
amount of wrjrk witli the natives. He secured for the Univer¬ 
sity Museum a valuable collection illustrating their life, consisting 
mainly of the fine woven tvoolen blatikcU and the large heavy oma* 
meats of IjeaWn silver W’hich are the principal adornment of the 
women. A large number of photographs were taken, illustrative of 
the life of the natives, esjxxiuUy ai the hesta of San Sebasthm, one 
of the principal celebrations of the Araucanians, held only once each 
year and which the harabecs wenE: lucky enough to observe, 

A notebook full of scientific observations on the ^lapuche was 
made by Dr, Farabec iivluch will make an impoitojit contribution to 
anthropological literature. This includes vocabularies, physical 
measurements, folklore, terms of relationslnp. name derivation, and 
ethnological notes in material culture, religion, witchcraft and sha¬ 
manism, marriage and burial customs, all of width are too teclmiad 
and voluminous for even a resume to lie here. 

This was the last piece of aeld research done by Dr. Farabec. 
Returning to Santiago on January 30th, Mrs, Fanil msc was taken ill 
for several days, w'liich delayed their departure for Buenos Aires. 
On February 5lU they left Santiago ovei the In ter-Andean railroaci, 
a rofid of magnificent scenen,^ anil wonderful cngirucririg aocomplish- 
menis, ^err^ssing the majestic .Antics and dt^seending to the pampas of 
Argentina. During this journey Dr. Farabec* was quite iU, Reaching 
Buenos Aiies, he went to the hospital for treatment and remained 
fivi* da}*s. Two wtvks longer they spent in the Capital of the Argen- 
linc. Finally on March I si they trmk the Pan Anicjican train for 
Rio de Janeiro, and passing througJi Montevidtio, Santos and Sao 
Paulo, they reached the beautiful metnjp^dis on March 7th, In 
Rio Dr, Faraljce spent two weeks, doubtless in ttic same fashion as 
at Buenos Aires, visiting hospitals in liearcli of medical rtdief and 
museunis for study. Dn the 21st, accoTupanied by his wife, he went 
on board the steamer Western WorVl and on April 3ril arrived in 
New ^ ork, 11c was still full of counigc but hjs little remaining 
strength w'as uncc]ual to further effort. 
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Dr. Farabee never regained sufficienl health to resume his official 
duties at the University Museimi. He never again saw the vuluabk 
collections which he had secured nor was he ever able to prepare for 
publication any of his important scientific data* For over two years, 
with failing strength but indomitable determinationf he fought for 
Ufe. His malady had developed int<) pernicious anaemia, and after 
his long illntjss, on June 24, 1925. he died at his home town of Wash¬ 
ington, Pennsylvania, in the sixtieth year of his age. 
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.ALFRED COLLINS IN THE CONGO 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD OF DAILY LIFE 
WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 
By H. U. IL\ll 

T hese notes were compiled from information kindly furnished 
to me by Mr, Collins and from such references as 1 could find 
in the ^Tilings of other travellers. The photographs have 
iKreti selecteil from a series of several hundred made by Mr, Collms 
during his journey. 

The rtortheastem portion of the Belgian Congo is inhabited by 
a number of little known tribes, chiefly of tlie type sometimes called 
forest negro frt»m the fact that their most characteristic representa¬ 
tives are now to be found in and on the outskirts of the great Congo 
forests which stretch across the €X)ntinent from the neighbourhood 
of the chain of lakes occupying the Albertinc Rift Valley, in which 
the Nile takes its rise—I^kes 'I'anganyika, Ki%ti, Edward, and 
—to the Gaboon and the Camcrorms, near the west coast. 
Mr. A. M. Collins, the well known traveller and big game hunter, 
latelv visited this region in quest of examples of rare species of the 
large animals which still haunt its forests and savannahs. Mr. 
Collins, whose generr^sity has enriched the zoological collcciioiis of 
Philadelphia. New York and Chicago with the results of this and 
former cxpe<litions to tropical as well as to arctic regions, has with 
no less generositi' made a valuable contribution to the African sec¬ 
tion of the Ijni\*ersity Museum in the form of a collection of objects 
and photographs illustrating the life of these forest negroes and other 
itities of the northeastem C(jngo. The photographs w'hich, with 
Mr. Collins's kind permission, arc hero published for tlie first time, 
speak for themselves; the ethnographical collection is exhibited in 
the African room of the Museum. 

The route taken by Mr. Collins is indicated hy the broken line 
on the accompanying sketch map. The line is seen to eutta* tlie 
country wth which we are oonccmtx] at Ujiji on the eastern shore of 
Lake Tanganyika and to leave it at the northern end of ]..ake Albert, 
after making two important detours westward to the middle and 
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lower coxirses r*^pect.ivdy of the Rivers Lowa aotj Ituri, Besides 
collecting objects from tribes immediately' on iiis route. Mr. Collins 
also obtained some front Tuemijcri of trilies remote from it who w’ere 
visiting his hosts. The region west of the lakes is one concerning 
whtnie |n‘)pulation we know not very much more than the names of 
some of the tftt>es- Sinnley, junker, SUihlnuiim. Johnston, skirted 
it on the north and easti Johnston has summarized in bis ‘'Uganda 
Protectorate" and in "George Grenfell and the Congo" the general 
information gained liy himself and others concerning the peoples, 
especially the pygmies, on its confines i and a Belgian official, Com¬ 
mandant Delhaiso, has writutn a not very lengthy account of an 
important tribe of its southern l»order. The Warega or Balega. Mr. 
Collins* photographic and other illustrations of native life are on this 
account the more acceptable and important. 

The types of negroes represented in the photographs are three: 
the Watu-si of Ruanda. Iwtween Lakes Kivu and Etlwartl; the forest 
negroes inhabiting the greater part of the region, both forest proper 
and savannali or parklands; and the pygnues, or dwarhsh negroes 
of the Ituri forests, generally known as Wamhuti or Bambuti. The 
first, especially when compared with the usually sliori forest type and 
the dimunitive pygmies, are strikingly tall anti gocid looking people. 
They belong to a racial group sometimes known by the generic name 
of Hiina, cattle raising aristiX-'rats of various districts of British East 
Africa, and related to the Galla and Somali of the farther northeast. 
They probably represent an ancient blend of negro with a non- 
negroid north African and Asiatic stock. The shorter negroes, 
with whom they have to some extent intermingled, are agriculturists, 
practising a simple form of horticulture, without, tltat is, the use of 
the plough. Their principal garden products arc; bananas (or plan¬ 
tains), manioc (cassava), maize, and yams. They also ctvnsume 
large quantities of game. The pygmies, except in so far as they 
obtain cultivated vcgctuble produce from their neighbours in exchange 
for game, obtain their livelihcM.>d by the most primitive of pursuits, 
hunting and collecting wild fruits and rcxjts. 

The pygmies, where they have not enieretl into regular relations 
with their neighbours for the exchange of game for ganJcti pnxiuce 
and implements and weapons, are notorious as pilferers of gardens. 
On some occasions, to stave off reprisals for their larcenies, Ihcv are 
said to leave gifts of game in place of the plantains or other produce 
that they cany off. In one place, at any rate, this quite irregular 
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device for placating their victims has ^^t^come regularized into a form 
of procedure which supplies an interesting example of what is some¬ 
times known as the silent trade, instances of which have been recorded 
as a means of dealing with similar situations in various parts of the 
Tvorid, Tt occurs among the Alikas (pygmies) of the Upper Welle 
District of the Belgian Congo* When an *\kka returns from hunting, 
he repairs to the nearest banana plantation, taking witii him sfMne 
pieces of meat wrapjjed up in leaves. Then be climbs a tree, cuts 
down a bunch of bananas, descends, leaves a packet of meat skewered 
to the stem, and repeats the process with as many packers as he 
carries, ot as many hunches as he and his companions can carry off. 
Readers of “Kenilworth" will recall how customers of Way!and 
Smith got tlreir liorses shod by leaving horse and. coin near his myster¬ 
ious smithy and taking themiiclves off, to return after a given time to 
find the horse shod and the coin gone, though they had bad no sight 
of the smith. Whatever ancient historical reality may Ije rvpn&sented 
by the various forms of the Wc- viand legend in northern Europe may 
not be as old as the iirstance of the Silent Trade related by Herodotus 
in connection witli the trading of the Carthaginians on the African 
coast beyond the Pillars of Hca*ciiles for gold. It is an ancient and 
widespread device for iTringing together the objects of trade without 
necessary contact of the principals, if such contact is for one reason 
or another impossible or not desired. As in the case of the pygmies, 
it may lead in the end to free axid open tratle to the mutual advantage 
of former enemies; all the stages from hostile pillage to friendly 
intercourse with silent trading as the means of transitioin mav be 
seen in the historj' of the relations of the pygmies Tsdth tlieir neigh¬ 
bours. 

The primitiveness which sucli facts irnply is borne out in all 
other respects by the circumstasioes of these people so far as they are 
known. Even their small stature and other infauiile features of 
their physical constitution have led Kome wTiters to apply to investiga¬ 
tions of pygmy life and origins tempting analogies connecting them 
with what might be called the childhood of man. However that 
may l>e, tliey present an interesting example of people organized in 
what is, so far as is know'n, the least complicated form of society in 
existence. They have, it is said, no language of their own, speaking 
only, with certahi peculiarities of pranunclation, rmxiifi]t?d forms of 
the langi;agc of tlicir neigliboiirs. 
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A CoQ^ Anlla^ ctnnmonl}' ooitsists of a nnv %ii houses oa eadi 
of A dugjo streeL The street usually fornis the tinuf 

ttinHi{^ the forest, where one exists, and the trail itself is one that 
has been diacte hy the hahiti^ passage of lari^ game aujmAt p 
along a ilefimte ime of march to and from their eustamaiy feeding 
and drinking places. 
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The boutu]^ between raclaiiEuJar and dome sh^ipH h«t* m 
this part Africa passes in ti fjenenilly north to south dire^on 
^nnigh the northeast Con(;o. Canes or reeds are used for cover¬ 
ing the walls and a Jong coarse grass for thatching over the open 
wattle constniction of the rooh A reed screen covers the smaU 
wmdow. The quBdranguJar house b the form of dwelling which 
ties to the w'est of the boundary’ referTwl to. 
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Tl)(? dcmi; ^p«il hou« with a pcfrch is the ty|>& characteiisttc 
of ilie easteni (art of this repop. near the JiUces- Tha boats on 
Lake Eflienrti ore ocin^tmoteti by Etickin;|' topstlwT loitS pieces <jf 
teric. The ttiiie shapetj object made of twijp fulaccd near the bfiw 
of the boat is a fishpot. Another chameteristic posasaion of the 
people of this neifihfjourhood, the spool shaj«t3 portable ^1, ta 
seen beside the squatting figure near the bow of the boat. 
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The king dufioot, mfflfc from the tnjnk «f a vugie liuge tree, is 
the form of eancx* uiwd on Lake Kivtt. It is hcjwn and hnlltnmi 
jueana of the htm axa and chis^ thjat the negro blacksmitlM 
arc very dever in nuumfaetBring. See pbhp tW, 
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Thtj susiwnsion bridge of withes moofed Ui trees tm dilier 
bank of a stream, whoteter in Africa it orijfinatttl. sciiijs la have 
devdijjxstl prindfially in the vall{!>-s of the tw<» great riven of tJegro 
Africa, the Congo and the Niger, tjr the borrlcring tho«e 

valleys Ttua brid^ croescs the waters. a|itwTenLly rather hightzr 
than umal, of the liuri River, 
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tall, ipiitc handstnru! negmA, are found as a kind 
of ruling caste anwng the shiarter people «u the eastern bonieTS trf 
this n^on. Their dilTenent are known by different names. 

*^csfe are Watusi of Ruanda, between I^Ate liltlwunl and Lake 
Kivu, The dignified |xrsctiaye in front of Ihe group is the acm of a 
chief, the others are his huusehottl and retairCTs, They ait in 
cunons oontrasi in the matter of clothing—'which is not due to 
modem Christian i nfT i ien ce—t<i the uncla<! people who live so near 
to than. The diHerenoe in their ph>’sicu1 appearance is probably 
due to an andent admixture of non-tiegreid blood when their 
anccRUtrs livwl further north. 
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PerhaiJS tlw Afncun negroes, wui negn^d ixaoples in olher 
partn c$ tbc wnrid* aj^ bcttin- abk through cx}KTiwictr than anybody 
else to ai^fimtale the tmth i>f the iranic French *aw at^nu the 
necessary connection txftwecsi «ufferirtg and beauty^ At (my mtCp 
it b they irtio are ijwrulkrty addicted tn the practice whose results 
are bcautifidly shenvn in this phoitj^nipfi fnim the northern shore 
of Lake Edward. Thcije restjlfc 5 an? obtained hy ibo known 

scartattooing^ or^ sanoe it h not mtmitig proper^ m eicatrttatiim- 
A immljor of incKionii aiv made in Um akin and the juice of 41 
plant or some other iiritaiit Is ttibbcil into the wounds, causing 
them to hcsftJ up alter jmicli su^^iuration Into prtimiiietU v.'eals dnng 
the Efles of what art often fpiite elab^^tc ik^dgns. 
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pace and body are both cicatrized in the ease of this man 
from Kitunda, far to the west of Lake Kivu, fa addition he has 
hud a gap in the shape of an luvened V chippesd out bctufceu his 
two upper middle incisor teeth. This latter mutilatioii. like the 
other, is. at least sometimes, an outward sign of enttante into the 
adult state. 
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While an elabor^Uty scnlptuml dark skin a Mn beauty 
of its nwn. it fa difficult to sec any ia the% oimment krMwn muajly 
by the nsune id^'en to it fuithisr tjusi as the pdelc. fkibilt wcuicn 
pierce the upper lip and insert a seriis of plugs inereasing in 
diaim;tcr up to the limiL ol tension of ll»e tissues of itie tip* When 
this limit fa approximately reached* the last plug cmphjj'ed is 
retained as a permanent rjfnameitt. It fa not oti iword that 
fiahili TTomcn are by niturc eapcciatly voluble; but it would 
alnu^ seam that imuiculinn B^dnU gtaile by jtididimf refiTitaices to 
the gftsaler modisliiUTfS of greaitr and greater lip plugs had hrtiught 
ahcTut n stale of thinijs in which thu fjisti or any* vrtmi has died on 
feminine BEibili lips. 
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The natives do not commonly hunt the gonUa, but Mr. CoUini 
einpk>>-ed native huntem a-E guides and ajsd^nta in rcadiing the 
haunts of those great apes in the fonc^ halfway between Late 
and the main stream of the Congo (LuaUha). Mr CoOin^ 
writes: '^Gorillas werv the chid objeet of my We 

obtained them on the Lowa River about three days southwest of 
Walikali They w'w two or three weeks’ iravel ol the vnol- 
canoes where Mr. Aketoy pmeumi hi:^ for the Atnmcati Musann of 
Natiira] History and wenc at an altitude of JOOO to 4000 lect, 
whereas hia W'cne above 10,000 feet- 
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The African adupt the modt? of dit^ and to a \i^ 

eictent the omnttwnii aiul fehiom of t^twinal deconniion of their 
neigliboum Of their own mttiativc they sc-eio lo have lit Ik 
incImaticFTk towards ihe adcimiiufiit of their personA dther by 
mutiiatkn or by the attachTnent of ttlnkets or flinukfis. The 
fact i>f this hunter ut daubed with clay in a mnnner which 
suggests the rituni prepHimtion for important undertaldngs which 
b practiced by some trilKSw 
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A and beady bcvmft;e is made tram bananas mashed 

and mnccd ftith watef» the mixiiine then being allowed to fcnrant. 
The photograph indicates a process of mmiufactiire—or pcdtdactuLto, 
if one may be allowed the coinage—not unHke that fcilkiwed in 
andtTit (and contemporary) times m Eump^m and Oriental lands, 
where the jtiice of the gmpe was expressed by trampling^ aiul 
fmr^ted into wine. Aiuither method hn^ been rejxnted for 
this region of Africa, acfxirding to whidi the bananas am sliced 
into rmmeU. placed in a pot, coVEred with water, and allowed to 
fennrat for two day?, at the end of which time the infusion has 
become a highly mtoxicating brtw. The scene itere b a banana 
grove near the northwest comer of Lake Edwanl. Fuithei: north* 
among the Mangbettn, banana wine plays an imptjitant ^lart in 
the ecTEmotiies amnected with the initiation of yofuths into adult 
male society. There it is drunk on these occasions by the ciders 
from an earthenware jug the upper iHJrtitm of vvhich rqircstmts'a 
human head. A Cnc spedmeu is to be seen in the Mt-auUM 
among the many interesting objects in Mr. Co11iiu;'s coUcclion. 
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tilt: ttonhci0.^«rnt Bdi^'uttt Cmtgn 

%bis UibACOci fnpt? constsU m an cflithcnwnn: bnwl a sicm 
about iw inch Eotig. This is in^med into the thicker ctui of the 
irddrib of a bonam fcai whidh has primdiisl^ been peribrated 
long^tudiimlly. Sometimes a of Wrtona icaf rciHc4 tip into a 
small funnel takes the piece of the carthcuts'are bowl. On the 
mhvdi tlic smoker carries with him the bowl artly of his pipe. The 
stesL is nmiiwert from cKxasion to o<!cns|on as a Editable baiting; 
l»hu9? is reachjud Smoldcj^ while actunUy rtiutc w^mlil sowii 
to he out of the tinestion. The man k one erf the Watetnbo 
(Batembo) from the counm' northtvest erf Lake Kim 
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The piiaiitivc iiwfilt'S yot disoovprctl Imve all Icnowti the 
use of fire, though tt ut noi quite eertaih that oU have known how to 
pfoiluoe it. One of the most immitivu tv*ys of iWng this is 
illustralrf here, mi the westwnJSfl trail from Lake Kivu. On & 
flAttcned stick heJt! horiiKmtally upon the grennui the extremity' lA 
another Stick, held ^tirtically I*tween the hands and rapidly 
twirled by n reciprocal moveraent of the hands, is pressed. The 
firiclion at this point of conlnct of the two slicks jientTHlis sufTident 
heat to ignite dther the wood ilust produced by tbe friction or boihs 
other form of tinder held close to this point for the gUiwinfi wow! 
(hurt to fall ujjon. 
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Of the two types of bellows UBcd in oeerci Africa the one 
aiustiated here « tlus wiijcr spread. It consists of two cylinder? 
looaely covered with Man for sametinies with banano leaves). To 
this covering two handles ore attached, which by raistn;; and lower¬ 
ing alieraaiely the Iooik tMVcjrfng of each the cylinders force o 
contonioiis stitaan of air through o tnbc which ie plactil in direct 
, contact with ihe fins. With hit infant ive miclting furnace ond 
forge, in both of which this kind of hidltiwB plays its port, the negro 
craftsman tumE out excellent work in item. 
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In the South Sefls the iniiu^n' here Illuntmted ifr m llu; luuub 
of the ^^omen. Here, I'xitween the tniiidli* ctnuise of the Semi ltd and 
the upper Iiiiri River, this iniiusti^’, ihc luakhig of the fabric 
which wr^'Ufi as bin ebths find bbnlik*. seems to be the bnOTOsa 
of the men. t'Jnc of several kinds of slender trees, of which the com- 
tTiutu:sl is u staxies «f fip, provides the Ixtrk for the mjititiiactnre of 
this so failed bark doth. The trees are rinjied with parBlIel 
incisinns passinR ihmuRh the bark and this is pedw] off in strips. 
TJichj are dgoroualy i>f!flten with a dub of ivtary dr heavy bom or 
hom inm a sort of vcRctoblc felt, the strips bdna stlicfusd t<f{{eilwr 
to form pieces of the sikc dfisited. Seme of thin hark doth, the 
bark from which it is mtide, ami a Imrk Iwnter, are timung tfie 
objects presented to the by Mr. CoUins. 
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Thjy fjcopb vt the gnsat fciteist and Lts fringes though not 
distinguished for tl>e lavish of ctothiiig have a fombre^ for 
»mpk otnamont^ of various ktnds^ An tmfHJrtant trictuMty of the 
Toen to the west of Lake Kivu m tlie itmtitig of butugas* 

anklets or leg ortwrnient.^ which are also used as cuTrmqr. A 
hutega is a ring oi split mne ot basriboo wrapped with niphia 
Each ring ps^sses current for one ecntiinc and a ccmfiiderablc num¬ 
ber of them may be carrictl in the manner in(Jiaued‘^A great 
coQvoiiidnce to pockvtless people. Giniles of butegn are also worn.. 
This leads to a Iiightr urdt of currency: once rounii the wiubIi, 
five ccnttni^. 
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Thtf most itndent of string instnimentB ia the musical bow. 
Tlie nwBt priuutivc, usc:^ of tht btw in warfaTS or huitLinf; must 
Jiavc ^been struck by the musical tone producwrl by the twang¬ 
ing of the bowstring as the arrow was disrharged—*' the suiifi of 
the bow," In the sini^jlcst form of the musical Ikiw the reso¬ 
nance of the vibrating string twangwl with the fingw or n short 
tttick is enhanced by holding the string iu the mouth, the cavity of 
which acts as a nsduiaior, A t a la ler sttigt id devnJojjrocnt a gounJ 
is attached to the bmv stave ami Iwuuglu into contact with the 
string by a loop fastened to the BCitud and encircling both stave 
nntl string. Prom this primitive instrument develops, in eastern 
Africa, the mimocliord. in which a rigid staff replaces the dnstic 
Ikw stave, while the gouid resonator remains attachctl hi n sitni l n r 
mnimer, Tills photogmph and the turn wore taken near Mbeni, 
a tielgiiin lawt on the Setniila River, clow; ua the ctistem edge t>f 
the great Congo Forest. 
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The muBicnl bow, In Atiicat is rfiamcteri^tic 9f Ihc negro 
inhabitants pn>peT, Tlie insertion of one end m the bow stave 
into the or its successor, r I^o^ co%^ered with skin, ami Lhe 

addition of set'eral stnnjjs atlachcd to pt.^ in tht stave and to the 
stretched skin coverbii: of tlic rcsonnior may have i^iven rise to 
the baqvfiuitnr, an iusinimeni known in andaru times in Egypt, 
smd stilj fcittmi there la wvU. as m Nubia, this Suilan and narihem 
ami northeastern Coiigu, Two inimaitittg examples, one nsjcm- 
tiling the crudest type of inatntn^l diown here, tfie other a fine 
exautple with carved ivorj- stem frean the Mangbettu furthirr north, 
may bo seen in the African Room at the MustVM* in one of the 
eases dwotod to the adluetion mated by Mr, Collins, 
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Amotis ^iLTcusskm imtruimjnlA* btsUk-fl the drum frmfwsr* the 
hafi a- mdo disltibulimi in th:^j Africa. Ttir tnm^cNTi 
is rather It wooden than a dnitu^ bdng of a ieciiciti of a 

tree trunk hollawcd out Uinjugh n Icm^ mmnw langittijclinal in 
its upper surface. Whik; it is often beaten as aci accompiauimexit 
Id dunces, tho mmi imporcant function of the lurj^r kind of tom- 
Lom is in Eiigjialfin};. In itomc parts of Africa. csix^daUy the 
elaborate messapK can be senl by l>ealjn|; the totU'-toni aceordimr 
to a system erf vurykiK txines and tempen wcll^tiiowrn wittrin the 
tribe, to a distance uf several miles and odayeci over a temlory of 
any extent within which the jjiirtkuUr Jrmn Is 

Tlir tom-tont of this ty|ie h often the [iR>j>crty of the chief« aiul by 
il or trihesanitu am srumTfioned to asserable on imjitiirtaiii 

oocosjents. The pholr>graijh niiule five out on the tomJ 
from fiuTuu, near the sonthwiistem shorn of Uikt Albert* to 
StanteyviUe, on the mfliTi fiinaim of thc.Conj^. 
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Thtf pladnt; of a ^luiniJ for f>/T£riass, simitar tft thu^ in tiie 
vitlsgc? street, or at tbr i^nlisince to a vitlas^. as henr. has lienn 
repotted fium tjarta of the Congo. In this rs^on, west and 

southwest of -Lake Kim, the creclion of shrines of this kind has 
not hitherto Ixcn reported. Prom analogy with other Congo 
euEttmis, known further west, and from what Tittle is known of the 
beliefs with regan] to spirits of the fHKipUt in th^ vnatem legion, it 
is likdy that die offerings placed in this shrine are for the benefit of 
the disemliodicd souls of recently tlweased rdativ’es td die villageis. 
These, at any rate for a’certotti fatioil after the death of the body, 
ore in a habitnally wrathful frame of mind. Tf angry', hence.also 
nialcvoltmi. For thtir appeasement ntal thus to avert the resulta 
of 1 heir ill will from tlic vitlagets. shrines to aiTon] these homdess 
and disgmutlcr.l ghosts shelter and refreshment arc someitmes 
erected. 
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W^wdcarvmgs representm;; htittmjt bddgs in the northcaj^tem 
Ckingo an;, ns a ruk. mmnum, much rmttrr* anrl more highly 
convcntii)iialize<I than snrfi carvings are in the wastem ba^in of 
the great river. VVhib. in the western Congo, these are 

either toys, e^tample!} of "art for art's sake,"^ nr receptacles or 
bearers c>f “medicine," i. c, cf substances regarded as magit^lly 
potent^ in the nonheasi it seems^ so fttr as oitr meagre InforniaLioTi 
goes^ tliat thcjsc figures an* commonly re|in3sentntioii5 of cLnceslors 
nr in sirdc other way ctinnjectdd with the wi,irship or ecnnnennfjnitirjn 
of deceased Mforthies. The exmntte here figured sire liaitl X<f be u 
“g«l imd goddess worship|)^l tjcfcFn: going dephant hunting/* 
They WOT iihoiogmphed at the Belgian of ^fast< 1 i (.Midd) 
bouthw^si of t-ake Kavxx. 
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The African pygmies^ dwarfisih forest peo}>1e living in scat¬ 
tered grmips in the <^qnatoriI]t wuodlancbc Africa, were known to 
the Aiidcnts, but have been mliecomed cmiy within tweni times. 
Thrir hemispbrnetd huts, placed in cunvenient ghules in the foiest 
ns temporary shelter in their .wandering existence, appear to be the 
primitive fonerrunners of the dome sha^jcd houses iilnstratcd else- 
where in these pages and uf the similar dweliings of the Kjirtlrs hi 
South Africa. Driveninto Ihodwpforvsteby Uicimrurfikinfiof Ihc^ 
Lnllet neigUhiours, tfic pj^j^mes have achicvdl the of the 

UtLer by their ^Irill with the lx<w, frtmi which they ilischan^c miall 
arrows, the oLhetwise oompurativdy iririgniGeant wounds firum 
which ate rendered deadly by the applic^iioti of pui^^cmK to the 
arrowhiiarb. As a cotU¥e«iwetice the pygmies stre gt-tumilly Irft 
unmolested by Xhtir ncighbmira. In some on^es their skill in hunt¬ 
ing bus led to thdr becoming attached a^ depemkmts to the tdotu; 
ad^'^anccf] negro tribes living nn the tK^rders of the forests who 
supply them with hxyn, vegetable fcxKl, and oiher applies in return 
for products of the diase. 
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Mr- Collins is sumcfinK beside a pygmy burner in an ciic^p- 
mioil iiEsar the Ituti River. Thf* pygmiiKS til this region are kcKnvn 
to their Bimm nti^hours as Bambuli or WambulL 
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ACCESSTONS- 
By Gift* 

From Mrs* Edward Bok, the Muscitm has recfdved as a 12 
Indian baskets. 

From Mr. Alfred M. Collins, 5 A&ican ethnological s[>cctmens 
as an addition to his collection in tlie Museum. 

From Mrs. Lydia Henriques* ^ archaeological specimens from 
Ecuador. 

From Mrs. Charles Platt, Jr., 1 Chinese cloisonne vase and two 
Chinese Sang de bceuf vases of the Yung CJi&ng Pericjd. 
From Dr. Jvidson Daland, a woodcarving by an Ainu and a small 
collection of .Alaskan Eskimo ethnological specimens. 

From Mr. Kojiro Matsukata, a book of reproductions of Japanese 
prints. 

From Miss Alice Brock, reproductions and models of Japanese 
maney. 

From Dr. Marj' Crwccm, a collection of Chinese emhnuderies, 
ornaments and utensils. 

From Mr. C, T. Loo, a Chinese velvet tapestry of the Kien Lung 
Peri<xl. 

From Mr. W. H. Church, a piece of Paiute Indian bead work. 
From Mr. F. C. Durant, a lai^ Inca arybaJlus, a stone mortar 
and a mask shaped stone. From Mr. Durant as a loan, a 
Peruvian stone sacrificial bowl. 

From Mr. Ra^mtond Pitcairn as a loan, 8 pieces of Gothic 
and late Roman sculpture. 

By Purchase. 

The following additions have been made to the Egyjjthin 
collections. 

A limestone dog with cartouche of Thotmes IT I. 

A faience figure of Bes. 

A limestone panel from the wall of a tomb. 

A Ptolemaic silver IwwI. 

A black gnniitc head of Thotmes III. 

A portrait Jiead of a Pruice in black granite. 
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4 bronze images of gods. 

A broiuse cat. 

A smail bust in limestone {sculptor's model). 

A has relief in limestone {sculptor's moilel). 

A bronze statuette of a seated priest. 

A fresco from a tomb wall decoration. 

An inscribed stone writing tablet. 

A diorite figure of Osiris. 

A statue of Amcnhotep TL 
A Coptic stone relief. 

The following additions I^ave been made to the Mediterranean 
Section. 

2 large Greek marble Icjutrbphores. 

2 Tanagru figurines. 

A red figured Greek vase. 

A Greek statuette of Demeter, 

Part of an Attic grave stelai. 

An Attic crater. 

A Cypriote painted barrel shapetl jar from the Ceanola 
Collect win in the Metropolitan Museum. 

The following additions have been made to the Chinese collection. 
12 Chinese tenracottas. 

18 Chinese textiles. 

The following additions have been made to the Persian collection, 
A large Persian jar of the 8th Century. 

A Persian textile of the thth Century. 

Persian iihmhnated manuscript Uxjk. 16th Century. 
The Khamsa of Nizami. 

A .Mohammedan bronze candlestick inlaid with silver. 
Uth Century, 

All Arabic enamelled glass liottle. 14th Century. 
Misoelluiteous. 

A Crow Indian ethnological collection. 

2 .Aztec stone masks. 

0 ethnological specimens from the J^outh Seas. 

IS African wooden masks and fetiches. 
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THE CHARLES C. HARRISON FOUNDATION. 

The Museum has received a sum of one hundred tliousand 
flollars from the children of Mr. Charles C. Harrison "to be 
kno^'i’n as Titk Cuarles C, Hariuson* Foi:>n>ATioN. , . . The 
mcome of this Foutidatirm shall Ive userl to defray the expenses of 
MtLsGum Lectures, or in such other waj^s as the Mimagers of 
the Museum shidl direct.*' The letter conveying the gift is 
signed by Mr, George L. Harrison, Jr., Mrs. Slloii Harrison 
MeMichacL Chai-lcfi C. Harrison, Jr.., Mr. Harr}' W, Har¬ 
rison, Mrs. Dorothy H. Eustts and Miss Esther H. Rowland. 

THE ShL^RPE MEMORIAL. 

By understanding with Miss Mary- A. SlvartJe of Wilkes 
Barre ami Washington in association with her brother a:id 
sister, Mr. Richard Sharpe and Mrs. Henry' St. George Tucker, 
the Museum unll erect a memorial to their parents. Richard 
ami Sally i^tittcrson Sharpe. Miss ElisaiietJt Memtgomery 
SharjJC and Miss Sally Slmryx*, deceased daughters of Richard 
and Sally Patterson Sharpe, made provision for a memorial 
and the surviving cliildren in giving eflfect thereto haw decidett 
upon a gallery. Details will be published later. 

APPOINTME,NT. 

Dr. J. Alden Mason has been appointed Curator fit tlie 
.American Section. 

EXPEDITIONS IN THE FIELD. 

'I'he fourth season's work at Beisan liegan on September 1, 
1935, and came to a close on ncotnnber 51, The stiason's work 
was chiefly remarkable for the discovery of four different temples 
of Asbtaruth suijerim posed over iiaich other and dating frfnn the 
lime of .Amenliotcp IH of the XVIU Dynasty of Eg>'pt Lf> that 
of Raraeses T1 of the XJX Dynasty, In ihi>sc tcniples fotintlalion 
deiJCKiits and many cult objects were found as well as sculptures 
representing the deity in whose honour the tentples were raised. 
The eollection;.s obtained are lieing exhibited for the present 
without division in the Museum at lerusalem. At a suitable 
time they will Iw dividwl, and one half will come to the 
University .Museum, Tlk^ mcmijem of the expedition remained 
iu Syria and Egypt during the summer and excavations will be 
resumed on Scptemlter L 
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Mr. Alan Rowe, Dtrector of the Palestine Expedition repre¬ 
sented the Musoiim at the Jntemniiotial Arcliaeologicat Congress 
helil at BejTcnit, Damasctts and Jerusalem in April. The 
delegates to the Congress made a visit to Beiaan and inspected 
tlie Museum’s excavations there. 

The Joint Expedition of the Museum of the University of 
Peimsylvania and the British Musevtin at Ur of tlte Chaldees 
worked continuously from Novemtxir 1 untU March 15, taking 
advantage of the cooler and more favourable season. A numt>er 
of sculptures were found, including a statite of the goddess. Bau, 
an inscribed statue of Ningal anej a white marble head of tljt 
same goddess with inlaid eyesoflapis laaul i. Of great im portance 
also is a deposit of inscrilwd tablets; and of special significance 
is the temple kitchen showing deUuls of doTn«>tic architecture 
and doTncstic arnmgements of the divinity and his priesthood. 
As usual, the collections will first he shown in London during 
the summer and at the Museum of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania next 'winter. Mr. Woolley has returned to London 
and Or, Ijcgmin to Philadelphia. It is expected that work 
will be resumed again <>n Nov^ember t. 

From Mr. Louis Shotridge in Alaska the Museum has 
received a number of rare specimens from the Tiinkit villages 
along the southeasteni coast. Mr, iihotHdge spent the winter 
in Sitka and its ^dcinity. As soon as the ice was clear, he 
started in his l>oat on a trip of cxploratkni along the whole length 
of the coast. 

PUBLIC LECTURES. 

Nineteen public lectures were given on Saturday after¬ 
noons during the past winter, Ijcginning on November 7 and 
ending on March 2*. These lectures were altenilcd by l+,306 
persons. 

Fifteen lectures were given on Sunday afternoons during 
the water. Tcese were attended l>y 5,045 persons. 

EDUCATIONAL DEFAR'J'MENT, 

Thirty two lectures were given for the pupils in the 
Elementary Schools during the winter. These were attended 
by 22,328 children, fn addition to these, thirty talks were 
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given for tlie Elementarj.' Schools upon American history, 
illustrated hy the '‘Chronicles of America" films. These were 
attended by 22.989 cliildren. 

Seven lectures were given for the High Schools, winch 
Vi'cte attended by 2,058 students. 


NEW AIEMBERS 

The foItoUiing Members have been elected: 

Peulow i-or Life 
Harry C. Trexlcr 

Life Mem&er 
T. Morris Perot 


CoN-TRjBirrwG Memjiek 
Joseph B, McCall 

Annual MoinEKs 


Miss Eleanor Grier Barto] 
T, Dun Belfield 
Bernard Berenson 
Adolphe E. Boric. 3d 
Mrs. Frank Bricker 
William Ellis Coale 
M. lie Ja VUlepilli^re 
Mrs. Thomas W. Harris 
Miss Augush<i W, Harrison 
Mrs, W. H. Heulings 
Mrs, George E. Honor 
Mrs. Ernest Edgar Juhnson 
Mrs. E. B, I .earning 
John W. Lea 
Rufus King Lennig 
Mrs. George H. Lorimer 
Miss Anna R. I.x)wenlmrg 
Harrison Me Michael 
Hi:nry 5. Morris 
Miss Edith M. Peters 


Mrs. Beverley R. Potter 
Miss Martha Rea 
Dr. Abner R. Renningcr 
W. H. Riley 
Randolph P. Russell 
John W, Scliell 
Dr. Erlgar Fahs Smith 
Dr, Edvrin C. Town 
Mrs. Charles M, Tyson 
Mrs, Henry Pepper Vaux 
Mrs. Marj' S. V'^erlenden 
Miss Mary Rogers Warren 
Miss Reh^'a H, Whelan 
George Pfjster White 
G. Scaring Wilson 
M«. Joseph R, Wilson 
J. M. Woodmir 
Mrs. Duncjin A. Worrell 
Clarence S. Zaniainger 
Mrs, Clarence S, Zantzinger 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 

I fiive and bequeath to the Trustees of the University of Petm- 

sylvama the sum of ... dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum, (Here, if desired, specify in detail the 
purposes.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

In order that The University Museum may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantial gifts which have been already received, 
and which will hereafter be donated or bequeathed for the develop- 
ment of its resources and the extension of its usefulness, the Board 
of Managers have adopted the following classification for contribu¬ 
tors and members, and have resolved that the names of the donors of 
aggregate sums of $25,000 and upwards, in cash, securities, or prop¬ 
erty shall be inscribed upon a suitable tablet or tablets, to be properly 
displayed in the Museum. 

There shall be five classes of Contributors designated as follows: 
Benefactors, who sliall have contributed the equivalent of $50,000 
Associate Benefactors," “ *' “ 35,000 

Patrons " " '■ " 10,000 

Associate Patrons, “ '* " 5,000 

Fellows “ '■ -- 1,000 

There shall be four classes of Members designated as follows: 
Life Members, who shall contribute $500 

Contributing Members, *' " “ 100 annually 

Sustaining Members. “ “ “ 25 “ 

Annual Metnbers, mu „ lo “ 

Contributors and Members arc entitled to the following privi- 
l^es: adnussion to the Museum at ah reasonable times; invita¬ 
tions to receptions given by the Board of Managers at the Museum; 
invitations and reserved seats for lectures; the Museum Jourxal; 
copies of all guides and handbooks published by the Museum and 
free use of the Library. 
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CHINESE FRESCOES OF THE T’ANG DYNAS'H^ 

IN Tl-JE MUSEUM 

6I8-m A, D. 

BV Hlil.EN E. FliKNAU) 

T he Museum has recently acquired three eotossal Chintsse 
frescoes which, we timy stau- without exaggeration, are among 
the most important tvorks of art that have ever ctime out of 
China. Artisticiilly they are amazing in the grandeur of their con¬ 
ception, the power and rhHhm of their line design and the glorious 
subdued harmony of their colouring. Historically they are price¬ 
less, as hitherto no fresettes of such pn>[H>rtions mid majesty have 
been known to exist in that part of the world from which they have 
come, Indeeil. up to within a few years ago it was thijiight that the 
great frescoes painted on the walls of tcmpltss and pal nets during tho 
T'ang tlynasiy mid so extolled in Chinese literature tiad all j3frisiu.i‘l 
long ago. TraA'cliers n.'])ortcd the buildings destroyed without 
leaving a trace and it was generally assumed that no Chinese frescoes 
ctf an early period would ever la* found. Expetlilions under Von k* 
C{H|, Count CHani and CoUuicl Kozloff have discovened fragments 
of wall paintings in 'I'urfan and ttUier parts of Central Asia, but they 
could hrmll)’^ Ijc called Chinese. In an expedition of I9f)() to 
Kir Aurel Bteiii visiitMri the caves of the Thousand Biitldli.'ia at Tun 
Ilumig on titc far wesietn border of China and since then he, M. 
Belliot, and iithers have made known to the work! the wonderful 
frescoes there, and fragmctits of paintings on silk, many of which 
were at once recognized to be of unqucsiiontd T'ang date. How* 
ever, the presence in these paintings of Turfanese characteristics 
and the fact tlwl many of them showtxi provincial workmanslup 
would soem to place them outside the central traditions of Chinese 
art. 
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1'hc Museum had already acquired iji 1925 a set of mural 
paintings from the walls of a cave tern pic in HcfOau province. They 
were ot much beauty of line and colour at)d occasioned considerable 
surprise and comment. But as these frescoes, together with similar 
examples tliat appeared in Europe and America at the same time, 
were usually single figures cut from the walls and thus dissociatetl 
from their companir>n figures and surroundings and as there was no 
definite data in regard to them, their chief effect, apart froni the 
recognition of their artistic merit, was to prove that frescoes did still 
exist in Central China, for their style was such that the statement 
in regard to their prt>venience was accepted as pitihably correct. 
Accessories and tTirious characteristics of technique ted us to judge 
that they were cjitreutetl in the Sung or Yuan period, somewhat later 
than the era in which ].iainting wits said to have reached its greatest 
licights. However, their existence held out a faint hope that some 
lime, in some hidden and forgotten mountain monastery near the 
old scats of Chinese civilization, some fresco of an earlier period 
might be brought to light. 

This hope has been realized in the new frescoes acquircfl by the 
Museum. And exficctations have been so far exceeded that these 
iliree frescoes appear as a revelation. For they an? tremendous in 
size and ovenvhclming in their majestic presence. As one enters the 
hall which they now seem to dominate and stands facing them he 
cannot repress a feeling of awe at tlic sight of the great Buddha 
rising some twenty fed above liim and gazing down witli the strange 
green light about his temples and hair. 

There are thn?e panels as they now stand framed on the wall 
of Charles Custis Harrison Hall, also a small sectitm belonging to 
tlie left panel but not at prcsenl framed with it. Originally these 
all Ipelonged together, forming i»rts of one enormous painting which 
miLst hav^e been at least forty feet long and riven ty-five feet high 
and may have been even larger. We will describe the three panels 
before explaining the composition of which they formed a main pari. 

The great Buddha facing us in the central panel is Sakyamuni 
seated on an elaborate dais with legs crossed and each fool resting 
ijn the tjppijsite thigh, with soles of the feel turned up, a posture 
known as padmasanu. In his lap he holds on the palm of his left 
hand the wheel •->{ the Law wliidt he has just Iwcn turning with his 
right hand. 'I'he large though not massive head is set on a heavy 
neck and strong shoulders with great digniiy and poise and the face 
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btfars a serene htilf dreamy expression. The three mfjsi promhient 
m.irks of (►eaiiLy anti holiness arc all represented; the ushnislia or 
protnibetance of the skull which t'ormet,! a sort oi bump of wisdom 
on the top of his heati; the uma or spot on the forehead iKJtween the 
eyebniws, from which rays of light were said to have shone in times 
when he was inspired; and the long ear lobes which are so admired 
l*y Eastern ptN>]des and were considered a sign of holiness. 'I'he 
garments are plain and consist of a loitg rctl undci' rotie wliich falls 
over the knees and around the ankles, a brilliant emerald green 
scarf, which is draped from the BndfJha’s right shoulder, is kmped 
up over the right arm and then siveeps down across the right knee 
to the throne, and on top of these a rich dark red, almost maroon, 
cloak lined with InitT. which niert'ly Iai>5 ijvor the right slionlder hut 
swmt.hcs the whole left side and arm in heavy folds which fall back 
over the left knee and chape ihenistlves on tlie throne below. The 
hair is a deep purplish black with some indigo blue in it, and edging 
it all around the forehead is a strange green which touches up the 
cyebrcfW's and mustache and Ixsird also and lends an uncanny liglit 
to the face. I'lesh tones are light tan. The Buddha*s breast is bare 
to the waist, where a brot-ade Ijelt in tan and green appears behind 
the- bejewelled wheel of the Law, 

The figure sits on a large cu-shion with a rich brocade [laUcm 
in blue, gR-en and tan, and this in turn rests on h throne of which 
i.ht; details can hardly be made out, but the upper part of which is 
evidently a low octagonal filatbtrtn of emerald green resting on another 
similar but snialler platform. Below' in front of the throne are iJirtfe 
lignrcs, one of n chiUl with its head sliaved cxcciit for a ftW’ tufts of 
dark hair and the other Iw’o of young and feminine looking Bodhis- 
attvas presenting oftenngs to the Huddlia. The child ha.s his back to 
the throne and b niising Iris right ann as if callbg to s<mie playmate 
to come. TIUf Hgurc next to the child, with her prufite upturned 
towards the right, is holding up a large grdden yellow platter full of 
pearls and precious stones, out of the midst of wdiicJi rises n brandi 
of deep Twl coral. The thini figure leans front the right and, while 
hxiking back over her left shoulricr, starts to raise, with a grace¬ 
ful gfssture, a large blue bowl of clir>''santhemums, Fiekiw this the 
fresco is much worn and one can make out only rows gf lotus petals, 
tassels, and what appear to l>e stejj.s, all cvidenity belonging to the 
throne, the ends of long scarfs and, direcUy in front, a huge lotvis 
stHrtl ptHi looking like a green howl resting upon prfials mid stamens. 
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It will be noticed that the heads of the three small figures ane pr(>- 
vided with lialos which are merely black circles. 

The i>imel on the left is finly less imprf^jaive than that of the 
Buddlm. The figure is that of Avalokitcsvani, the B«3ilhis3ttva of 
Mercy, knowm more familuuly as Kwan Yin. The tiny figure of a 
Budfilia in the headdress leaves no question as to this identification, 
'rhis huge Bodhisatts'a, represented as male after the Indian tradi¬ 
tion, is seated in European fasliioii and is turned three quarters towarej 
the central Buddlia, One is stnick with the gorgeousness of the 
adornments in contrast to the plainness of the Buddha’s garments, 
for here is a high jewelled lieaddress with streamers and pendants 
descending <m either side, elaborate earrings, necklaces, bracelets. 
An undergarment of ^vliite is drapwl in many parallel folds over the 
knees and across the shins. Over this a rol)e of ml appears. A 
scarf of blue falls from the right shoxddcr. is caught up over the arm 
and descends to the eliair below. Over all, just lapping over the right 
shoulder but completely covering the left side, is a great deep red 
cloak. T'he flesh tones are Ught tan. Both forearms are raised in 
the act of unt>divg the cord of a liook which the Bodhisattva holds 
in hLs left hand. Beside him on hts right stands a smaller figure, 
that of a graceful female deity bidding her hands in an attitude of 
adoration. In the from oi her elahtjnite headdress, which is a mass 
of emerald and blue featbt'rs and precious stones, is set a large creamy 
oval jew'el. Her emerald and tan garments sivcep back in long 
unbroken lines and there is a halo drawn juDund lier head. Below, 
at the foot of AvalokitcSA’ara, stands a child figure facing toward 
tlie Buddha and throwing VioLh arms above his bead with hands 
clasped in adoration. This figure has no halo. The fragment of 
fresco already mentioned belongs to this panel and should adjoin 
it on the left side. It liears the figure of an attendant to the ddty 
with the creamy f>vnl jewel, a dainty female Bodhisattva without a 
halo but wearing a bejewelletl headdress and carrj-iiig a luirc in her 
liands. 

The sceue on the right hand panel i.s diffurenL from these other 
two. J t depicts an important j^ersemage in robes befitting an emjxeror 
approaching the Buddlia's throix* witli hands held in the attitude of 
adoration, while accompanying him is a smaU delicate female figure 
and follow'ing behind is an official looking gentleman who tjears a 
large golden yellow platter upt>n which lie three ixaehes. R;ick of 
this procession are the figures of two demon kings in fantastic armour. 
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The upper one, ^*1111 a bright greeti faw. boars a siwortl; the other, 
with a blue face, carries over his shoulders a huge smke which rears 
its lieud between the tw{» ilemon kings and ojx'na its jaws threaten' 
ingly*. The garments of the imperial figure in the foreground iiro 
most magjuficent. A white under roV a|>j)earss at neck, wrists, and 
in front. (Jver tlds are en’ieraUl green n^bes, brocaded ixirdens. oKve 
browTi flaps, all in nmiiy folds. The upper garment is a bright red 
robe with heavy embroidery around the neck. Cream coloured 
ribbons tied in bows on each shoulrler descend to the hem of the 
dress. JvwcUed chains are su.s 5 x*ndod from lHa' girdle and jtwA’lled 
bands are draped over the upper arm. The elaborate hat is tied on 
Aeith a ribbon bow under the chin. Sot conspicuously in the front 
of the hat is a bulge black oval jew'd. 'Che small female figure 
Ikeside this m»yal one wears a lieaulifully bejewelled headdress, but 
otherwise her garments are qmte plain, a simple white over tilvie 
Avith a bit of A>live and emerald green in the borders. H« hands 
arc covered by her sleeves. The official l«*aring the peaches is in 
blue with borders of cream and purplish brow'n relieved by a touch 
of emerald green. Both this official and the imperial Itwking person¬ 
age have halos drawn around their heads, both have long beards and 
mustaches indicated by fine straight Ijlack lines drawn fjarallel and 
barely veiling the outlines of lips and chin. At the left side of the 
panel appears a section of a very large halo which intersects that of 
the imperial peraonagu', the area of their interst'ction being repre¬ 
sented opaque. 

When the frescoes wen? remtivcd from the w'idis of the monas¬ 
tery they were taken off in oblong sections cut like large fiat tiles, 
the edges of w'hich may reathly l?e mmle out in the photognaphs. 
In the whole picture we recognize unmistakably a comp<;sit5fjin 
familiar to us tlirough the frescoes and paintings from Tun Huang. 

We have here three A>ut of the five most important portions of a 
Paradise Scene. The picture appears again and again on the walls 
of the cavps trf tht^ Thousand Buddhits, where, however, the central 
figure is usually Amida nithcr than Sakyamuni Buddha, From 
analogy we can visualiKc the whole scene, supplying the missing 
parts fnirn our knowledge of what must have completed the 
composition. 

The great figure of Sakyamimi occupied the center of tlic picture. 
Seated Am his right ivas Avalokitesvara. The c<uTesr>onding figure 
on the left must have been Maitrcya, as this completes the usual 
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tnad. Behind the throne, between the Buddha and each of the 
great seated Bodhisattvas, was a standing BodinsiiiU’a. Vt e can 
make out Uie arm of the one on the Buddha's left. Sometimes these 
positions were occupied by the rnotiks Aiianda and Kasyapa, but as 
the arm iti liiis case ivears bracelets the figure must be that of a 
Btidhisauva. Rising from the Buddha's shoulders are arcs of a 
circular halo behind Ixis head, a halo which was opatpie. The 
AvalokiteSvani had such a haltf also, the lines may l>e seem at the 
shouldom. So doubtless had the Maitreya on the other side to 
coirespond. 

The panel of tlie Buddha and that of the Avak>kitcsvara are 
adjoining: no part of the picture has betui lost Iwtween tliem. On 
the other side, however, consideraVde of the fresco is missing between 
the Buddha and the prt)cesslon of imperial looking deities. The 
Maitreya formerly occupied this space, The scalloped edge of his 
throne appears on the central panel just below the Buddha's left 
knee, (hi the panel of the procession the edge of the huge trans¬ 
parent halo running into a smaller opac|ue one at the top. of which 
only a small arc is visible, suggests that these notahk^ sttKxl dimctly 
to the right of the Maitreya. U is probable that all three *)f the 
main figures, the Buddlia, AvalokitcSvara and Maitreya. had huge 
body halos as well as the smaller ones liehind the head. Most of 
the Tun Huang paintings sliow this feature- Certainly the huge 
arc on the procession panel could hardly belong to any other figure 
than Mait^.^ya. Moreover, behind the Ixxik that AvalokiteSvara is 
holding appear two lines which I Wlieve are arcs of the intersecting 
body halos of the Buddha and the .VvalokiteSvara. 

Who b the personage depicted in rt^yal rrtbes ailoring the 
Buddha,' One thinks immediately of the figures of donors which 
appear so frequently in pictures of this kind. Tlic faces of the 
“Empercjr" and his official appear to be portraitB. Yet tliere are 
three features present which are not consistent witli Uiis view, the 
presence of Imlos* the black oval jew'el in the headdress which in sonic 
way connects this figure with that of the female deity standing bt>i;itle 
AvalokiteSvam with a similar but cream coloured jewel in her head¬ 
dress, and the significance of the jicaohes which the official is bringing 
as an offering. The hat of the '‘Emijcror" is very like those worn 
by some of the Taoist deities as depicted in the albuin of drawings 
owned by E. R, Martin and long considered as copies from works 
by Wu 'rao-tzfi of the T'ang fi>masty. These Taoistic deities wear 
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halos, ss’horeas wo know of no emperor so deified as to have acfinirod 
a halo in a Buddhist painting. The peaches are well knonm Taoist 
symbols of immortality. Incidentally the hare is auothtit* such 
symbol and is associaterl witli the motm, wliere he is supposed to 
live and pound the elmr of immortality in a mortar. The figure 
carrying the bare corresponds in size, position in the composition, 
garments, headdress, and even design of earring to the small figure 
accompanying the "Emperor,'* There is eertainly a connection. 
Do we have here some stellar or planetary deities of Taoistic origin? 
iTidecd, it is probable that the Bodhisatt^'a with the creamy oval 
jewel in her headdress is none other than T’ai Yin Hsing, Taoist 
Cioddessof the Moon, while the figure we have called the Emperor” 
represents T'ai Yang Using, tiue Taoist Sun God. 

At least the two figures lx;hind the "Empenir** and bis following 
are familiar. They represent two of ilie four ilenuin tdngs or bki- 
palas, gtianlians i^f the four finarters of the universe. The one 
cany in g a sword is Vimdliaka, Guardian of the South, the otlier, 
with the snake over his shoulders, ia ^nruphksha, Guardian of the 
West and King of the Ndgas, or Snake people. Their colours should 
lie blue and red respectively, but here we find that the artist has 
represented them as green and blue, ijrobably to fit in better mth 
Ins ceJour composit-ion. That their colours are less fixed Liy conven¬ 
tion Gian Gieir other attributes is ilUistrateii by the fact tiiat when 
these guardians are represented in Japanese art the colours have 
ln'cn changed aiiout completely. As for the other twM guardians, 
Kuhera of the North and Dhriiardshtm of the Ifast. in our fresco 
they were doulHless in .1 cum'spfmding position on the opposite 
side of the picture to the left of the Avalokite&i'ara, belonging 
on a panel now missing, wdiich rnaU-heil die procijssion panel just 
discussed. 

Thus we have reconstructed Uie scene in its main outlines. The 
Buddha seatcij cross legged on a throne in the center, turning the 
wheel of the Law, on one side the Hodliisaitva AvaJokiteAvam, on 
the other Gie Bo<lhisatlva Maiireya, both sitting in European fa-shion 
and turned slightly toward the Buddliu. Behind each great Hoil- 
Iiisattva a number of minor tlwiliisattvas and perhaps monks and 
Ixiyond them the demon kings two on each side. Near the front, 
advancing from l>oth sides, Taoistic dcitk« tendering adoration. 
In the immediate foreground children and young girl Bodhisattvas 
making offerings. 
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All this Is closely akin, not only in conception htit in many 
iJetails, to some of the frescoijs of Tun Huang. There is the same 
scheme of arrangement, the same position ctf the great Bodhisattvas 
sitting in European stylo. 'I'here are the lar^e halos around the three 
main figures, iwsides the small halos Iwhind tlieir heads, only in the 
Tun Huang paintings the large halos as "Well as tlie small are opaque 
and frequently omameiited with rather barl>anc marbled designs. 
Minor deities approaching in procession from tlie right occur in many 
of the I'uii Huang paintings and arc sometimes accompanied by 
smaller attendants on cadi side. Children appear al the foot of 
the throne in several of the pauitings and Bodhisattvas hold up 
jewelled caskets, vases, and plates of ijrecious stones as offerings. 
Almost every paradise scene has in it one or two Btxiliisattvas who 
stand or sit with their pn>filcs turned to us as they make their offer¬ 
ings. and some of these figures bear strildiig resemblance to the one 
in our fresc<>. lioth in drawing and in physiognomy. 

Such similarities as these force us to acknowledge tltat the 
paintings of Tun Hiuutg were composed according to a generally 
accepted arnmgenient f(ir such subjects find that the paintCTs in 
many respects followed the central schwtl of painting closely. But 
that the fresco in the University Mu.seuni lieloiigcd to that vciy 
fountain head of painting which was the inspiration the ponSncial 
schools, we cannot doubt when we note the differences. For this 
fresco far excels in majesty and artistic worth. In most of the lun 
Huang frescoes the darks and lights are spotty, many details, such 
as the halos, are barbaric in design, the composition has no rhythm 
or life as a wb-de. although parts do; whereas here the contrasts do 
not startle or confuse hut tiiakc a harmonious composition of darks 
and lights, the spacing is charactcriierl by that feeling for gratidcur 
which is one of the greatest elements in the tje-«t Chinese art, and the 
line design as a whole as well as in details is most wonderfully unified 
and rhythmical, eveiything in the composition rising to a peak in 
the great dfiminating figure of the ButUlha. There* is a more ample 
spaciou.<:ness here, a finer sense of grouping and subordination, 
better taste in details. Whether there existed in this fresco a.f in 
most of the Tun Huang I'aradise scenes the doncera and musicians 
performing in the foregrenind w’e cannot tell. We would conclude 
not. how'cver. liotli because the design docs not seem to require it 
and l>ecaiisc the condition of the frescoes at Hie bottom of the panels 
suggests that they cumc near the tt>ot of the w^Il w*here rubbish was 
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perhaps piloi against them and dampness destroyed tiie surface. 
Whether there were caitnpieSi landscapes ami other details a)>ove is 
also uncertain. 

The technique is not that of true fresco. The walls were plas¬ 
tered with mud mixed with much chopped straw' and m^cr this a 
smoother hut still ratluT gritty ctwit of re<ldish lirown claj’ was sjiread. 
The painting was executed upon the dry wall w'ith body color, the 
thickness and opac[uene5a of which suggest tenii|>era. The style h 
characterized hy heavy outlining in black, the lines being sure, 
strong, unbroken, and of even width. Here they sweep in long 
rh^i-hmic curves, there in snake like coils. The flesh tones of the 
female deities are painted white in contrast to the creamy tan colour 
of the masculine figures. AnothtT convention is the use of clout! 
scrolls to fill up the backgix>iind. There is ntj trace of gold on the 
paintings or any use of mtmUIed stucce* such as one finds occasionally 
outlining jewels or other details in the frescoes of Tun Huang and 
those of later peritxis. It is the simplest, most straightforward kind 
of painting, dei>ending purely upon its artistic qualities and deejj 
sincerity for its appeal. 

The colour design is rnagnifloent and deserves a few swjrds to 
itself. Yet the colours used arc few and not unusual. Red and green 
predominate but are of such degrees of saturation, used in such 
varying quantities and so skillfull}^ arrangcti in spaces of different 
shapes and separated by tans or blues, that the resvilt Is one ijf sub¬ 
dued, if rich, harmony. There are two reds, Uie one a very' dark 
one almost maroon such as the upper garments of the main figisres 
are painted, the iither likewise deep and rich but with a ctndain 
smouldering crimson in it. 'i'he grt?cn most used is an opaque 
emerald green which, plm-Vf] l>y itself, shines init lirilliantly, Imt next 
to smaller quantities of a blue of equal saturation proiluccs a delight¬ 
ful peacock effect, 1’hc green used alwnit the faces of the Buddha 
and Hotlhigattva is inlensq and wxird hut there is very little of it. 
There is also but a small tiuanlity of an olive gnxiti which appears 
here ami there tn the dniptTies, Throne, hcaildresses, jewels and 
brocaded borders are in emerald green Combined with tlic corre¬ 
sponding blue. PJesh tones and much of the drapery arc a creamy 
tan. The warm lone of tlie wall upon which the fresco wai> painted 
has done much to give Uichc colours something in common, the tan 
of the background being a strong unifying factor. Indeed, the 
colours sliine out from it like metlieval jewels in a dull gctlden setting. 
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AiKiLher unifying fHCtor lias Ijcuh tlie use of tlie IjJack outlines whicli 
separflU: i.hc colours like the leads of a stained glass \^’i!utow and 
themselves tend always lo tlow towanl the great central figure, 
rising to a climax in the deep blue blacks of his hair. 

In regard to tlu* place from whidi tliesc frescewss came and tlie 
dale of their execution we have some c%ddctice. From their char¬ 
acter and style, comparing them with the dated work of Tmi Huang, 
we shrink! say without hesitation that they belong to the same geneitU 
period, that is, to the T'ang dynasty, and that thej*^ came from a 
district where the influences were purely Chinese, probably some¬ 
where in Central China. Striking similarities in tieiail actually exist 
between these frescoes anri some of the T'ang pottery, especially 
the mortuary figures in the Must'um. Paintetl Ixirders representing 
brocade arc very much alike in their diisign, and in both figures and 
frescoes these boitlcrs display an almost exdu.sive use of the two 
ctihirs, lilue and c-merald green, with the outlining in black. The 
phocniJi birds represented in the headdress and on the neck erabroid- 
er\' of the Moon Goddess are of exactly the same type as those 
fotming tlie headdress of two grave figures of lokapalas. ^Another 
correspondence rnay be seen Ijctwccn the designs on the thrfinc of 
the Buddha and tlie Ivirdets engraved uixin a T’ang stone pedestal 
and on one of the slabs of a horse of T’ang T’ai 1 sung. 

Another strong argument in favor of attributing the frescoes to 
the T'ang dynitsty is the nuLsculine character of the Avalokile^vara. 
By the Sung dynasty this Bwllnsattva had assumed a more feminine 
aspect and there was no trace of mustache or goatee os appears here. 
Finally, the very deep religious feeling so apparent in this picture is 
cliaracterisiic of T’ang rather tlian later times. works did not 

have this gramieur and pfiwer, this mysticism alKUtt them. 

The type.s id Buddha and AvalokitcSvara are those said to luive 
l>een esuiblished by Wvi 'rao-uft. the greatest painter in Chinese 
histoiy if u'e can believe Chimise traditions about him and his work, 
He wiis i Hjriv about 70n a, u. He is saiil to have painted over three 
hundred frescoes in the region amiind Lojmtig, near the present 
Honan I'u, and the caidtal Ch'ang-aii. present Si-an Fu, but appar* 
ently not a. trace of these frescfjcs now remain.^. Hi.s intlnencv u-as 
enormous. His nainu has boon a household word in China and in 
all circles where' tdivnosc an is known, 'i'bo great triptych iif Buddha, 
ManjuSrI and SamaniabhadTa. painted on silk, in Tofukuji 'rumple, 
Japan, is thought to In.- an original by his hand, (hur fresco ha.s not 
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the tremendous power and energy of line seen in the triptych of Tofn- 
kuji but it is certainly a work made under the inflmmee of the same 
great master. The rosette system of line design centering in the 
tion of the hands of the Buddha recalls tliat of the ManjuirS panel 
just mentioned. The procession of Taoistic deities, also* has close 
affinities with some of the drawings in the so calletl Wu I'ao-tzft 
album owned by F. R. Martin. The manner of drawing the mustache 
and beard in fine parallel lines Is tradiiioiially T’ang. The robes of 
the Avalokite^vani are like those in the de^ptions of some works 
by Wu. “like coiled copper wire." The cloud forms such as fill the 
background occur in other 'F'ang paintings, few as they are, fur 
insiancG. the Hokke Mandala in the Boston Museum. In fact, we 
cannot but reach the eondusiem that this fresco was painted in the 
latter pan of the T'ang d>*nasty when mystied Buddhism was still 
strong and when Wu Tati-tzd's style of painting predominated. 
This would be either just before the suppression of Buddhism in 
845 A, 1). or more likely just after its revival some thirty yearn later. 

There are seTi'Cral short Chinese inscriptions on the lower part 
of the painting—another indication that not more than two or three 
feet of fresco are missing at the bottom, for these characters are 
mostly names written carelessly by pagrims to the temple. One 
inscription somewliat lt>nger and more carefully wriltcn than the 
others occurs on the light space under the right sleeve of the 
“Emperor.” It is a prayer and may be translated thus, “Exalted 
public official Tan desires wind and rain in projXT quantities and at 
proper times upon his land.” 'riiis is interesting but not especially 
enlightening. 

According to information that we already have regarding these 
frescoes they come from a mountain monastery of Honan province 
which tradition says was btiilt in the T'ang dynasty. TJie district 
from which they are said to come is not so far from I-<)yang and the 
region where Wu Tao-tzfi did much of his wwk that it would have 
escaped coming untler the influence of that tremendous personality, 
'i'hus the data already at hand tends to confirm our judgment 
concerning these frescoes. 


THE PILGRIM OF THE MOON AT UR OF THE 


CHALDEES 


ConcerninjJ the Fourth CampaiBn of the Jdnt 
EstiJcdition of the Museiun of the University 
ijf Peitnsylviuiis. fiitd the British ilmstsum. 


Hv I^EON Leorain 


I 


HE pilgrim <ra an archaeological quests on his journey to Ur 
observes that the rigns on the face of heaven are cltangmg 



fast as he approaches ttie Libyan coast and the gates of the 
East, There are strange feverish simsets, full of mirages and dreams. 
W'e are approaching an old world full of ancient history and dead 
bfjnes. 'I’he long eyelids are lowered over eastern e>'es as if they are 
tired of the sun and dust atid the horror of a cruel past and a fevered 
present. 

Alexandria and Port tSaid are filled with riTmours of war in 
Syria. I’nckT the shoulder of .Mount Carmel, French transports 
are anchored in tiaifa Bay. Is this a new Bona[Kirte expedition, 
or the last of the cnisatlers rescuing the Knights Templars in Acne, 
licsicged by all the forces of Islam? Heavy baiigcs manned by 
hardy Syrian rowers accost our ship. They use the long oar, stand¬ 
ing and pulling with the whole weight of their bodies. Half Moslem, 
half ('hrislian. the Syrians are a warlike race. But the Druses 
among them are pagans, worshipjjcn; of the moon, the sun, and 
tlie stars, survivors of the anrient religions of Canaan and Chaldea. 
They have blocked the desert road to Bagdad, stopped the auto¬ 
mobile transport, killed a chauffeur and plundered the royal Persiati 
treasury sent for .security U' Beyrouth. One convoy, accompanied 
by armoured cars and camel corps, aiuld not break their line and 
had to turn Ixack. The automobiles of the Naim Company avoid 
Damascus and follow the southern road over Haifa, Amman and 
the difficult high ground of Moab sown with basalt rCKiks. But a 
convoy of the Eastern Transport will leave for Bagdad Sunday, 
November 1st, by the northern road, Tripoli, Homs, Palmyra. 
Kel>eisa and the Euphrates, following the line of the wells. Tilings 
look quiet enough. A photograph for sale in a bookshop of Bey- 
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riHith allows R liTiv of Dnisi? l)rigRn<.b cnooiiiod and exposed as u 
salutan’ example on a pviMic place of DaTiiascus. < inler is I'eslorffil 
at j>ri-sent at the exjjense '.'1 the old ft^speei and itiiiitcnee. \\'‘e 
leave in a seven passenger Paekiinrl, ThcR* is a British Major of 
the ffuanl with htis two Arab sloughis* a professor fjf Chicago I'ni- 
versity witli his wife making a stviily of the IcgjJ status in the hinds 
of mamiate, one rieotch captain 1 ack from leave and bound for 
Mr« 4 iil. a Sevediah commercial travellcn athletic tend polyglot, and 
one archaeologist on his journey to Vr. The <-lrivers arc all I talians. 

The road to Triptjli along the shore is like another piece of the 
comiche. The sea does not di\'ide but imites all the coastal lands 
rrnmd the Mediterranean. The same olive trees, ^'ines. grey ILmc- 
stmic rocks aj-icl red TJesert and Aral i land logins after Homs 

and the range of the Lebanon. "'Ihe h'lovcr of Homs," the small 
local hotel, supplies an honest Inr.ch muttun, rice, tea and native 
bread. The atmosphere in the bazaar is not friendly. Not a salaam, 
not a woni welcome. We are glad to leave the conical mud hotLses 
of the last village and to escape into the desert. 

Palmyra sits in the mitldle of a semicircle of hilts ofioning toward 
the Kast and the desert. The palm Iree^ are still gmw'iiig b the 
outskirts, drniking lUe water of the old spring. They gave their 
name to ilie city. Gates, towers, colonnades, temples* splendid 
ruins of Lho glorious city of Zonohia, are built of a honey coloured 
limcsitme. marvellouFly cU^r and waan and [joHsht'd by the dissert 
sand. The .\rnb village crowds it^ mud and stone houses behind 
the strong walls of the Sun Lemvle. A lint: of barited wire sur¬ 
rounds the Trench fortress, A new mixlem hotel is building tsilli 
hot and cold wider, batlirooms and I'rcncb windows, 'l‘iie bathtubs 
are waiting on the sitnd outside the hotel. The coli! water tap 
ah me yields a seamy supply of liquid. 'I'he windows keep no light, 
heat or cold f »ut of the r^xmi. 

The desert track to Kebeisa follows tlu* Uiies nt the wells. We 
pstss noluad sliephenis and their flocks. Wadi Sluilah, turned 
green after the early niins, is a past tin* hm camels. A frontier p^;)st 
half w-ay marks the line Uiw^en Sjvia and Traf|. An industrious 
official has even swejii live track clear of big sioties along several 
miles, ^Ve meet the Bagdad ootivoy going west, every one asking 
anxifiualy tlie same qui^sliun, "Is the lA^lianon pa.ss safe?” 

Tlie kl 1,111 at Keheisa af!f»rds a welcome rest anil protection for 
the night. It m built like a fortrt'ss, one big gate in a continuouii 
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wall. All glory and comfort are inside. From the top of the ter¬ 
raced roof we enjoy the evening breeRC as we look down on the 
neighbouring town. Arab Iwys and girls rush, dancing and iHJgging 
for pennies. When refused, they taunt us and call names, *' Druses, 
Druses," So they know, the whole desert kno^va of the Syrian 
revolt, the bad news trctvcUing fast and boding good to none. 

We reach Iho Euphrates at Hit. The bitumen furnaces are 
still smoking and boiling the black pitch as used in the of 
Noah or at the building of the tower of Baliel. Palm trees line the 
banks of the river and are a pure delight for eyes sorely tired by 
sand and desert. 

.At Ramadi one rupee will buy a good lunch of rice and eggs 
and fried egg plant, with tea or Arab coffee. The Feludja pontoon 
bridge left lichind* the smooth even plain is open toward Bagdad, 
a splendid racing field which has been a most bloody battlcffdd for 
Greek, Roman, Persian and Arab annies. till we reach the high mud 
banks of ancient canals, the distant brick tower of Aqartiuf, the 
golden domes of the Rliadhimin mosque, the Zobetd elevated tomb, 
the new railway station and the fresh palm tree gardens on the 
Tigris. We are in Bagdad. 

.A prosaic comfortable train travelling at low speed the whole 
night brings you the nest day at 8 t'. m. to Ur Junction, where you 
may diange for Hasiriyeh, the small city on the Euphrates. Ur 
and the expedition camp Ue half an hour’s walk south of the station. 
Tlic fourth campaign of tlie Joint Expedition has opened a week ago. 
Whitburn, the arcliiteci, and Mallowan, the new assistant, come to 
shake lumds ai thi.' station. Yahyah, the official photographer, and 
Atshan, the sergeant of the camp, guide our steps in the pitch dark 
night. Woolley and Hamudi come to meet us in the most proper 
■oriental sliade of courtesy. We meet and our party is complete. 

II 

A mass of clay tablets, clay cones, diorite foundation tablets, 
copper figures representing basket carriers, a white stone girlish 
head with inlaid eyes of la|>islaJ!uli, royal documents, a cone of 
Libit Isliiar, a dioritc lablet of King Dungi have already been 
recovercfl. There is no time to spare. Over two hundn^ men 
are working, goaded to activity by the taunts and barking voice 
and restli^ eyes of Hanuidi. the foreman of the gangs. 


TtlE MUSKtrU JtH’HNAh 


Setirdiitii; for tlie paJiioe of Uongi, wt* fcnmd among ittlier 
things a shrine built by him to tie Moon Goddess. witJi a slatiie of 
himst'lf phiceil in il as a inemoriaL Tiint- ami wars have dfflttroytd 
the upptT ]>aTt of the temple down to the fouiulations. But in tbe 
thickness of tin- foundation fonr foundation deposits are still 

intact, Tirey are contained in brick boxes lined inside with bitumen. 
The kinj* nr the high priest deposited iiv them at Uu* time ijf the 
btiiltlinK over four thousantl yeani ago a Utile copiwr statue, a diorite 
Utblet, aitd some food and. rlrink offerings. wHlh pm>TTs, incertse 
bunting and tlie clanging of tnusicat instruments. The copper 
statue represents a basket ctirrier, a corb full of eartii on his head. 
On his VK)dy, as on the stone tablet, the same inseripiinn gives the 
name of the gof.1, of Ids temple, uf the rfjyal builder, building for a 
long distant pi istority. 

The statue of the king mentioned at the beginning of iJic last 
paragraph is the only statue of King Dtmgi known. He is rep¬ 
resented standing in front of his god. with hands clasped as Ixjeomes 
a ser^anL. Tfie head is broken ofT. .^n inscription enirraved on the 
back devotes the statue to the .Nbion GchI ft>r the life of the tdng. 

Hut the great find, of the year was si til to come. Prom a part 
of the broken ground where tombs had replaced the elusive Dmigi's 
palace, the dig was extended over Dungi's shrine towarrls ihc Zig- 
guml. flui of the soil Ijelow three feel of rubbish in wlmt luikwl 
like an empty piece of ground, came to light the most £x>mplete 
Sumerian temple of 2400 n. f:., with walls, courts, shrines, storerooms, 
kitchen, wells, altars, statues, stelie. and over thirty door sockets 
found at every gate, all bearing the same in^riptioii. From these 
we learn lhai we have found a temple built by the great Ur*.\anvrnii. 
King of Ur, and his gmndson, Bur-Sin. This was 1 he private house 
of the Mtjon G(xhlcs.s, iS'inga], the Mf-iher of the City. It is com¬ 
plete and so rich in details that we can follow the daily ritual with 
a vivid sense of life. It should U- understoivi mce for all that the 
great Moon Grxl Temple at Ur was a walled s.acretl city within the 
larger city, like the temple of Jerusalnn or the gnait Mo^juu at 
.Mecca, r’ast t.he gates and, within the sacred area, there wen? many 
homscs closcfl in hy Lhcir own walls, like so niany colleges tif a nni- 
vensity. Unu was Lite hoiuie <if the Moon Gixl, the Hal] of lustice, 
wlicrc his sbitue, thomed at ri^e end of the i]iiui.ile room on a brick 
terrace, was raised aLiovo the lev'i!] of the ti'iiirl; anotlier one "ftTei the 
great tmasuiv house, rliseovm'd during the first campaign. The 
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great brick of the Ziggiirat in the northwest comer of the 

area forme<l an inner w-anl within its own wall and resting on its own 
terrace. 

This year's cantpaign has established the fad that the Moon 
Gtvidess iwsscssed a house, shrine, and palace of her own, grouped 
with the 11 all of J ustiee her Inisband and otlier important build- 
ings within tlw great endesure. It Is likely that this house was at 
the same time the palace of the higlj priestess, trho embodied and 
playird the part of tlie wife of the Moon God. .As the high priestess 
was generally a daughter of the earthly king of Ur, there was no 
dattger of misalliance. 

The house of the Moon Goddess is built on u rectangular plan 
vs'ith stri>iigly fortified gates northwest and southeast of it, A 
dotdile wall with a passiige Iwitween for keeping guard surroimds it. 
A terraced rot>f covered walls and passage. Staircases wiLlitn the 
passage gave access to the roof, 'i'he walls wene panelled on the 
outsulc, probably whitewashed, and crenellated- 

Withiu the area enclosed by the gates and guard roomsi the 
various shrines, stores and apartments were grouped round three 
main ofx;n air courts, Tlie ntirlliem and southern courts were 
sacreri and witnessed the daily ritual of sacrifices in front the 
shrines. The southern court is the most |>erfect s^icred place fif 
tliat early perifxl about llircc centuries Ijchjrc Abraham, 'fhe 
bromie gates which gave access to the court are gone, Tire door 
sockets hinge stones on which they u.'hxI to swing arc still in 
posiiuin in ilitiir boxes right and left below the pavement. They 
are ntnnd boulders of dioritu, each with a clear inscription chiselled 
in the surface, “King Ui*Namtnu and King Sur^Sin. kings of Ur, 
kings of the ftmr coniers of the world." The old st)Uiuling title 
cc»mes out of the go mud like the voice of the past. Green oxide has 
Ix’cn left l»y the copper shoe of the dcx>r post swinging in the hollow 
cup at the top Iff the stone. Clay tulilets have been found telling 
of the pots of oil issued once a month for the greasing of the hinges 
of these temple ilcxirs. 

'Fhe shrine proper u here sttnid the statue of the goddess was a 
double rotim on the siile of the court opposite the entrance. Two 
brick altars three or four feet high were erected in the court on the 
line of the gates, <.>n tliem was piled the scentctl u fKxl of morning 
and eveiiing sacrifice. On them were burnt the bodies of the yearling 
lambs and kids. A brick tank was built in the right angle of the 
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court, lined inside with bilumen, aiTottiing the water supply for 
Ubation and pavement washing. A narrow path in the pavement 
led from the first altar to tlie sec<itid in front of the shrine. The 
threshold is the traditional sacreii place. Here were the victims 
exposed, at least the noldv portion rcs^T?d to tlic god was solemnly 
laid on a pile of cake, while incense wits tlmm'n, on a little charcoal 
burner and the smoke like a prayer rose to heaven, 

LiKition, the pouring uf water in the presence of the god, on 
green palms and bunches of dates tucked inside a large alabaster 
vase, was a most common form of sacrifice. It was mt>st impfjrtaut 
to remind the gods by tins daily ritual that \s'hat their people, the 
black headed Sumerians, neetled w'as chiefly winter in that thirsty 
land. 

A brick recessed gate led to the double room of the slirine. 
On either side of the enirance brick leases still in pt>silion were the 
supports of memorial sttdae, votive statues broken and removed 
long ago, A narrow gutter cut in the middle of the threshold 
betw’ccn the tw'o jambs is unexplained unless it w'erc inteiidcd for 
the pouring and washing away of the sacrificial Idood. 

ITI 

'rhe only complete statue found this year was discc»vere<l inside 
the first rtxim of the shrine, tying on the pavement close to the 
brick base on which it had stood, U is the statue of Mother Goose, 
the gcxl(h.*ss Baii, a sc^uai Uttlc person with a large b.rck .and a short 
neck, sitting iiii the waves id the Euphrates instead of a throne, 
flanked on either side by Uvo gKcse, while her feet rest on tw'o ducks. 
She is a w'cll k!K>wni character, the wTh? of the gtxi Ningirsu living 
forty miles north of l^r, in a place named 1.4igashH The temple of 
the Moon tlwldess had side diapels and petlestals for foreign gods 
and goddesses, 

The inner room is the real shrine where the statue of Niugal 
stood centuries ago, A brick altar still stands against the wall at 
the end of this room, well covered with bitumen. A smoD staircase 
on the left brought the priest on tC' the dais on a level with the 
enthroned statue. The whole was probably ctwered with precious 
wiHxl and metal i>aiiels whidi have disap])eared, The nwf was 
likely formed of palm tree trunks or perhaps imt>orted c«Jar trees, 
laid across and covered with reed matting to suppe^rt a mud ter¬ 
race, llitumen was used freely to prevent rain infiltrations. 
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Tlie sacred vessels jjn?Rented to the temple tjy generations of 
princes and kings were kejjt iti small side rooms right and left of the 
shrine. The list of these vessels, wltich were of precious metals, gold, 
silver or even copper, has disappeared long ago. But the stone 
vessels, broken and scattered, rt'main among the ruins. One by one 
all the fragments of dioriu;, porphyry, alal>aster, aragonite or oolite 
are collected, washed and joined so as to njstore the lines of a large 
dish, a bowl, a cup or a vase. Such objects generally bear inscrip¬ 
tions carefully engrave*! by Stimerian scribes as votive offerings of 
kings to Ningal. the great other of Vr, 

Anc‘ther room close by must have Iwen a treasury. Mixed with 
clay and debris, many scalings have been recovered bearing the seal 
impressions of Mgh officials of the temjiUi, the high priest, tlie libator, 
the anointer of the deep abyss of the Moon God, the diviner, a judge 
and several scribes. A lovely stone casket originally decorated n‘iUi 
a gold Ijand was used periiaps to store the jetveb of the go<idess or 
important seals. 

Accotints iTiscribetl on tablets found with the scalings open new 
perspectives under our eyes. We hear of a sea expedition bringing 
from the island of Dilniuti after a three years’ voyage a cargo of gold, 
silver, lapjslaxuli, precious stones, ivory, caskets f>f ran* wood for the 
u-m]ile of Xingal- iVnother tablet fixes the days uf the month when 
the king has to iH-rfoiin the sacrifice in the temple, or to pour the 
libation at night in a palm gardm for Ninui-Jshtar, the evening star, 
daughter of the Mo*ni. 


rv 

But one of the most xmexpecto.l and interesting features of rhk 
fme temple is the ilLsiioverj' uf a great kitchen adjoining the shrine, 
w'hich irresistibly recalls a familiar scene of the Old Testament. 

"Now Lhe sons of Eli wort sons of Belial: they knew md the 
bonl. And tlie pricist s custom with the people was that, xvhen any 
man offered sacrifice, the priesi’s servant came, while the llesh wa.s 
in seething* with a flesh liotik of three teeth in liis liand. And he 
struck it into the pan, or kettle, or caldron, or jjot; all that the 
flesh hook brought up tlie priest torik for liimsclf. So they did in 
Shiloh imto all the Israelites- Also before they burnt the fat, the 
priest's sen’ant came and said to the man that sacrifleed. Give flesh 
roast for the priest; for he wrill not have sorJden flesh from thoe. 
but raw." 


2ir 
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So thcv (licf in the Moon Goddess's kitchen. Here is an 
ideal kitchen for Ixyiling and roasting, with two brick fire ranges. 
One is ill the oix’n air court of the kiicJien for roasting; the second, 
of more intricate constuiction in a covered part of the kitchen, was 
a circular range of massive brick construction under a pttforated 
platform, to which a small staircase gave acce^. Standing ou that 
pkitfonn the priest’s servant might tend the sacrifices and he might 
strike a three pronged fork Into part or kettle, or caldron, or pot. 

A well is sunk in the middle of the kitchen court. A copper ring 
fast in the pavement served to attacli the end of the well rope. A 
brick tank lint*d with bitumen contained a reafly supply of w’ater. 
The hand millstones are still on the brick floor, and three earthen 
jars lean against the wall, A low brick stniclure might serve as a 
butcher’s table to chop meat. 

The high priestess was the head of the whole hoiLse. She 
twrsonified the Mcxin Goddess and received the visitation of the 
Moon God and \eas his interpreter in signs and dreams and omefes. 
Herodotus has left a well known acctmnt of the priesUws of Marduk 
in Babylon spciKiing the night in the lonely sliriite at the top of 
the tower and receiving tlie inspiration of the god. In that shrine 
there was no statue, only a gold bed and a gold table. 

In Ur the liigh priestess was genenilly a daughter m sister of 
the king. The fact is established for BelshaJti Nannar. the sister 
of Belshazzar, and daughter of Nabonidtts, the last king of Babylon, 
When Nalwnitlus appointed his daugliter to be high priestess at 
Ur he gave her excellent advice on the tx:si way of discliarging her 
iiutics. He rccjilled. that tlie institution was not new. He was 
restoring an old custom. Sixteen bundrot! years before his time the 
sister uf king Rim Sin of Larss was iri the same manner high i>riesless 
of Ur. 'I'wo momunontii recovered this year In the court of the 
house of Ningal confirm this tradition and prove that its origin is 
lost in the past. One Is a disk of travertine In the shape of the 
full moon, with a has relief on one side and an inscription on the 
other. The inscripliun gives the name of a daughter of Sargon, 
king of Kish, high priestess at Ur and wife of the Moon God, Tlic 
relief represents the high priestess herself assisting in the ritual liba¬ 
tion. The pritist, a Sumerian, all shat^en and shorn, fjcrforms the 
rite, holding with boDi hands a slender vase with a spout from 
which the water flows into one of those hour glass shaped vases of 
travertine planted in front of a stepped pjTamid, More priests 
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and sen'ants follow the priestesji mic! bring oflemgs. The priestess, 
tall and slender, with long locks hanging on Iier shoulde:^ and tied 
around her hea<i with a fillcij ii dressed in the best Sumerian woollen 
material in flouncy kao nukes- 

V 

Saigon of Kish and his daughter lived about h, c. 2700. The 
second monument found this year, a perforated limestone plaque, 
Is almost five hundred years older, going back to the time when the 
Sumerians of LT dressed in flounced garments, perhaps a sheepskin 
ttxapped like a Idlt around their loins. Tlieir sirring prominent 
noses and close shaven chins and lips are very characteristic. The 
plaque is divddrt! into two registers. In the upper ive see libation 
service performed by the king in front of the Moon God. En the 
fo’ivtT the high priest performs the same service in front of a gate, 
probably learling to the shrine of tlie Moon Goddess. 

Details of this relief are of the utmost inttrest for a deeper 
understanding of Sumerian religion and worship. The Aloon Gtxi 
is represented sitting ou a throne, wearing the homed crown, and 
holding in his Iimids a smsdl ampulla, a symbol of water and rain, 
Tlie king libator standing before the deity, pours water into a slender 
vase resting on Uie jpvnind. The king, like the priest of the lower 
register, is cntia'ly naked, according to a very' ancient ritual emblem¬ 
atic of legal purity. But the long curls of his hair float on his 
shoulders while the prie.^t is entirely shaven and .diom. The prac¬ 
tice of shaving the head was limiujd to a special cast. That the 
king should act as high priest has nothing to surprise lus. He is 
followed by his three sons, dressed in long shawls covering their 
sliouldcrs, and with long hair tied by a bond. 

The priest repeats the action of the king. He is followed by .n 
girlish ligure, with Jianging locks, hands clasped, and a long shawl 
covering Iwth shoukleis. By all indications she must be the high 
priestcs,s. daughter of the king, and wife of the Moon Otxl, playing 
on earth the part of the Moon GotlUess, the great lady of Ur, Tiie 
scenes on this very ancient tablet, taken together witli Uic condition 
of the temple where we found it, make it possible for us to recon¬ 
struct the libation scene before the very altar and on the same 
pavement that was nmde warm by the naketl foet rd the prieijtess 
motv than five thousand years ago. It is especially easy to repro¬ 
duce tliesc temple scenes when the deep blue sliadows of a moonlit 
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niglit add a toiiclt of while liiditig Uit* detay 'if centuries. 

The crescent moon over the Ziggiunt is chingiited like a canoe and 
the evening star is a clear diamond in the sky and the desert is a 
great retreat of silence and solitude. 

VI 

\Vc will visit in her house at Warka, Ninni Ishtar, tJie goddess 
of the evening star, the daughter of the Moon Clotl of Ur, Warka 
and Ur in tlic days of Abraham were great fortresses of tlie south, no 
longer capitals, hut great cities in the doniinion of the kings of Larsa. 
The total destruction of the walls of Ur and Warka was the sign of 
the entire submLssion of the South to the kings of Babylon in the 
days of Samsuiluna, son of Hammurabi. 

Warka, the Erech of the Bible, is the largest min nestt to Ur in 
South Babylonia, fifty miles distant, on the other nr eastern bank of 
the Euphrates, We arc a party of archaeologists under the able 
guidance of Miss Gertrude Lo^vthian Bell. The night is spent at 
El-Khidr on the bank of the river, 

Eiiriy in the morning the long s<uifa l^oat. three iK^tmen, tliree 
armed policemen are w'aiting for us. A thin mist, like incense, is 
floating fojm tlie earth towani the rising sun. No wdnri stirs the 
long lines of violet clouds, The piilm trees cut dark shadows against 
the sapphire and gold of dawn. An irrigation is creaking 

and whining, A small Arah Ixiv' chanting a tune surveys the teams 
of bulls and cows moving up and dowTi the pit, pulling the leather 
buckets full of water, 'fhe small hamlet, the crumbling mml houses 
round the open square are desertetl and silent. Our boat is off, good 
mattresses, rugs and pillotvs line the bottom of the sitrifa and invite 
to a leisurely rest in the long hours of our sailing. The sail has been 
unfurled. A strong wind catches its poor cotton material. The 
ropes of palm fibre Iwik weak. (Bory to Allah, Wc shall perhaps 
arrive. The boards are of teak wtiod iniponed from India. Native 
trees sufiplicd the cross pieces, all crooked and hill of knots, “The 
father of a boitt,*’ our pilot, squatting on the rear deck, is a good 
Arab, licarclcd, full of mirth and excitement. His two mates, with 
Imre legs and dirt^" floating shins, keep running on the narrow sides, 
helping with long Uambrx* poles in clangcmus turnings. 

Willow's extend into the shallow' waters and noble palm trees 
beckon from the shore. Arab villages, mud houses, fighting u>wers, 
glide in turn along the ripTiliny water. Under the strong tireath of 
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the wind, the Euphrates is all astir and our sarifa cuts across the 
waves, hutnpitig and creaking, Tlic sail ketjjs dapping right and 
left. Our hoaimcn aiv running, calling with excitement, shouting 
orders. W'e turn o0 the niain river into a canal as large as the 
l^upliraies itself. The vvater is very high, no stniight tines, but all 
winding and misleading cuts and turns, \Vlieii the wind leaves off, 
one <jf the boatmen jumps into the water and pulls from the sliore 
with a rojM*, wading deep at times, with no stopping in his work, 
simply pulling his shirt up Ijclow his amts. At a riistEince, emerging 
from the water, torso and muscles in full action, he hwks like a 
bronze sHittic, his dark skin glossy with rippling water. 

We sail across a small inner sea. The mud fortresses on the 
shore h.iok like impregnable castles. Game birds — geese, herons, 
ducks, pelicans—tempt in. vain the rifles of our guards. We land 
safely two miles away frr«n Warka, aiid Wiilk across the plain to 
the ruins. 

The wind is stronger, raising cltiuds of dust. Tins visit will l>e 
a trial, \^'e reach the city wall and the two sioty' Partliiau palace. 
The ground is liLt.en?d with blue and yellow fiagmenls of vnameHetl 
bricks. The illegible stamped bricks of the builders he on the soil, 
still keeping ilicir at-cret. The Wuswas, the old brick tower, has 
long lost its baked briek facing. The mud con? is exposed, showing 
the reed layers between the adolie. This huge pile once £up]KJrted 
a shrine of Ninni Ishtar, goddess of love and the datighter of 
heaven. 

The dust is now inUdenrlilc. ch>gging nose, mouth and eyes. 
Wc wander over the inimcnse ruin like so many ghosts. Deep 
wadis cul Iwtween the varioius mounds. W^e tumble over gksetl 
Parthian txittory and coffins which cover the ground with their 
dt'liris. I’he bricks of Warka arc of a jxxir quality, not to be com’ 
parofi with the fmv Imcks of Ur. 

It is time to sail back after collating a bag full of relics. The 
w-inil is ugaitist us. Our lN>ai cuts acrtxjs the waves like a seagull, 
with a strong list, till water jumps inboard. It is a man'ellous ride 
up tt) the EuphraUrs, where two men leave the boat and the long dull 
iJrocess of pulling from the bank begins. We haw all the leisure we 
wajii to admire the gold, puridc and violet sunset. Birds of prey 
with spreading wings glide through the air over the riwr. Ihgeotis 
and tunic doves leave tlie shelter of the palnLs to sw’ing and soar and 
turn in graceful squiulrons. 
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It IS night agiuTi. The* water is nearly black and the wmd cold. 
I lie down on the rugs under the side of the l>oat. Stars an: coming 
out one by one. Our men on the shore are black shadows. Time 
has no value as 1 keep listening to Miss Gertrude Bell telling of her 
long journeys through Greece, Asia Minor, and Knnia, of her meet^ 
ing Sir William Ramsay and providing for his camp welfare in the 
dPMrt; of her long, entrancing travels and discoverit?s in Arab 
lands. Wliat a theam of energy, ambition, cariosity, wild rejoicing 
in a dear mind, a strong will and a healthy constitution. A dear 
memory of a queen of archaeologists. 

The fourth campaign of the Jnmt E^q3editiot^ to Ur has finished 
its wt>rk. Tt has much to its credit in tlie way of discoveries: new 
liglit on the past, more knowledge of human experience, mnre con¬ 
tacts with antiquity. It has brought to light statuary, inscriptions, 
hymns, prayers, sanctuaries and pictured scenes of a very early 
period. Mudi more remains to be recovered and the w-otk vHU be 
renewed in the autumn of the year, but for the present w'o must 
resign the ruins to the desert. As I take leave of Ur once mom. all 
is silent except the call of an otvI , the howling of jackals that live in 
holes in the great tower, and the rattle of loosened earth falling 
into our empty trendies. 



Fboti) by Mr. L. 5^itiiUt. 
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MISS BELL AT ABL SHAREIM 

TJie. picture un the opixisite pa^e slioT^-s the Hon. Gertrude 
Lomhtan Bell with members of the Joint Expedition, at the 
ruins of Abu Shanein. ancient Eridu, the oldest Sumerian city in 
the countrjL The site is about twenty five miles southwest of Ur 
in the desert. Tlie picture was taken in January, 1926, when the 
party made an excursion from L^r and were picnicing on the site 
of the okiest bouse discovered. The picture has a unique interest. 

(iiii the 12th of July last the news was cabled that Miss Bell 
had died, dimnjg the previous night at her home at Bagdad. Among 
the numerous tributes which this sad mtelligence called forth in 
Europe and America, the [^ondon Timns, in a long obituary, spoke 
of Miss Bell as *' the most distinguished woman of oitr day in the 
field of Oriental exploration, archaeologj^ and literature.” Tliis is 
the unanimous opinion of scholars, travellers, ailnvinistrators and of 
all who in any way were bmught into relations with the Near and 
Middle East. 

As an author. Miss Bell’s fame rests chiefly on her two books; 
‘'Syria, the Desert and tlic Sown'* and ”From Amurath tt; Amurath,” 
in IxUU of which the author described some of her travels and explo¬ 
rations in the East. i„)f her greater journeys, however, no account 
ever was puldished. Among these must stand preemmeni a itinmey 
that Miss Bell made alone, just before the outbreak of the W'ar. 
across the Arabian desert to Bagdad, a journey that had prevdouslv 
been ix?rft)rmctl by one Eim)|ieiin woman only, the Lady Anne 
Blunt. Byron’s granddaughter, who, however, \vxis not alone on that 
journey, 

During the time that the Joint E.^peditioii of the Museum of 
the Univmity of Bennsj Ivariia and the British Museum has beeu 
at work at Ur, Miss Bell has served the Govemmcnl of Iraq as 
OriejitaJ SfcreUirj' and Director of the Department of Antiquities, 
h was largely through her interest, entTg\’. emhusiasm and pro¬ 
found knowii?<'jge of the Country that the way wiis cleared for the 
lalxmrs nf the joint Expedition and for the advancement trf arciiae- 
olog>- in Iraq. Miss Bell's latest work w.-u; the organisation of 
the Department of Antiquities and the founding of a Museum in 
Bagdad. 



Dr. Lccrnln At Uf. 








ADDITIONS TO THE .AMERICAN SECTION 


By J. Auien Mason 


I 


A Peruvian Aryballos 



Y gift of Mr. F. C. Durant the Miisenjm has acquired an exoel- 


lent and unusually large Peruvian aryt:)aUus, the most typical 


pottcrj' vessel of the Inca period immediately preceding the 
Spanish conquest of Peru. It was secured in Peru by Mr. Durant 
in 1886, Seldom are these large vessels found intact, most of the 
known examples ha\'ing lost their necks and rum. In the case of 
the Durant aryballus, the upper part of the neck and the rim were 
missing and the appearance of the break indicated that the damage 
had occurTC<l in miciont days and the ^'es3el retained in service, 
uiimencled. However, the lower half of the neck being intact, it 
was possible to rcstfjre neck and. rim by comparing and copying 
those of tile few large and the many smaller complete knt 7 wn examples. 

As restored, the Durant aryliallus stands forty inches high, one 
of the largest of its type. Indeed, only one larger example is known, 
with a height of approximately forty eight inches. According ;o 
Bingham, ary'balli of ninety centimeter height—practically three 
feet “Were not at all uncommon at Machu Picchu, the tiica city 
excavated by Mm, and this is approximately the height of several 
such figured in publications of European museums. 

The forty inches of height is divided into an inverted conical 
base of seven inches, a body of twenty inches and a neck and rim of 
thirteen inches, the upper eight inches of which are restored. The 
body therefore occupies exactly half of Live total height, the neck 
approximately one third and the Ixise one sixth, the proportions 
licing tliose which produce a vessd of considerable artistic beauty. 
The width of the rim is twelve inches, approximately equvd to the 
height of the neck, and the greatest width of the vessel, exclusive 
of the handles, is twenty four inches, just twice that of the rim. 

The massive vertical loop handles are set low on the body and 
a large knob, in the shape of a oonventionaluted animal’s head, 
probably a llama’s, occupies a prominent place on the front of the 
vessel near the base of the neck. These elements are constant 
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features of tht Peruvian ary'ballus, a standard t^’pe admitting of 
slight variation. The tiny ncxlcs under the rim art also constant 
feaiures, invariably on the same side as the handles. 

The painUtl decoration is verj^ typical of the Inca the 

range of variation in rlesign bring ve.ry slight and limited to a few 
characteristic mDtives. Tlw colour scheme is eqnalh* simple, buff, 
red and black, the former two l>eing employed mainly for back¬ 
grounds or slips. 



A final k tITicx vivs«) in the term «( A (kpOw canyinjc an fto'tnllu*. This illmtmlcii well tim ine 
iit th«t ArrlMUm r« Uie ^ water anJ. niiief |u{uu|». Tlwa mpe 

{Ktuiiitf wer live ettwt t»f the ]»rtrr and UtpcihibIi the hatuliv irf 
thti 1* well ikhown. ^From HaesslL-r'i 

Amjitttt t^ivKui 


I'he aiyballus, so named bt'cause of its suiwTficial resemblance 
to a type of Grecian vessel of sack shape, is found wherever the 
Incas jxjnctTalcd. Conversely, it is never found beyond the field 
of their conquests, except for occasional piticiai carried afar in trade, 
or rude imitations made by surrounding p(?opIes. 
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Tlie arj'balliis was doubtless used as a cfintamer ior liquids, 
though the great variation in size, from five inches to four feet in 
height, indicates a corresponding diversity of use. Thus the smaUer 
ones were probably employed as phials for precious fluids or as mor- 
tuary offerings in sei>ulcliers, and the very largest, too heavy' for 
ready transportation, probably stood In temples as receptacles for 
water or the native beer, chicha. Accurate representations of the 
use of ar>'balli of moderate size are fomid m the form of certain elHgy 
jais. Tlie vessel was carried higli on the back, the angle of the body 
apparently fitting hito the neck of the porter. A band or strap 
passed across the shoulders and chest of the porter, through the 
vertical handles and up over the animal knob at the base of tlie 
neck, tliis latter artilice preventing the topheavy vessel from upset¬ 
ting. 1'he form of tlie vessel is well suited to this purpose and there 
can be little doubt tliai its primary purpose was for the conveying of 
water in this mamier. The ease with which water cmiM be poured 
out of the vessel into a cup in the hands of the porter witlnnit putting 
dovrn the i^onderoiis um is obvious. Tlie orifices in the small nodes 
at the neck undoubtedly' served to tie on the cover which protected 
the liquid from contamination. 

II 

An Unusual Stone Vessel 

Another Inca Peruvian object of great interest and Inrauty has 
been lent liy Mr, Durant to the Museum. This is a massive bowl of 
heavy hard black stone, the surface profusely decorated with coding 
and wriggling serpents in half inch relief. I'liese are quite sym¬ 
metrical and equilateral. Fourteen snakes compose the decoration, 
one coiled in the center of each side and three wriggling to eitlier 
side of these. 

l*lie purpose to which such an object was put must remain 
largely conjectural. Not many sTKcimcns of this type are known* 
and most of these arc distinctly sttiaUer and plainer. Only one 
similar bowl is known to the writer, one almost exactly similar 
except that it is apparently larger in size, illustrated by Joyce in 
his “South American Archaeology/' It is there termed a '‘stone 
mortar carved in the Cuzco style." That it serv^etl as a mortar is, 
to say the least, doubtful and it is far more probable that it stood iii 
an ancient Inca temple to hohl or receive offerings or pcrfomi some 
kindred ceremonial and religious function. 
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ni 

i\ Puma Stone Cue 

(Due of the most ititeresting otid altcigetlier puzzling artistic 
objects secuTCil by the Museum recently is a small but niaisivc and 
heavy stone figure of a feline animal, probably a puma. Ix-ariiig on 
its bach and sunk into tlte brx.ly a ileep conical cup, all carx’ed out 
of a solid piece of hea^y hand black stone taking a good pfdish, 
practically identical with that used for the stone serpent IjowI. 

The stone puma has a maximum length of LI inches, a width of 
5 inches and a height of 7H inches. 'I'he rirn of the cup has an 
outside diameter of 5 inches and an inside diameter of 4 iinches, the 
walls being thendurc a half inch in tliickncss. The cup is .1^ inches 
deep, the sides straight and converging towards the flat bottom, 
which is inches wide. 

L)f massive proportions, liiglily cont'entionalizcd and symmetri¬ 
cal, perfectly finishcNl. the surface covered w'ith various decorative 
motiv'^es in low relief or incision, the specimen makes a most attrac¬ 
tive and interesting (Igtire. 

Use bfxly is ixmdcrous and the legs short, thick and mainly 
revealed in relief against the body. l»elow which they turtend for 
only one indi. Tlie feet are shotvn as tT^ctangular blocks with broad, 
fiat bases. The tail also is shorter and more massive and the head 
much larger and more massive than is natuml. but t^jically catHke 
with sub-semicircular cars, deep depressed oval orbits wMcii nmy 
originally have been itilaid with eyes of antdher mattmal, the month 
broad and conventionaliiscd iSTth the canine teeth prominent, slightly 
curving and pmjecting l^eyond one another. 

The entire surface wdth the exception of the plain sides of the 
cup v,'hieh projects aixtve the level of tlie back is covered 'with carved 
designs aitd dceorative motives in low relief or iudsed lines. 

In the center of each Hank is seen the principal ilecoraiive 
element, carved in low relief. Imagination may ilisccm head, 
eye and tail but no vestige of limbs, and interpret it as a fish, 
worm fir snake. Another large curvilinear tlgun;, more enigmatic 
but less omatc, is seen over each mmp. A large rccPingular 
Hidvctiari cross is ilelmeatod on each ihiglj and iHhers liiitributed on 
the body, including a string of eight around the neck, making a 
total of fourteen cnssscs. tJf somewhat similar nature are three 
pairs of curvilinear, four-pi?taled n>st*ttfs found on the foreleg. 
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checks and forehead. Varioui; other small s>Tnl3oIs and motives 
are carved on the borders of the body. 

The massive tail is divided into segments by means of eiidrcling 
incised Unes* frequently of a chetTon shape, and the outer and upper 
side of the tip is decorated with parallel short incised lines and one 
concentric circle. At the base of the tail on the iipfwr side is carved 
a single sigmoid or figure S element through which a small depression 
has been drilled. There is a similar hole in the forehead. It seems 
most probable that small sticks on which banners were hung were 
placeil in these holes. 

From each eye depend two short objects in low’ relief, on each 
of which are two larger button.^. Tliese may be intcrpreteil as 
being of an illustrative rather than of a purely decorative nature, 
and may tentatively lx- termed tears. 

These and other decorative or symbolic elements, nearly cover¬ 
ing the surface of the figure, present an interesting question. In 
how far are they conventionalized representations of the actual or 
fancied markings ami featuies of the animal, in how far arc they 
purely decorative and irrelevaiit. and to what degree are they esoteric 
symlwls in some eerctnonial way connected with the worship or 
religii^n of w'hidi the puma may have Iwen a principal factor? It 
must be confessed that the archaeology’ and religitm of ancient Peru 
are too little known to give an answer to these questions. Proliably 
certain of the decorative ornaments would fail into each of the three 
classes. 

As is so often the case, the puma figure came to the Museum 
with no record as to its provenience. This adds to its problem. 
Typical pieces can be asstgnefl their places with considerabhf assur¬ 
ance, but unusual specimens such as this are often dithcult to locate. 

The stone puma apparently belongs to one <jf the ancient cul¬ 
tures of the highlands of Peni nr of the adjacent pijrlions of the 
surrounding countries, and probably to the oUlest of the liigh cul¬ 
tures of that region, that known as Tiahuanacan, from the name 
of iU ancient center on the shores of bake Titicaca on the bonder of 
Peru and Bolivia. 

The pinna is the cliaracteristic animal of Tiahuanacan art, and 
is found carved in stone, moulded in pottery' and woven in doth. 
The two latter forms are the more common, stone pumas lieing very 
rare. Puma lieads are frequently attached to pottery vessels; these 
are generally somewhat conventionalized, with the faces upturned 
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Ukt the present speeimen. but are normsilSy plain anti lack the ornate 
decoration, which makes comparisun more diHicult. 

The concept of a figure, liuman or animal, with a dtpressitm in 
the upper side which forms a bowl or cup, is one which must have 
occurred independently to artists in many places and times, ft is 
found, I am told, in the Orient, and occurs in several widely sepa¬ 
rated regions in America. In the Naiional Museum in Mexico City 
is a great and beautiful figure <jf a jagtiar or ocelot, another member 
of the cat family, with a deep and wide round cavity in the back. 
11 is, however, reclining, naturalistic and uniimameuU'd. differing in 
everything except general concept from the present specimen. Such 
objects tvere known in ancient Mexico as giumhxhilii and stood in 
temples on or near the altars to receive and contain ihe hearts of 
the sacrificed xncUms, Another similar form of figure in Mexico 
w'as that of w'hich the well known statue generally termed Chac Mool 
is the type. This consists of a recumlient human figure in whose 
atKlomen is a cavitj' for the reception of offerings. These are gen¬ 
erally interpreted as gixls of iklli or puUitii’, the native drink of 
Mexico. This latter type, however, has even less in ooninion with 
the stone puma now before us. 

The jiuma is thus a charficteristically 1‘iahuanacan artistic and 
esoteric animal, and tlic shape of the Ijowl or cup is also Tialiuanacan, 
although the general cona;[)t of the figure is one occurring in many 
places in America aitd elsewhere. Fvirthennore, the general scheme 
of decoration, a lavish covering of the object with extremely con¬ 
ventionalized design elements, is characteristic of Tiahiinnncan art. 

As regards the ilcsign elcmtitts themselves, there Ls not one that 
can lx: called tyi>ically and solely Tiahuunacan. Several, hmvever, 
art* very characteri.stic of the general Andean region. The Helvetian 
cross, while apparently nfil a common Tiahuunacan element, is 
found coiuttantly in the art of the Diaguitc region of northwestern 
Argentina, which was an offshoot of the Tinhtianacan, and is not 
infrwpierit in tliu art of the Incas, in many respects the lineal descend¬ 
ants of the I'iahuanatrans, Tlic same may lx> saiil <if the losettcs. 
On the other hand, these two dements are practically unknown in 
Mexico and Ct-ntral America; they art* peculiarly Peruvian. 

The "tears** descending from the eyes are another characteristic 
which links the figure to the Tiahuanacan culture. The Weeping 
God was the primary deity at this gnat culture center, occupying 
the central ptisition in the great monolithic gateway whtdi is one of 
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the great acconiplishitietits of atK^riginal America. The weeping eyes 
are alsfi commonly found on the great burial urns of the iJlaguiie- 
Calchuqiii region of northW'estcjm Argentina, a culture doscily con¬ 
nected vvith Tiahuanaco. 

As regards the scrolls, sigmoid motives and lamaller decorative 
elements, they apjjear to find their dnsest counterparts in the art 
of Chavin de Huantor, a ciilture center in the lower highlands of 
Peru, The art of this eullim? is still imjXTrfectly knowm but seems 
to represent a blend of, or a mean between, the art of TialiuanactJ 
and that of the southern coast. 

As the result of our careful examination of Llie stone puma, 
therefore, we determine that, if not of pure Tialiuanacan origin, at 
any rate it w'as produced by a culture closely related to ancl pro¬ 
foundly afteclcd by that of Tiahuanaoo. 

IV 

ExTRAORniNAkY PERUVIAN GOLP VASES 

Another imixirLant accession to the Peruvian collections was 
made last year in the form of two imusually large and excellent gold 
efligv' vases. Thtse were carrietl from Peru to London in 1888, 
according to our Infommiu., and fnjra there securetl by purchase, 

Efligy v’-ases of this type arc amoiig the most ij^Jical objects 
from the northwestern coast of Peru and are considered chamc* 
teristic of the Chiniu culture which flourished there in pre-Inca 
days. Most of those known, however, are of silver,, gold vases 
being comparatively rare. 

l*hese two vases are of approximately equal height but of dif* 
fereni widths. Both are made of thin and apfjnn'utly pure sheet 
gr)ld, that of the smaller specimen 1 icing slightly lieavicr. Tech* 
nkntly. they are admirable and puzzling prodiictions, inasrtvuch as 
each scents to have iR'eii hammered out of one single piece or sheet 
of gold, being without seams. The difliculty of such an u[>eraii()n 
can Ijanlly lie realized by the novice. 'Phe fcatitrcs, and pt>ssibly 
the entire vc*ssel, were beaten into shaiie and proper thinness over 
a form of stone or wood. The snudk-r vessel, it is true, is pieccil, 
though even this is done in a remarkable manner. The main part 
of the tulie ends just above the forehead of the face, where it is 
hammered out into a thin tentmus edge. Another tube of equal 
wddth and proper length was prepared, also apparently hammered 
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out of a solii:! piece of gold without seams. 'I'lie lower end of this 
was tlieii slipped over the upper encl of the main tube for a distance 
of al>out five sixteenths of an inch and tlie whole then hammered 
together, apparently without soldering or welding. On the exterior 
the hammering has been done so as to make a firm junctim;, but on 
the inside the sharp en<is of the lower tube have not been joined to 
the main vessel and project beyond the surface. The upper rims 
are thicker at the edge tlian the wails throughout the vessels, but 
it is ’tmeertain whether the meial here is solid or whether the tliin 
sheet is bent over upon itself and hammered down, leaving Em interior 
cavity. 

The height of the larger specimen, is 1 2^4 incites and the weight 
is slighth' moiu than ounces. The other specimen measures 
\2}4 inches in height and weighs nearly 14 ounces. 

The region of the Gran Chi nut, on the northwest coast of Peru 
near the present city of Trujillo, from which these gold vessels prol> 
ably came, was one of the great cidiurt* centers of ancient Peru. 
Commencing in the hot and, when well irrigated, very fertile val- 

in early times, the inhabitants had achieved a very' high grade 
of civilization, as manifested in their architecture, ]X)tter>'. textiles, 
woixlcarviiig, metalwi)rk and other products long iK'fon* the forces 
of the all conquering Incas from the higldands of Peru near Cuzco. 
al>out the year 1400, added the Chimu Kingdom to the great fnca 
Emj>ire and to some extent imposed Inca culture upon its people. 

The quantity t>f the gtdd objecti: made by the ancient Peruvians 
is almost incredible. The fabulous treasures of Atalmallpa are not 
within the scojic of this present article, but in this sajne Chimu 
rt^gion trailiitfins of immense tmasure in 1 juried gold have ever 
incited the lust of adventiu'crs. Tradition has it that upon the 
coming of the Spaniards, the news of their gold fever having pre¬ 
ceded them, two enormous treasures in gold objects were buried, 
known ever since as the “Great Fish” and the “Little Fish,” pejts 
grande and (xjf fhk^. Shortly after the conquest a renegade chief. 
Cacique Tello, confidt-vl the secret of the chitAt to Don Garcia 
Gutierrez dc Toledo, w'ho at once made use of bis information to such 
good elFfCi tliat the “Royal Fifth” daimed by the crown amounted 
in value to $1 ,250,0(X), As a result mtist of the inhabitants of Trujillo 
have spent the last four humlred years searching for the f>eje grnude. 

The two wonderful gold cups now in the Museum are the largest 
of their kind known. Larger cups of silver arc knoivn — the Museum 
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itself pijsscSHCs one much larger, hut I am unable to fin<l any record 
of gold ^'ase3 so large. 'I'lie one illustrated hy Lehmann in “The 
Art of f.Hcl PtiTUt’' which comes from Ica. nivich fiirtlier to the south, 
whither it must have Ijeen taken in trade, is hiirdly more than half 
as high. 

Two Mexican Stone Masks 

The Alcxican collections of the Museum have recently been 
enriched by the acq:uisition of two stone masks formerly in the 
John Quinn Collection. Both of these are exceptional pieces, among 
the Uncst of their kind, although stone masks are by no means rare 
objects in large collections of Mexican archaeology, Mest of them, 
however, are cither small or of indifferent and nide workmanship 
and pieces of real excellence are rare. 

The smaller mask is a beautiful specimen of translucent apple 
green marble, resembling jarle in its translucency and high polish. 
Its height is approximately equal to its width, about six mches, 
and the maximum thickness, from hack to tip of nose, is just half 
of that, I'he face is, therefore, slightly more Hat than natural^ the 
nose som«?w'hat less prominent, and the forehead Hatter 

The btick of the mask is concave. The cars are shown in a 
conventionalized fashion, narrosv ami rectangular, but on the other 
hand, the facial features arc rcmarkabl)* and unusually well carved, 
'i'iie eye orbits are deeply holktu-ed out, the lids being outcurved in 
very naturalistic fashion. The comers of the eyes conlain shallow 
drill holes; these niny b(* traces of the prix^ess of carving—it is known 
that in the later iwriotl of Mexican art much carving was done, 
especially in the softer stones, by drilling shafts \riili a hollow drill 
and breaking away the cores aii<I the walls—but it is more probable 
that they were intended to aid in hokling the inset eyes with wMch 
the finer masks frequently were provided, but which in most cases 
have disiipfX^arcd with the passage of lime. These eyes W’erc gen¬ 
erally of bone or shell with die irises painted Idnck, or even with 
hemis[ihertCid irises of iron [>jTites inst^rted in e>neballs of bone. 
The supraorbital ridges, the chwks and the chin are all very well 
depictetl. Though the nose is somew’hat flat, the wings are well 
portraycfl and drilled cavities simulate the nostrils excellently. 'Hie 
mouth, too, is admirably done with protruding lips of imtuml shape 
and a deep tnonih cavity in which it is possible teeth made of bone 
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were once displayed. Stames and masks in whieh tlie inset teeth 
still remain are knoim, but they are even rarer than the inset eves. 
Shallow drilled depressions are seen in the comers of tiie moutli 
siniilar to those in tire eyes, 

In six diffc-rent places, three fm cither side of the face, are biconi- 
cal drillcfl perforations. That is to say. with a poinUd drill, which 
when revolved ilrilled a ciitiical hole, ^ride at the snifnce and pointed 
in the interior, the maker drilled three deep «k'pressirius on the Trent 
and then Ihn^e £rem the back .m either side, so that eaeii pair of 
drillings met in the centti* of t he stone anti Ht a perf(»ratioii through 
whicli cortLs or whies: could be passerl. 

Perforations are fount! on practically every Mexican ina^k, but 
geiieroJly only t>ne pair of them, Thette are intcnirctcd as having 
l»een tiscti for suspension or attachment and such teas prolmbiy the 
use of the upper pair of perforetions of the present six^cimeii. Of 
the lower twcj paire. those fjTt the left side show certain evidence?;, 
and tliose on tlie right suggestions copper comjsion. It is, of 
courso, a dangereus matter to draw deductions from the appearance 
of an object which may have Iwcn in the possession c>f dozens of 
perscius in the last tV>ur centuries and subjected to various kinds of 
ireatTTieitt, but had tlie mask been recently excavated, the deduction 
would certainly be warranted that the copper curresion was e\ndcnce 
of the hfrmer presence of copper rings in the ears. 

TJie scctind mask is somewhat larger than the prtcetling. Ski 
inches in length and 7* j in width, but the thickness is le^, 2)4 
inches. It is therefore much flatter ani! conseriuently less natunib 
istic than the formiT. 1 he material is a dark green opaque mottled 
stone of no great degree of hanlness. taking a good polish, preliahly 
steatite or serpentine. The ej'e orbits recede from the supraorbital 
ridges in tt swet^ping curx-e. The eyes form the most interesting 
feature of this ntask. They are represented as elongated ovals, 
sinking abruptly from the edges of the lids. Tlic interior of these 
sockets lack the drilled depressiorw seen on the other mask. It is 
pc^ssible that ej'es and mouth in this specimen also were filled with 
inset e 3 res and teeth but tliis seems improbable in view of the pecu- 
lianty of the eyes. In the center of each eye, s> niroeirically placed. 
IS a spot of light colour in the stone, vertically oval. 'I’lie two spots 
are of approximately equal size. In colour they are a light yellowisli 
green with a rather sharp but irregular limil and in certain places a 
thin band, intermediate in colour, is seen twtween the light spot 
and the natural dark stone. 
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The qiiestlfin at once arises as to the origin of these spots of 
lighter Cftlour, Althougli they appear perfectly natunil. the author 
was for some time inclined to thinlt that thej'' might have been. ptx>- 
duced artifichdly, pc»ssibly by calcining with fire, after the carving 
of the face. The nature of the however, proves that this 

could not have been tlie case, Un the main surface both spots 
vfcre evidently originally circitlar, Indicating tliat thej' w'Cre actuidly 
spherical. They therefore are at their great<;st dimensions at the 
ctlges of the lids, where they average 1 inches in width. In the 
interiur of the eye cavities, however, the width has decreased to a 
maximum of one inch, indicating clearly that the discolored area 
was originally in the shape of a sphere before the carving of the 
eyes was commeoce<l- 

The deduction is obvious, then, that the piece of stone selected 
for the carving of this mask Iiad in it iw-o spherical spots of dis* 
coloration of apijroximaiely equal size and that the sculptor cut the 
mask with the iwes to lit the position of these iwo spots. Possibly 
he had had the idea for stnne time and had long been searching for a 
piece of stone thus marked. Be that as it may, the mask is unique: 
I rememl>er no other example like it. 

The purpose for which masks served in ancient Mexico has 
never lieeti satisfactorily explained. It is very doubtful if any of 
these heavy sionC objects were actually w(vni on the human face: 
they are Itw massive, the tracks are not properly hoUnw-eil out and 
the eyes and month are gcneriilly not perforated. There is some 
reason to suppose tluil they may have been mortuary and placet! 
with the dead in tombs, but ritliers may hav-e hung in temples as 
religious objects or in palaces mw! the houses of the wealthy as 
ornaments. 

Such masks arc generafiy accepted os being from the Aztec 
perifxl, the last and greatest tJcriod of Mexican culture. Some, 
apparently, were made by .Azicc artists, l)ut the spccin'iens under 
conaulcratiou have the appearance of ToUec far more than of Aztec 
art. The 'rokitcs were the cultured nation of artisans who preceded 
the w*arlike i:\ziccs in the Valley of Mexicxi and from vvhom the 
.Aztecs assimilated most of their culture. While Toltec ascendancy- 
was lost, their bl(X)d and their art continued unabated in certain 
ptu’ts of the country such as Texcoco and Tlaxcala, and Tollecrs 
were everywhere ernplcyod as skilled artisans. We may therefore 
consider these masks as of Toltec manufacture. 
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VI 

An Aztec Stone Head 

jVnothcT imporuint accessioa of 1925 is an cxci^llunl sttine head. 
This, Ui contradistiniiLlon to the I'oltec masks, is t^fpical Aatec art 
and probablj' dates from a periotl not long preceding the S pnnTgti 
Conquest, possibly about 1500 a. n. The material is a heavy htack 
stone which takes a high polish but shows a rough crystalline fractnre. 

The cannng ut the face ends at the chin, neither neck nor body 
being shown, but above and to the sides of the face is shtm-n in low 
carved and incised ivHef a typical Mexican headilresf: such as is seen 
on many Aztec statues of the full figure. There is considerable 
superficial rusemblanot; hi this to Egyptian headdresses, so mtich so 
that tlie layman always tk'xs a dose relationsliip, if not actual identit}', 
between them. These resemblances, however, disappe^u* upon a 
closer ctmiparison. 

Afiross the forehead extends a band, shov^ni in sliglit relief, on 
which is a line of six circles or ovals in slightly higlicr relief. Above 
this are four narrow horizontal bands or stripes made hy inr'ttjfu r 
five paralk-l horizontal lines. This probably represents either head¬ 
dress or coiffure just as the line of the circles prol>ably represents a 
forehead band. 

The ears are represented each by a large circle in low relief, 
within which is a smaller concentric incised circle. This is the con¬ 
ventional inetlioi] (if showng iht* ear, not only in Mexico but through¬ 
out a large part of America and portions of tire Old World. It rep¬ 
resents the great earrings, nuide of jade, obsidian or other st’miprecious 
stones, which wxte utsertcrl in the lobes. Tliesc great car ornaments 
were esjwcially favonad by the chiefs and men of importance and con- 
scfjnt'Utiy were afiplied to figures of riivinities. 

The general appearance fjf the hcatldrcss, and especially the 
forehead band with its circles, identifies the dcitj' rejircscntcd as 
Chalchiuhtlicuc, the Goddess of Running Water and tlie wife of 
Tlaltx:, the great and terrible Rain GikI. Her figure is one of tliose 
most frequently met with in Mexican archaeology. 
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THE TEMPLES OF DAGON AND ASHTORETH 

AT BETH-SHAN 

Bv Alan Rowe 


D uring the camijaign of J925'-2fi the Museum's Expedition at 
Beisau. ancieni Belh-Shaii m Palestine, discovered altogether 
four Canaanite tcniptes, two 1>eing made during the lime of 
Rameses 11, King of Egj'^pt 1292-1225 B. c., one under the reign 
of his predecessor, Seti I, 1513-1292 ti, r,. and one during the Tell 
el Amama period, ] 375-1350 n. c. The evidence shows that the 
southern temple <if Rameses II was dedicated to the uratrior god 
Resheph, am! the iiorthera one to the warrior goddess Antll- 
Ashtoreth, whose monument was discovered in the building. From 
the time of I lie erection of these buildings, as the e\idtmce proves, 
up to the time when King Davnd drove out the Philistines, about 
lOdO R. e., worsliijj was carried on in both the temples, first of all 
by the Eg>"ptiaiis and their mercenaries, and later by the Philistines. 
These peoples seem to have lal^cn |XM>session of Beth^Shan at the 
death of iLimeses 111 In 1 tfi7 n. c. But alreadj' before their time, 
as the evidence indicates, there were Egyptian merctmary troops at 
Beth-Shan. who, like the Philistines, cimic from the Aegean*Anatolian 
regions. At the death of the Eg}*piiaii king these troops pifibably 
t<Jok possession of the place for themselves anti mixed willi the 
incoming Philistines, whom the Egyptians knew as the Puleslt. 
The newcomers are never themselves described as mercenaries of 
Egj'pt but always as enemies. Burials of Egyptian mercenaries 
w’ere discm'ercd at Beth-Shan in 1922; they comprised peculiar 
antbropfwd pottery- sarcophagi of the same date (XXth l)>’nasty) 
and type as the foreign looking potteo' sarciiphagi found in Egypt 
at el-YaJutcliyeh and Tcll-Nelwshch. A spearhead f<5und with a 
sarcopliagus at the latter place is identical with tlmt found in one 
of the parallel burials at Beth-Shan. 

We see then that at the death of Saul in 1020 u. c, the Philistines 
were in actual possession of the fortress city of Beth-Shan and they 
were worshipping in the isvo temples erected by tlie Eg\''piiacis under 
Rameses 11, the adoration of their Baal (whom they called Dagon) 
and their Baalath {Ashtoreth) doubtless being carried out in the 
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rcsptrctivc templtjs in wtiitJi tht Baal and Baalaiii of the Eg^^jlians 
were Tethered* The biblical references are given in I Chronicles x, 10, 
and I Samuel xxxi, 10. The fomicr passage relates that when Saul 
died the Philistines “ put his armour in the house of their gods, and 
fastened his head in the iomple of Dagon," and the parallel passage 
in Samuel informs us that “they put his armotir in the house of 
Ashtaroth arid they fastened hb body to the wall of Beth-Shaii.” 
The combined evidence, both literary and archaeclogicah certainly 
show's that, in the Old Testament, the building called “temple of 
Dagon” was the southern temple of Rameses If: and that the 
building called “house of Ashtaroth'* hi the one place and "house 
of their gttds" in the other was the old notlhem temple of the king, 
fn the latter connection there is really no inconsistency in the fact 
that the same temple is termed “house of Ashtaroth tin Revised 
Version, 'house of the Ashtiiroth*)" and “house of their gods*” 
for it must be rememberfd that *-Vshtaroth is merdy the plural form 
of Ashioreth. But in miy case the iMtssage in Chronicles indicates 
that theie were two temples ai Belli-Bhan during the Philistine 
regime. The e.xcnvations have certainly proved that such was the 
fact. 

SKimewlicre about 1000 n. c. King David seems to have driven 
out the Philistines from Betli-Shan. He was probably also respon¬ 
sible for the partial dcmtilition of the “hmifse of Ashtaroth" and the 
“timiple Ilf Dagoti." A new floor whidi we finmd laid in the former 
building over the debris of destruction, and at such a height as to 
Cf)ver the stone btises of the four columns which they once sup¬ 
ported, w*as perhaps his work. David must surely ha\re established 
a sanctmm'' or a tabernacle to the Gixl of Israel at Beth-Shan. 
If there was such a sanctuary, the finly place large enough for it 
on the Tell (tlie Acropolis) was iu the ruins of the Dagon temple or 
in the reconstructed Ashtorcth icrnple. 

The actual walls of tile temples of Seti I and Rameses IT seem 
to have lietm built by the mercenaries themselves, the engraving of 
door jambs and stelae lieing the main work carried out by the 
Egyptian craftsmen. Stime of tlic bricks in the temples of the 
latter king have signs on them which are identical in sliapc with 
certain Cretan (Minoan) signs, which fact would indicate the home 
at least of some of the mercenaries. Other Cretan influence is 
prc-senl in the shape of the cylindrical cult objects and ring flower 
stands. An example of the flower stand (l*ate Minoan III jicriodJ 
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has also ht'fa fotmd in Cypnis, when? it must have beeji iiilroduccti 
from Crete* It. is of the same date as ilte Beth-Shan examples. 
All the various types of peculiar cult ulijects. other than the fi^rines 
of the deities, were unknown in Beih-Shan the time of Seti I. 

so it was evidently some r>f his Metiitemmean mercenaries who 
intrixUieed ihum. The shrine liousis, clay models of places of 
worship, arc something liki* the houses depictc<l on certain Cretan 
faience tablets. Forms of them are also depicted or a Rabylmiian 
relief of (Judea, and an *\ssj^rian intaglio of later date. *^t Rclli- 
fJhan tile shrine liouses were probably used as smaJ.! stands for 
spC'Cial offerings, and the cylindrical cult objects either as iricena' 
stands or as vases for sacred tlowcrs (pr plants. This much wc 
gather from certain Mesopotamian analogies. 

The Syrian deities worship^jetl at Beth-Shaii during tlie lime of 
Rameses 11 were Antit, AshtorcLh, the VT-iled Aahioreth, Resheph, 
and a ticarded god wearing a ci'inical crown. During the reign of 
Seti I we find the following deities. Ashtoreth, and Qedesh the holy 
one, a form of Ashtorcth, During the Tell el-Anrama era ihei'' 
were worshipping Ashtoreth, (Jcflesh, and Ashtoreth of the Two 
Homs, Ishtar, the .Issyrian form tpf .\shioreth, was foimtl on a 
cylinder seal in the temple of this era. The dove, serpent, Hon, 
gazelle and tluck were a^ociated with this Ileth-Shan godtiess at 
all perituls. Gaiiclle htims have l>ec« found in all the temples. 
The hull, which vras discovered on a vase in association with the 
lion or emblem of the gtxldess, was the emblem of a go<l. The 
Helirews themselves seem to Irave regarded the bull as the symbol 
of Valnveh. The animal wa;; alsci the emblem of Hadad, the Syrian 
god of W'eather, storms and lightning. 

The roofs of all the temples were uridoubte«:Uy made of wootl. 
Those over the courtyards of the temples of Seti I and the Amarrm 
era w'ere supported by tw'O stone columns 'with palm tree capitals. 
It is quite proliahle that Llu' local Syrians regarded these two columns 
as mazxcbahs or sacred standing .stones and revered them acconlingly, 
'flic mazza'iiali and the ashernh (sacred wooden {loist) were generally 
found in most Sjniaii high places and sanctuaries. The shape of the 
columns in the Beih-Slmn temples were certainly very appropriate, 
for the palm tree itself a familiar symbol of Ashtoreth: and we 
also find a “Baal of the palm-tree" (Baal Lamar) in a place name in 
Judges XX. 33. At times the Israelites departed from the w*orsihip 
of Yaliweh and set themselves up mazzcbalrs and ashcrahs as we 
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see from II Kings xvii (Revised Versiftfi), “The ehildron of Israel 
did secretly thongs that were not right against the Lord their CiwI. 
and they built them liigh places in all their cities. , . , And thev 
set them up pillars and Asherirn upon every high hill, and under 
c^'ery green tTvet and tloere they burned incense in all the high 
places, as did the nations whom the Lord carried away before them, 
, . . They- made them molten images, even two calves, and made 
an Asherah, and worshipped all the host (i, stars] of heaven, and 
served Baal." 

The actual details of the worship carried out in the Beth-Shan 
temples must of course always remain unknown, but tlie wealth of 
new material whid: the excavations have brought forth enables us 
to get a very good idea of the sacred cult of Ashtoreth, the great 
Lady of Heaven as it was known in Palestine from the XlV^ih 
Century to the Xlth Century before Christ. 


THE MUSEUM AND THE WORLD OF 
BUSINESS 


T he wide interest felt in the Museum's activities is apparent in 
many different places, expressed in many diHerent ways and 
among people in many walks of life. The daily and weekly 
press of the Ujiited States and Canada and still more largely in 
England and the Continent, repeatedly calls attention to these 
activities, with emphasis on the work of the expeditions in IMesopo* 
tamia and Palestine, the results which are announced at length, 
not only in journals devoted, to scientific interests but in the news 
columns of the daily press and un thoir editorial pages. 

Another evidence of this widespread interest consists in the 
numerous letters received at tlie Museum about [xrrticular pliases 
of its work. -Men and women in business life, in professional occu¬ 
pations and people of leisure in different countries write asking for 
particidurs regarding atximsitions, expeditions or discr>veries reported 
ill the press. 

Ilf even gTeater significance as an indication of this intelligent 
and inquiring interest is the txicasional reference to the Museum's 
work in various joumabj published Ijy important financial institu¬ 
tions or business enterprises. 'I'he field of research in Archaeology 
is naturally dosed to all except a relatively small numlier of scholars, 
but it is e%’idcnt tliat their labours come more and more wHthin the 
knowledge and active interest of men who, in their liaily cares, are 
conct^med with the living minute rather than wdih dead antiquity. 
We have noticed in particular an address by Mr. William A. law, 
Preiiidctit rjf the Penn Mutual Life Insuitinoe Company, at tlie 
Forty-third Annual Meeting of the Penn Mutual Agency Associa¬ 
tion at White Sulphur Springs on May 25, 1926, After paying 
a tribute to tJie Ahiseum and to the work of its President, Mr. 
Charle.'? C. Ham'stm and his friends who are so generously pro¬ 
viding the means for conducting its activities, Mr, Law concluded 
^\ith the following reference to the Joint Expedition of the Univer¬ 
sity Musevun and the British Museum at Ur of tlie Chaldees in 
Mesopotamia. 
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''During the: last four years the worlc has centereii upon two 
temples, one dedicated to the Mwn Gfjcl in the city of Ur, and the 
I'jlher to the (jotldess of Creation or Pttxluctioii, about four milej; 
away. Alongside the temple of the Motm Gixl was the Ziggiirat, a 
great bo\^'er-like structure approximately 300 feet high with a square 
base, each story set back just as the types of new 1>ujldings in New 
York are rerpiired to he constructed by the zoning laws. These suc¬ 
cessive stories were biiilt of brick, often of difierent color aiul siae, 
many of them exactly twelve indies square and three inches thick. 
Each brick Wars a stamp shrnving that it met the Royal require¬ 
ments, somewhat like but mure elaborate than the hall-mark on a 
piece of silvcm'are. 

"The oldest walls were built l)efore 4-300 B. t:.. or more tlian 
631J0 years ago. There was no stone building material available to 
Ur, hut there are many insci-ipitcms on carved stone door sockets, 
on day cones and on brick tablets, showing the dates of construc- 
tiem. the religious zeal of the reigning monarch and the Iiabits an<l 
activities of the ptrople. The Sumerians were a highly citTlizecl 
people; they cultivated the fields, they had flocks and licrds. sliips 
and tools. They wove wtKjlen gfjorls, tliey worked in metals, even 
ttsing copper wire and gold, they ventxn'd doon>, altars, sculpture, 
and columns with precious metals. They made jewdry of gold anfl 
< 1 ! gems, anti wrought wt^a^Xlns and utcn-dls of metal 'fhey created 
exquisite designs of mosaic, and of clay, aiul they knew enough of 
astrcinomy and matlumiatics to build ilie Ziggurat, on which the 
high altar was placcfl, with the comers ijf the Ziggurfti base lioiiitiug 
exactly to the four eanlinal fxdnts of the compass, and its grand 
stainvays had each exactly HH> steps. 

"iVlany old cities are iocaterl at the important junction of two 
rivers, sncli as New Y'ork, Philadelphia and Charlesion. Ur was at 
the junction of the Ruidiratcs and the Tigris ncjm the Pemian Gulf, 
trarling largely with Egypt, Tts citizens cultivate d the fertile alluvial 
valleys of those rivers, ami as the foresls were fillctl the soil liiudly 
woslied down, and, as in the lower readies iif the Alississippi River, 
silt, filler! the harbor and destroyed its commercial value, 'riie 
Babylonums and the Elamites attacked and rlesLroycd Ur more 
than once, pillaging its wealth and wrecking its temple, taking away 
its golden and jeweled gods, Ifui’idrcils of years later it was rebuilt, 
only to sink finally into oblivion for centuries and to be covered by 
the shifting sands of the desert. 
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"As Kipling says— 

Cities and throriM and powers 
Stand in Time's ere 

No lohgftf than iho flowers 
Which daily die. 

And as fresh buds put fmih 
T(i glad new men. 

Out of Uw spent and unoonsidered earth 
Thn dtks rise again. 

"Centuries slowly elapsed, and those staunchly built wails of 
brick stood fast, tmaJfectcd by change of weather or by the jyassing 
of a great city. 

" Finally they were unearthed, and there they stand today erect 
and as strong as 6JOO years ago, a monument to the patience, skill 
and intelligence of an almost forgotten race." 

At about the same time that this address w'as printed in the 
iVfwr LcHcr issued monthly by the alwve mentioned Company, the 
leading article in The Girard Letter, the monthly l>ii]lctin issued by 
the Girard Trust Company, was devoted to the arcliaeologic^ 
researches conducted by the Museum. 

Sucli an interest as that manifested in the two instances above 
referred to, shows that modem arcliaeologj' appeals not to scholars 
only, but also to the members of societit^ and institutions svhose 
main interests lie in totally different fields of endeavor. It ^ odd 
but gratifying to know that archiuxdogy finds a place in the bul¬ 
letins of banking and insurance corjjomtions as well as in the joiunals 
of learned societies. We may assume that it is not without good 
reason that Uuiughtful t>eople. o<xupietl with the affairs of today, 
should be deeply impresserl by the lessons of a remote past. It 
illustrates at least the essential continuity of things human. 
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THE DOCENT SERVICE 

On each weekclay the Dtx«nts an; at the service of visitors and 
have the duty and the privilejje of accf>mpanyinK them through the 
exhibition rooms and explaming the ctiUections* This attendance 
is entirely informal and is the expression of a vdsh on the pfirt of 
the Museum Management to enable visitors to avail themselves at 
will of all possible means to make a visit to the Museum an agree* 
able and profitable experience and to ensure satisfaction on their 
part. 01 > 5 ervation has prov^ed that personal contact Ixiliveefi visitors 
anfl those who live with the collections and are accustomed to inter¬ 
pret them in an interesting way makes a snsit to the Museum more 
enjoyable. While some visitors may not need this assistance and 
many may prefer to stroll through the galleries alone, it is true in 
general that a little help from some {«ie conversant uHth the exhibits 
enables the visitor to carry away a more lasting impression aiifl a 
more satisfied frame of mind. This service is freely at the disposal 
of all visitors by applicfition at the Information Desk in the entrance. 
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WHAT IS A DOCENT? 

By Mtts. LottiKG Dam 

T he idea of a Muistiim as a place for freciuetvt and leisurely hours 
of lesihctic entertainment seems to be utrange to the miniJ of 
the average American. 

I'recinently when [ have asked my friends whether they would 
like me to show’ them our collections, tliey have saiei, but I’ve 
hceyi there!” Most us go once the rounds of public eshibitions 
in a cursory way. methodically checking tliem ulT as “done” after 
one visit, or the Musolstu is rcgardetl either as one of the sights 
of the city for the instruction and adniiration of out-of-tow'n 
visitors, nr as a place of tasc only to art students, historians and 
archaiologists, 

J happened to be standing just litside the entrance Ui the Djuvre 
i,>ne day last July, and had an opportunity <3f studj'ing u cnjwd of 
tourists whose guide was iniorming them that Uiey had twenty 
minutes in whicli to see the collectioas in that great Museum, I'heir 
complacency teas not affected by an announcement and a ^tuaiion 
that struck nre as cKceetiingly ludicrovis- 

The iiYcidcnt startled me into speculation and, being every¬ 
where Museum l>ent, 1 begim stud ting the visitors here and there 
as w'ell as the collections. It was an interesting business. 

Tile British settm to lake that same Ihoiough and solemn posses^ 
ston of their public collections that they dt? of thtrir parks and squares. 
1 foUowetl groups with a lecturer about the British Muse tun/wonder¬ 
ing how Englishmen of every apparent wtJk of life came to be sti 
interested in the designs on Cretan vases. I talked to one group 
and slyly dropped the question into the midst of our conversation. 
“Oh, w'e're (note the proiiouu) excavating in Crete, you know, ami 
one likes to lie up on what's lieen discovered.” i stood in the I.,ower 
Egyptian Galleries where w’erc strolling about half a dozen men wdth 
their sons, great pak, same nearer six, some perhaps sixteen, and 
overheard a boy, certainly not over ten years of age, sny, *‘now look 
here. Dad, is this a reproduciiau or an original?” Tliey were not 
sightseeing, they w*ejv studying, with the same spontaneous cnihusi* 
asm they might take to a cricket match. 
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The average Englishirmn taics it for granted that he should be 
familiar vi-ilb the art of all the world, and its historjs im, for does 
not his empire stretch around the globe? 11 has a defimte and 
practical significance for him. 

The French seem less earnest, less proprietary about their 
Mitseiims* one does not see so many of them in the galleries in France, 
hut T talked to none who did not know the art of his city surprisingly 
well. They must acquire their knowledge intuitively, like their 
taste, witli an insouciance that belies vis thoroughness. 

llui the Italians go to their galleries as they go to church, uith 
a childlike and unaflected reverence. The galleries arc often crowrled, 
but never dkiurhed, never noisy. They go with pride and ctvm- 
prehension to contemplate the wealth of luily’s contribution to art, 
I think the It^dian is the Museum visitor par excellence; he combines 
the proprietary pride of the Englishman with the lEstbetic sensitive¬ 
ness of the FTcnchman—and every picture, every marble one looks 
upon seems a living part of the mental content of the Italians we 
meet in the galleries, by whose courtesy, one feels, wx* arc graciously 
permitted to enter the house of Italy, as we express in so doing an 
appreciation of her taste. 

My conclusion was that the Euro|>ean does not merely visit his 
museums: he ii^e$ them as a imrt of his inheritance, they satisfy 
his tastes, and his emotional life. On a Sunday moniing the modest 
Italian calls, with a friend or two, upon RalTael or BotticcUi, with 
the same rcsjjectful cordiality he would show in entering the Salon 
to which he has not the entree, and he goes away with as much 
enrichment of mind and spirit as those who converse with living 
celebrities, lie is in syinpathy svith the greatest artists, and fortu¬ 
nate indeed is the foreign visitor whom he meets bj' chance in the 
gallery, and introduces into his w'Orld. 

Wc. on the other hand, though we knt*w the works of art 
from all the w'orld in our Museums are beautiful and wonderful, 
that w'e have wealth ami can imy them, that we can fill our build¬ 
ings vnth the best each countiy^ and nation has to olTtr—do we 
really possess tlucm? 

Material p^jssession is verj* differemt from spiritual, and dry as 
a mummy in comparisoti. In oui free Museums tlje visitor may go 
where he pleasta and hxjk where he pleases, hut to meet these select 
Chinese ladies from the court of T'ai-tsung or Kublai Khan, and 
these tiuict Greek goddesses and stem Sumerian kings who graciously 
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have talicn up their rosidencf here, one must lie properli'" presented. 

must have the advantages of travel, and an actjuaintance with 
their kindred in other cities of the world, or one must have an intro¬ 
duction from the court. 

And this is where the docents serve. By living day hy day 
with tliese royal visitors from the past we learn to know a little of 
their indi\-idualiiies, their culture and their tastes; ajid being, as 
it were, servants in tlie house, it has become our privilege and our 
pleasure to be pennitted to present to them the \dsitors who want 
to become persi>na]ly acr|uainted. 

"What is a dticent?" is asked us a dozen times a week. A 
docent is not a lecturer, not a guide, not a teacher, but one who 
shows. We are here to show the visitor not what is in the cases, 
but all the many things that are in the Museum, not visible, around, 
above, Ijehind the cases, the things not obvious, not seif evident, 
that one discovers only by living daily with the treasures of the 
Aluseum, and which make these relics of the past vital, living, enter¬ 
taining components of the life of today. 

Many visitors who ask for Dcjcent service come with a definite 
objective. They are teachers, and want to enrich their minds, or 
they are collectors and come to study our collecttons the letter to 
understand their own. Others have travelled and have learned 
abroad to apjjredate the importance of Museums. Occasionally we 
have the pleasure to receive one of those w-ise persons who prepare 
for travel by study of the fortngn art so near at hand that it is 
usually overlooked through its proximity. Frequently people ask 
me what txx>ks to read before starting on a trip to the Old World, 
and my answer is always from my own expurienoe, an hour spent 
in a Museum in intelligent study Is a belter preparation for the art 
of the Old World than all the books in the libraries. 

And the visitors we like Ijest are those who come, often with 
no definite objective, who drop in ujam us for an hour's leisure in 
the spirit of adventure, with curiosity and with a challenge to our 
resourcefulness. That is what makes our own days in the Museum 
a constant adventure. 
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LECTL1RES 


Tlie following courscf; of Itctiires will be gi ven in Ihe Aurlitor- 
ium of the Museum on Saturday and Sunday afternoons during the 
mouths of C*<avember and December. 


M^murks’ COITKSE 


Satvhday Afternoons at S o'Clock 


November 6, 

November 13^ 

November 20j 
November 27. 

December 4, 

December 11, 

December IS, 


Petra, The Mysterj'^ City of the Arabian Desert, 
by Mr. Joseph Wood, 

Historical Java and Bali, by Mr. Adriaan J. 
Bamouw. 

The An of China, by Mr. Laurence Binyon. 
Through Wildest Africa, by Mr. Ratcliffe 
Holmes, 

'I'he Rockies of Canada from End to End, by 
Dr. J, Monroe Thorington. 

The EKcavations at Ur of the Chaldees, by Dr. 
Leon Legrain. 

Through India and Kashmir, by Mr. Bantum 
Brown. 


PrnuT Lectures 

SiTfDAY Afternoons at 3.30 o'CtocK 


Novemlier 7, 
November 14, 
November 21, 
November 28. 
December 5, 
Decemlier 12, 
December !9, 


The Great Palace of Assumazirpal at Nimroud, 
by Mrs. Loring Dam. 

The Temples of Dlympia, by Miss Elizabeth G. 
Creaghead. 

Buried Treasures of the Incas, by Mrs. Walter 
Nowak. 

The Gods of the Egyptians, by Mrs. Loring 
Dam. 

Bethshean, the Stronghold of the Philistines, 
by Miss Eli 2 at>cth G. Creaghcad. 

The Royal Palate of Mermptah, King of Egypt, 
by Mrs. Walter Nowak. 

The Egj'piian Book of the Dead, by Mis. 
Loring Dam. 
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GALLERY TALKS 


The Dficentft will g;ive Talks in the Galleries of the Museum 
on Tivesdiiy aftenujons at 3,30 o’clcck during the months of 
November anU December, 


November 9, 

November 16, 

November 23, 

November 30, 
December 7, 
December 14, 

December 2!, 


In the Babylonian Cialleries, by Mrs. Loring 
Dam- 

In the South American Galleries, by Mrs. 
Walter Nowak, 

In the Mediterranean Galleries, by Miss Eliza¬ 
beth G. Creagheacl. 

In tlie Egj^ptian GaUcrica, by Mrs. Loritig Dam, 
In the African Galleries, by Mrs, Walter No wale 
In the Chinese Galleries, by Miss Elkabcth G, 
Creaghead. 

In the Egyjjiian Galleries, by Mrs. Loring Dam. 


SCHOOL LECTURES. 

Tlie Dctianment of Education of the Museum has arranged 
the following courses of lectures for the Elementary' Schools of 
the City for Wednesday afternoons at 2.30 o’clock and for the 
High Schools For Tuesday afternoons at 3..^0 o’clock, 

Pkogram for Elemextarv Schooe.s 

Septenilwr 32, The Crusades. 

Septembei 29, Greek Games. 
nctolKTr 30, Roman Life, 

October 27, A Trip to China and Japan. 

Novemttcr 10, The Great World of Africa, 

November 17, An American Indian, 


Proojovm for Hioh Schools 


October 5, 
Novemlicr 3, 
December 7, 
December 14, 


Egypt and Assyria. 

Greek Athletics, 

Influence of the Crusades on Mediae\'al Life, 
Rome in the Time of Caesar and Cicero, 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give and bequeath to tlic Trustees of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania the Suiti of . .dollars, in tnist for tlie uses of 

the University Museum. (Here, if desired, specify in detail the 
purposes-1 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

In ortier that The University Museum may give appropriate 
recognition, to the substantial gifts whidi have been already received, 
and which will hereafter be donated or bequeathed for the develop¬ 
ment of its resources and the extension of its usefulness, the Board 
of Managers have adopted the following classification for contribu 
tors and members, and have resolved that the names of the donors of 
aggregate sums of $25,000 and upwards, in cash, securities, or prop¬ 
erty sliall be inscribed upon a suitable tablet or tablets, to be properly 
displayed in the Museum. 

Tliere shall be five classes of Contributors designated as follows; 
BenefiicK^rs, who shall liavc contributed the equivalent of $50,000 
Associate Benefactors, " '* " '* " 25,000 

PitlrMis " " *' " *' *■ 10.000 

A ssociate Patrons, “ “ ■■ " •* 5,000 

Feliows " *' ” " '■ ■* \ QOQ 

There shall be four classes of Members designated as follows; 
Life Sfentt/ers, w'lio shall contribute $500 

Conlribuiing Afentitcrs, “ " " 1(X) atmually 

Sustiihtins Members, “ *' “ 25 *' 

Annuid Members, “ *' ■■ jq " 

Contributors and Members are entitled to the following privi- 
l^es; acimission to the IMuseum at all reasonable times; invita¬ 
tions to receptions given by the Board of Managers at the Museum; 
invitations and reserved seats for lectures: the Mcskum Journal: 
copies of all guides and handbooks published by the Museum and 
free use of the Library, 
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ANCIENT CHJNESE MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
.As Depicted on Some of the Earl\ Monuments 
IN ■^^E Musel'm 

Bv Helek E, Feknai4> 
lUtisirntims hy the Autlwr 

A mong the Chinese collections of the University Museum 
^ there at\* a iimutMir of figuies representing nnisiciaus with 
their instruments in their lionets. Some of these are in has 
relief carved on the stone sculptures, notably the Wd votive stelaej 
where bands of cx^lestial ■music makers appear above the niches, 
Others are the T'ang clay murtitarv* Itgurines already described in 
previous numbers of the Joi'ttNAL. There arc later examples also, 
occurring on porcelains, on tcxtilcbs, and on the Ming coromandal 
screen. A study of the instruments liepictctl, especially Ihtise on tlie 
earlier monuments, brings up a number of interesting points about 
their origin and use and alxntt Chinesr- iilcas irf music in general. 

Music was of great aJitiquity in China. Acairding to tradition 
it was invented by I''u-hsi < 2953 first of the Fivv Divine Rulers. 
Me was said to have introduced the lute and the Nu Wa, 

mythical female sovereign who suecwdwl Fu-hsi. has been creditcvl 
with the invention of the shtiig or Chinese mouth c»rgan. Legends 
cluster around the name of I-Iuang Ti, the Yellow Emixjror, who 
ruled alwut 2698 He is said to liave vncoura^l the practice 
of music, teaching that it was in accordance with the rules of pro¬ 
priety and made the people happier and better. To him is attributed 
the honor of bringing order out of chaos by inventing the iQs, a 

* hoohi haVT ttiiBubtfll it 'Mate jmd lyrt." T!n: pn>biitnltiy is iho ciinnLcEers 

an di'iBt Htiil hu^ I haw mA Jib|y to wsUy thiit Uy ttlmnct itw Clun^s^ tent- 

The diTii dtid ^ vevn of i>iil lutes* or lyret 
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Baml ol CcbatiM Mu^kkia. 

From a Votivu Stck of ihe Wet T\?rio* *1. 

Dntrri SJl A.n. 

fn ihr rnirrtsiitv \fiU4Him. 


series of pitch pipes liy which all other iiistruments were regulated. 
'I'he legend goes that he sent one of his ministers to Ta^hsia, a far 
distant place beyontl the K’unlun miiimtains < probably Buctria), 
tft obtain bamlKtOs of uniform thickness from which to make the liis,* 
However, it Was to the Empi,'ror Shun (2255 r . c .) that the Chinese 
lw>kcd back with greatest veneration as the founder of their phil¬ 
osophy of music. Shun w;is himself a musician and compfjsed the 
piece cal let! 'I'a Sh ao,* the sweet strains of which so im pressed Con¬ 
fucius sixteen hundred years later that for three months he thought 
of nothing else.^ Shun is also said to have been the inventor of the 
pan pipes, p’ai hsiao, a development of the lus. These legends may 
be the pure fabrication of later times made in the effttrt to glorify 
the early ages and hold them up as examples for future generations 
to follow. Thej’ arc not mentionetl in the earliest literature, the 
Classics,* althougjt Shun, to be sure, is there represeiiuxi as a singer 
and oomp<js<!r* baring amaaing ideas a.s to Iht* use i^f music in govern¬ 
ment and aijpfiinting a Director of Music who instructed the noble 

I K-m AiiJti. Chinese %tudc. Sn^rtutllAi, ISJH, p. 6 . 

* Annidu tii tUc lisinihwi Pi- lU Uheji. lip w^idi tniTsuUtniH “rn hn firsi 

^ . ft'lwn Ibc tame lo fhe tbmaJr ht' fn KV «&il ntarl*; ihr Ttintk tiilli'd T* 

L^c'a, TrnuiiiLiikin of tlii5 CliEnw ClAi^ics, Veil IN, Pf. |i. 115 Uir 

^ The litcml tninsiadtfm tF, Tor tirrft mnmii* hn diki not fcttrtkt ihi? «rf flcih. ' 1 did nut 
think/ he siaiel# *thai nnmc enuLJ tinvc bnon mmdft v> cxcfiWit aa thm ' ' ArmtccES, liiXik VT^ 
Oiap. XIIU TnHhUtlnti iljp Cbm™ ClJkssto, Vu3. i* |i. 6U 

* Ihtr “Fhu art Tlif / UfriMC, Book ol Ubani'G^: the ^'Jku CAtPff, *4 Hliinrr; 

CAi'irj*, Book^^i Odffl; Thr Li Cki^ KfXofd ftf Rjlct-i llt^ CA'mh OUihd J^priTiR itnrS Auturnn 
Attfiolf- Tbr lA ibt rtfd) cmr ititmlly hT (TrnifuiAtu, iIki: oltiLTii ait cpnrpalilmfia anti 

ertliSi-f wh^h left t!if! lintsbinjt lutmt i>f CiHifiigliEt somr in lii«r crnKinnl 

slolt^ utlicra irrotiiabl^y' serntwhAt cllmfi|;tx3. Tlir IJ Clil cij wc iiuve it nxi^ bi'l'-tiit* iiweh lIiAt 
WAi Jbddcit in the \si ceniury r.c. 
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youth fiiwJ gave conocftfi at the criuitJ Whether the historical 
accuracy' of those parts of the classics which deal with such reniote 
periods as the era ^ Sliun is to be trusted is a ([uestion. It is gener- 
iilly agreed, however, that in the rase of the [xxjtry we liave not only 
the oldest texts but those the least tampered with. 'Fhe Book of 
rMes is really an anthology of verse comprising the songs and Irallads 
i.if the various states. Some of the fjdes were written as early as 
Shang, 1766-1122 a great many arc of early Chou, 1122-770 
n.c. the latest Ixjlonging to about 58a b.c. Confucius, 551—497 ii,c.. 
finit galheml and edited these p<>ems, but scholars believe now tliat 
he did not alter the texts. Thus the internal evidence of this 
poetry is of the first rank. The references in the Odes leave us in 
no douljt as to the importance i>f music in the life of ancient China, 
The grtxil aniiciujiy of certain songs, musical instruments, and 
thetiries of music stands revealed, whoever may have been later 
credited with the invention of them. 

It has lxi* *n flticlaicd that the ancient music of China was hopC' 
Icssly lost at the time of the Burning of the Books, 212 n,c. How¬ 
ever^ we know the names of many of the most famous of the songs 
and a number have l>een identified among the poems of the Btiok 
of rtdes so that the words of those have survived. t)ne of the later 
odes, a poem assigned to the time of King Yu, c. 775 u.c., mentimis 
two songs, or groups of songs, tliat must have been well known then 
in the early 8th century u.c. Idle last verse is tranidated as follows: 

"K'tn, k^iii thi; IjHdlJfi. j'jeiil on 
And the lute^ m the co-hcxtI wcs hi^r. 
nc<ip Lwitl'ses tlie tont: 

Sutmiling sstori^ join ih^r tioies rich atul clc^r 
Tliif whiitt thmugh thr vessel ihtnr ring 
The Ya «fnl iht Niin wlikh they sing 
Aiid the daiiccrs with tiutee new appear/'* 

dlie Nan, it seems, is no other thaji that colUxjtjon of the odes of 
Chou-nan and Cfiao-nan which comprises the first of part I of the 
BtK>k of Odes, while the Ya was probably made up of the older 
pwms of parts II and III, one section of which is still cidled the Ya. 
Other uppamiiily famous songs Tnenlioncd in the early literature 

* Khu CliiniE, Ht, Tit Bonit Ip duipi V\ NV 24^ unrl Pi. U» iV* CMsjkjj. No- f*. Sac 

Tr^nit* fij CiC^i Vfsl, Pt. I, jppr 47, W. 

* Sbih CliFrtg, IH-1 ^ Hook VI, OJe EV. Sea M cUkid at Tlii’: She Kin^'^ 

fjCFTwIon, 1876, ph 251* The dULtacicm which he Lransl^iU^ as Jutes arc aiui 
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an? tlic Yitng/ the Wu and the Shao<' The 'fa Sluio we buve already 
spoken of as the music composed by the Emperor Shim, I t was 
evidonily i)erforme<J w* *ith the accompaniment of dancers as in the 
case of the Ya and the Nan, f<jr Confiicins says in tlie Analects, 
''Let the music lie the Shao w'ith its pantomimes."’ The Li Chi 
says In the chapter on music ( which is a verj' ancient document 
inc<>rt>'>Kited into Uie book) that “In antiquity the Emperor Shim 
made a ch'in with five strings of silk for singing tlie ofle lo the south 
wiiul."’ That the times of some of these songs still survive, as is 
claimed by two tunc l>i:K>ks putdished in tlie 16th centuri', is quite 
possible. Books can be burned and words forgotten but ancient 
ami iKipubr tunes are not so easily enised from a ijeople's miuii. 
Thongli the tooks on music were ilestroyetl by Shiii Huang Tt, the 
chances arc tliat the songs and melodies lived cm through tlie period 
of suppression. 'I hc claims of the 16th century tune lKX)ks may la: 
true in at least some cases. Wliat tunes have been lost liave 1)ecn 
lost through gradual disuse rather than any sudden wholesale dcstruc- 
tion. fJnee forgotten, an ancient tune could not lie revived Ijecause 
it had nevcT licen recorded by a pmper system of notation. (The 
same reast>n why the times oi Greece, Egj'pt, and mediaeval Europe 
have lH?eii lost.) 'rhe Kung Chch system of notation came into 
popular use only in tlie Sung dynasty/ 

In the 0<U*s wv haw a picture of a China emerging from the 
mists of antiquity already endowed with a rich hcritugc of national 
bidlads and pojmktr songs which are wtilenLly acconqjanied by 
instruments that are by no means primitive- Mu-sic was not only 
the sjxmtaneouR expression of the common people but an elegant 
xiccomplishmcnt that was praised in Emfiemrs. f)ne of the earliest 
of the twxms in the Shill Ching- a sacrificial ode of Shang caUed the 
.V<< and written at least before 1123 n-u,, show's that tmtsic hail a 
most prominent place in the sacriheta] rites and incitkiually gives 
us a picture of an orehestm highly orgaiibed. Five d ifferent musical 
instruments £irc mentioned which must he among the most ancient 
in China, Four of them arc common to most anciviit civiJir-iitions 
but the u-Sc of musicjil stones is unique, 

* til* Ciidp. It Tmni erf ihr C C, Vd. t ij. tv. 

* Atmtertu, IkNNk 11J, Chup. XXV, 11041.. ji. 3J!. 

^ Analnitf, htxTk XVp Chup. X. Fblil.p p. I 6 i. 

Mu Clii^ Chap. XVI I the Chih Catlj^ry** branch inEiilitipn. 

P y fc Many otiicr viiijrv a1v> mpa rinninl in thi# cKnpm. 

* MrfL RidiJictJ, A I%per on Cliini^ Mo^Ia p. 6- 

m 
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O piunct! The dram^, both \urg^ and for the hanti 
Comnltttj in numburp here in onlw: fltand. 

Thdr toiler, though loud, hannoiiionsJy are blent* 
And rise to greet our niice$tor*5 descent. 


, Deep ore the soumls the dmmF cmitp 
And now wa licar the flutes, which frilly fit 
[nto the diapa.^—cemeoni Kreat+ 

\\TiicJt the gem doUi reguUttd 

Majestic ifi our tdng of T'^g*s> great linCp 
Whfjsc instrumenti^ ssuch qualities rtmliine. 

bells we hcarp which with the drums have plnccp 
While in the cemt the cknicer? ninve with graetr."* 

llvereforc in llie twelftl:k century b.c^, or earli^. the Chinese Itad 
llateSp two kinds of drums, bells and mvisical stones, and had a 
definite orchestral arrangement for them. Another poem of slightlj* 
later date, between 1114 and 1076 n,c*, mentions several other 
instrumeiTts. TJie literal Lnandation of the pixjm is rather quaint, 
so I give it here. 

"Thm? art? thr blarul inuddaTw^ tlicrcurc the blind musician^: 

In tlir ciHui cif (the tempk ufj Chow. 

1'herc urc the fraincs) with tlidr face bonrds and jic&tSp 

The high tooth eelge (of the ferrmer) and the fciilhcrs^tude {in the biter); 

With the ilninis, larg^ (tien) and Small (^ing), mspended from ihem: 

And the hand drunvs (Vqq ku] and scninding sLunes fehiag) the chu and Lhexu. 

These bdiig atl compete, the mu^c is struck up. 

The pan-rj!t>c (hsiao) and ilic double flute Ckuiaii! be^in ni the same time. 

narmotiiously bk-nd Lhuir sounds; 

It] solemn uni^ni Uicy give forth thdr noles* 

Our anoeators will give oar; 

Our visitors will lie tliwre;— 

Long witUL^ the complete jjcrforimticc/'* 

The t'ien was a huge drum; the eliaracter anally means field.'' 
Compared with it the yrng-ku was small, about the si^e atid shajie 
of a flour barreh We are interested in the jing-kii because* it appears 
on Eo many of the Han has reliefs. Tlie t*ao-ku was a small hand 
drum hsirlcd on a handle so as to make halls on the ends of strings 
strike against the heads. Kix by itself means merely large drum. 
The hsiao. or Pan pii3es. ’wa^ a set of lubes of difTea^nt lengths tie<l 

* Shih Chiirpt, 1^ IVf Btxsk IIL i>1i= 1 l-PjcEt'^i XLcUic;il TraftsliUkuii p. isi. 

« Sliitl Qikitg, Ft. iv; Ikok L liiji fkic %\ tuijqEc't TmniJ. ot ihe C.C., Vot IV* Ft- ft. p. 317. 
I h^vc lakm tbt litKTty td inerting %hi^ <d thn iTutnimimlt. 
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together and giving notes com'sptmding the Itis. It was used 
only in ntnal music. The same was true of the chu and the yu, two 
TJeculiar iiistruinents which gave the sigtia!.*; for stanittg and stopping. 
The diu was a square box with a hammer inside which was struck 
against the interior by m\ operator wlio reachCfl through a hole in 
the side. The yu was a wooden tiger with teeth along the ridge of 
its back, down w*hich the attendant drew a stick rapidly to make a 
rasping noise. 

For the ceivmoiiial music there w'cre professional musicians, 
l.'lind meji in many cases evidently, as was true in <.ither countries, 
such as ancient Egypt. Professionals would also seem to have t»een 
emploj'ed upon festive occasions such ns that descrilied, in the pfiem 
which contains the reference to the singing of rhe Ya and the f'iaii. 
But that music was 'a i>art of the education i>f every’ noble youth 
the Book of History certatiily gives us to understand, and the t )des 
la-ar out the impression that many amateur musicians could play 
tlu- ch’in or the or the sheng’ and that these instruments were as 
popular as our guitars and ukuleles. One of the Odes says 

** Wh3' not at tht! ft'jist ^ jjnily plsy 
To add to your joy and lengthen the day:"* 

Thus wc find again and again, in the Odes, in the Book of 
Historj'. in the music cliapter ojf the bi Chi, (U’idence that at the 
time the Classics were written t.during the Shang and CTu'u d^masties, 
from Ijefore 1122 ii.t% up to the middle of the sixth cenlurj,- tj.c.J 
there were many pojjular as well as ritual songs and many instru¬ 
ments in use which were even then considered I’cry ancient. And 
this brings us to remark upon a pheiiomerton that does not ap^iear 
to have occurred anywhere else in the world save in China, tlic 
siiectacle of a {jcoph- rising out of barbarism into civiliiiatioti who 
were so inlenscly interestcti in the process of their own intellectuoJ 
evoltition that they kept vohimitwits rticortis of every stt;p. It Is 
seldom that a child is so interested in the development of his own 
mind that he watchtss and reconls its growth litmscll. Few babies 
keep their owm Ijaby bwiks. Neither has any nation of antiquity 
so far as we know, except China, described itself, its gcogniphy, its 
goveninient, its institutions, its rites, its own manners and customs 

• siiih OifntE, rn !, Elli, VI, tWe 111, Irfftpe’# Trans. ql the C. C.. Vrf. IV, Ih. I. ii 11 I 
tshih ChauE. K. 1, Dk. X, Ule 11, Lqnfl't TmtisUlian, p. Ufl. Thi» wi ha* 

hwti 4uWitiiic(t for iht iraiulnlDr'* icm liitr. 
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and knowledgo. UsiitUly 4)ur in format ion on ihtse subjects has to be 
gained indirectly from other st>nrces, from religious texts, from paint¬ 
ings and sculptures and objects from lomlis. In the field of music^ 
for instance, what we know aliout ancient musical instTuments of 
the Egyptians we have bad to leam from paintings on the walls of 
toml*s. mention in the religious texts in tlie tom1>s, and fragments 
of originals found occasionally. There art* no ancient Egyptian 
essays on the subject of music; we have iu> means of finding out what 
the Eg>']>tians Thought about music. I’hc same is true of other 
nations. Among the Baljylonbti clay tablets are hymns to Ishtar, 
and to Xin-ib, and has reliefs of the Assyrians show harpists and 
other musicians, so that ive know that those nations had music but 
wc have few dues to what it was like or to whether there were other 
instruments, of which no pictures have been discovered. E’ven in 
the case of the (jreeks, the 1 \tc is familiar to us only liecaiLsc Sf> 
frequently represented in sculptures and vase i>aituings. Man^' of 
the other musical iuslrumcuts mentioned in Greek literature are 
known to US by name only, even the nature (if them Ixung a matter 
of conjecture', 'rhe same is true even of the miildlc ages in Eunipo. 
We must leam what we can from manuscript illumiiiatioi^s such as 
one showing David pUijnng an llth cemury harp.‘ or from capitals 
and choir stalls carved wit h figvires of angels performing on harps and 
lutes of mt'diaevol Ly\H'‘ In Cliina one has sintilaT material plius 
Chinese treatises on the subject, Uteraiure that begins w'ith the mmsic 
chapt(?r of the Li Chi already mentioned, and includes a section in 
each of the Twenty four Dynastic Kistories. liesides numerous books 
and essays on music.'-’ From the early days of the ChoudyuasLy then, 
the Jlth century u.i ., until the time of the Repuljlic, a.d., the 
Chinese have been writing aliout their music, its place in ceremonies 
anti rites, its uses hi forming chanictcn its psychological influence 
on the mhuh; of listeners, ilie symijolism t>f the scale, and describing 
the various instnimcnts in use. Much of the earlier literature lias 
been lf»st fieyoud recall, and little of what there is has yet been trans¬ 
lated hito any European tongue. What is available is often %*aguc 
anil anytiiing but sHentific, Vuit it dtxis corroborate or explain tnuch 
that would otherwise he an eternal enigma to ua, and above all it 
reveals the reastm why Chinese music never progrcs.^'d to the. glorious 
heights which its early and brillimU beginnings had seemed to 


' £ui;cl, Mn?icabl Iiuitniiiwiili. rTcttuibwt of the Sou(h Kctminmott M»«eunt. n, W. 
' Keelin', Muflicfll InsmirrkcnlF, ji 
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promise. It wtHf largely the synilittliu and philoisophic mt-anings 
attached to mu:iic in tlic early days of China that restricted its 
development and kept it unprxigrticsingiy tnieto its ancient traditions. 
As a matter of fact, it was not (inly a scholarly interest in the details 
of his cirill^ation that was at the nx)t of the essaj's of the ancient 
Chinese author, but also the very definite aim of extoUiiig the customs 
and ao<Miiiiplishmeiits as well as the virtues of the Ancestors* * and 
so preaching the doctrine of ultra conservatism which meant*'‘no 
change fnmi the ancient, and Iherelorc tiest, order of things," a 
feature of ancesttir vi-omhip which accfiunts for the innate resistance 
of the Chinese to everything in the line of an innovation. 

In the earliest daj^ that we kiifjw of in China music had already 
become tiouncl up w'iih symbolism. The Shu Ching aiiributes to 
the Emperor Shun many statements that prove at least that certain 
philosophical theories wen? well established by the early Chou 
dynasty. For instance, he is quoted as saying, '‘Khiei* I api>oint 
you to l>c l!)irector of Music, and to teach our sons, so that the 
straightforward may yet be mild, the gentle may yet be digitilicd, 
the strong not tt'ranntcal, and the impetuous not arrogant. Poetry 
is the expression of earnest thought, singing is tlur pmlongefl utter¬ 
ance of that expression. The notes accompany that utterance, and 
they are liamioniJTcd themselves by the pitch pii>cs. Tn this way 
the eight different kinds of instruments can all be adjusted tai that 
one shad not lake from or interfere with another, and spirits tind men 
will thereby be brought into harmony,''^ The reason why spirits 
and men would lie brought into harmony with each other by the 
tuning of the various iustrutnejits to the Itis was this: Heaven and 
Earth, the Chinese sait!, were in [x-rfcct harmony,* The numlier A 
was the STimboI of Meaven. 2 of Earth. If two sounds therefore 
rt'vre in nitio of to 2 their harmony would lx; as [terfect as that of 
Heaven :iiid Earth, Thus the pitch pip<?s, or Kis. were cut so tliat 
the length of the second tube w'as two thirds of the first, and the 
thirrl tube w’as tivo thinls of the second (only it was doubled to give 
the octave lower), and so on. 1'hus a series of perfect fifths was 
oldaioed. .Any two notC;s given by tniKiS whose lengths were in such 
relative proporiions must in the tmture of things harmonke ns thd 
Heaven and Earth, and instruments tnnttl ttp them ivnuld produce 
music which could not but bring Heavenly spirits ami Earthly men 

' Shu ChifiB. m, ri, nfc. l, Chap V. No Tmm fif ittf C, i'... Vnl l[|, ft. i, p. 47. 

* III C1t:I 4 Chaff. XVIh r*. 90 CnJIrttvV brartilntkiSlL 
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together in haniiciuy. Then* * to have t>een only six tubes at 

first arirl only five of them M'ere iiscel. Slum is rtvptirted as saying, 
in the Shu Ching," [ \mh to heat the six pitch pipes, the five notes 
ejeterroined by them, and the eight kinds of musical justruitients 
regulated again by these,”' We know that the first five lus gave 
notes corresponding to our C, G, D, A. E, except that D. A, an<l E 
were not tjuite true to our notes, which belong to a tempered scale.' 
Howe\'er, generally speaking, the early five note scale of the Chinese 
established Ijy the I us was very nearly this; 

! 4jJ J 

Slnin used this scale even in his governing. His ideas f if they rcidl}' 
art* as early as his time) are ingenious if not wholly practical. He 
continues the discourse qwrttfd alxjve: " Examimng thereby the 
virtues and defects (.>f my got'cminent according as the ovlcs that 
go from the court and the ballafis that come in from the people arc 
eirdcrai by those 5 notes." WTielher his viceroys sverc governing 
poorly or well, he tx;licved he could tcU fremt the time of the music 
produced during their rule and it was firmly believed that to teach 
the people the ixlcs which had been cfirefuUy ijet music regulated 
by tile his was to make them peaceful and happy, amenable to rule, 
Tlie chapter on music in the Li Chi observes, “Every musical air 
has its source in the heart of man." when he is angry and sullen 
his songs are rude and violent, when he is in love they arc si>fl and 
full of tenderness, but many of these feelings which are expressed 
in musical airs can also be ituluced in men by musical airs; therefore 
the tmiperors of aiieicTfi limes taught n^en ceremonies as a means 
of ilireciing their wills, and instilutcil music for controlling their 
emotions and conduct, and thus they foumJ the secret of ruling in 
peace. In times of peace, the Li Chi cotitimies, when the tunes 
breathe calmness aiiil joy, tlic government is gocxl. In times of 
revolt, when the tunes bretuhe reproach anil anger, the govenunent 
is in ilisonier. This proves that between the nature of musical airs 
and the stale of govemment there is an intimate relationship,^ 
Tlial Ctinfueius firmly Ijt'lievcd in this influence of music for evil 

I Sliti Climc, m. it. Blj, IV. Chap, I. Tntni. ol the C. C,, Val [|!^ ft. 1, y. ft|, 

^ V^Citi An\Kl cixplainj^ f rtiinnfp MitEtCp p. I itini ihn whrilr I? palclhnl ct Mult liiyhtT 
tht.n iKh^ a 1 in ihr pcriKnl whkh h-o hat cnUril C rlfameiS, iti 

tiwiff ntfitflty D, 

* Li Chin CThnp. XV L CaUrry'n iniiulutk^n. 
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or for g<>od is seen in his remark about the Ta Slian anti tlie Wu, 
“The Master said of the Shao that it wis perfectly beautiful and 
also perfectly good. He said of tlie \\* *u Ihiit it was perfectly beau¬ 
tiful tail not perfectly good."* Both were line in mcI<Kly but the Wu 
breathed a martial spirit tliat arou-sod men to violence. 

The five notes of the ancient scale were ctiinjjarefl to the five 
virtues, benevolence, righteousness, propriety, knowledge, ami faith.* 
That was one rea-son why the u,se of music regulatotl by the lua was 
supposed to transform the people. Sometime still in antiquity the 
number of tubes of the lus was increased to twelve and a complicated 
system of philosr>phy grew tip iiwund them. They Iwcame involved 
in the yimg anfl yin philosophy, the oldest In China, according to 
W'hich ev’er%T.hing in the universe Wlongcd either to the yang or 
the vdri principle, the yang being male energy, strong, positive, 
superior, the jHn Ijcing female energy, weak, negative, deptrndent. 
Hverj'thing tliat happens is the result of the wimbinotion or inter¬ 
action of these two principles. Six of Ibc tufjcs of the liis were con- 
si deretl yang and the <»thtT sis yin. 'I'he tw'clve lus were compared 
to the twelve signs of the zodiac, the twelve m^tons and the twelve 
hours. Huang-chung, “yellow cup," the first of the tubes and the 
Ixisis upon which all the others were built, was furthermore used as 
a standard of length and cajMCitj', lx*itig 9 inches (sjonie say a foot) 
Jong and holding 12(K) grains of millet.* Early in the Chou dynasty 
two mfire notes were addeti to the slmIc. nearly CoiT(*si>jnding in 
tone to our F sharp and B. 

'^I'hestr notes, according to a histortnti of the Yuan dynasty, were 
called the “seven bcginuings" and were in Han times cfjmpared to 
Heaven. Barth, Man. an<l the Four Reasons.* It must fjc remembered 
that the notes of the scales indicated here give only ,iri a;ipn»xlmatc 
idea of the Chinese notes. Their music cannot Iw recorded in terms 
of ours, for the relationships between the notes they use, arc dififcrviit. 
Wlicrew'r we nught start the .scale in uiiLaon the rest of their notes 
would sound sharper or flatter than ours, "The interN'aU of the 
lus have id l been accuraLdy measured, none is in tune with our 

' Aniklect*. Book 111, XXV, Idnacfi't- Tfai». a! »hp C U . VaL 1, p, Ji , 

• fSiu Chinr, Pt IL l(k. IV'. Cliap. 1. Ltnatc'* Tfjiiui oi tbe C. C., VVrl. til. I>i, I, |t. SI. iJo(«* 

‘ Shti OiiitB, I’l IJ. Iltr I, aiBp. m, UjMfc * TraiM of ihi C C.. Vo!. III. IH. I. p ooim, 

* Wu (.irinji Se» l,«eite's Tnnv. of ihtr C. C., Vol. Ill, I'l. 1. p. gt, iKitis. 
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wifstem scaly whether p^rc or tempered.”’ The only way for us to 
write Chinese music with scientific accuracy would be to indicate 
the number of vibrations t>CT second for each note, or to use a staff 
whose lines and spaces would irjjresetit their intervals, not those wo 
use, To the western oar many rjf the Chinese mter\‘als seem dis¬ 
cordant Ixjyond endurance^ because some notes seem too sharp, 
others too flat, “but to the Chinese this is no objection, their aim 
tieing to prfrvie the irrefutable connection of their music with astron¬ 
omy and nature."* * 

Doubtless in Cltina music began, as among all primitive ite^jples, 
as a ixrfec'tly natural and spontaneous expression. As the Chinese 
say themselvcis. ’‘Every musical air has its origin in the heart of 
man. * But enough has l.'>een said to show how verj’’ early it became 
tied t)y thrjsc philosophic theorit'S and sjTubolic ctjinparisons so dear 
to the hearts of the Chinese. They ^lid not p!uloS(,>phize about their 
music but could almost Iw said to have built up a musical system to 
illustrate their philoso]>hj% and thus mneVe it impossible for music 
lo devdiiiJ except within a very narrow field of thought. The 
■'Burning of the Books ' in 213 n.c. destroyed philosophical writings 
<jn music, retiords of musical airs and the instruments tiierastdves, 
but the piiiicjsophy and tunes v'ere rtui!cml>C’Ted and rcvivtfti and 
instruments were soon rfinventccl exactly tike the old. In Han" 
times along the trade rallies fn>m Cciitrd j\sia eami- instruments 
unknown Ufoiv to the Chinefseaml the intrtxluction of Buddhism 
brought with it new instruments, but tlicy were soon adopted and 
made to fit intri Llic old theories and symlKihc meanings were attached 
to their iliffcrenl ixirts.^ When the Mongols invaded Cliina they 
brought with them a diffcrenl scale in which T naiund occurred 
instead of h' sharp and during the Vuan dynasty l)oth were used. 
Much confusion resulted and toilay tiu: scale actually in use Ls 
the ancient peutatonic one. iti which the two notes L’Hiising half 
tones in the seven note scale ( F ami B) exist only iu tlut^ry. Eesiicies, 
the five note scale fils the pliilosciphy iKitter, for arc not the five 
notes like the five planets. Mercury. Jupiter, Sal urn, Venus, Mars? 
Can they not lx* comparetl witli the five points of the compass, north, 
east, center, west, south? They correspond to the five colours, 

»and A Slitsir* 1920 . 

^ Van XJuShC, p, 23 . 

^ JJ Cf\\, Uhftp. XV TPhi^ro tliii ip enan^^ titilth. 
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black, \‘tolet, yfHow, white, reel, and the cleTticrjts, worxi, Wfiler, 
earth, metal, and fire. They even have afilnity witli the five rela* * 
tionsbip!^; the tuite Kimg (C) eormspunds to the EmiMjn>r, Shaiig 
(D) to the minister, Chiao (E) to the people of the nation, Chili fG) 
to the affairs of state, and Vo (Al represents material oUjecis!^ 

This love of the Chinese for putting everything in ninriirHCal 
categories may Iw seen well jUustralefi in the Shu Ching. We an.* 
especially interested in the "eight kinds of musical instruments" 
menlioned so many times, literally the "eight sounds.This 
refers to the material of which the instruments were made, metal, 
stone, silk, bamboo, gourd, earth, leather, and wockL In the ctjncert 
given by K'uei descrilx'd in the Shu Ching,* each kind is ruprest'nted 
except earth, bells (metal), musical jades (stone), cih'ins and sfis 
(silk), flutes (bamb(K>), the shtng (gourd’l, drums Heather), and the 
chu and yu (wexxi). \^'u Chhng thinks the yu was at that time an 
earthen ocarina such as was later L%alk<l "hsuan,"’ a thenry l>y whicli 
all eight kinds of instrument would be accounted for here, Chinese 
writers on music still classify tlte Instruments acconling to the eight 
materials, which represent the Earth or Nature iukI correspfjnd ti> 
tilt: fight atTuboIs, called pa-kua, of Fu-hsi, symbols made up of 
combinations of straight and broken lines representing the yang and 
yin principles. ' !t is thus seen that the developmoni of the instru¬ 
ments themselves and their use in tlie orclicstnt was so ruslrtctcfl 
by the symbolisni In regard to their dimensions, numlxjr of strings, 
and material <jr which each detail must be made that as a result 
some of them are good examples of "arrested development," Ifcitig 
practically identical today with their proiotyi>t's of four thousand 
years ago. 

. Of the instruments reisresentoJ i>n the stflac and other objects 
in the Cnivensity Museuni, some arv still in use in Cliina as they 
were in the days of Chou. M 22*255 fi.c, ilthers have tfxkiv no 
counterpart. We are fortunate in having many aid.^; to identification 
liesides the Chitiese writings on music. Nk*si important arc the 
ratlier roccni discoveries <jf Sir Aurel Stein at Tun Huang, lire Caves 
of the Thousand Buddlias, where a board of manuscripts and paint¬ 
ings was imcoverctl whicli had been sealed up since about the end 

■ Van iUlil, p, j r. 

*Sliii t'hinj, fi. ri, Uk. I, aisps. IV untl V; Pi Tf, Pk. TV, n-Ap, t. l.fjfftC " Ttum. tif the 
t* C, VVl til, J'l. I, pp, tl. 

* Shti ertUu:, n. II, lUj. IV* (thAp. tl. So.Twii. of thf t.’, r., Vol 111. It t, fi. i? 

■ Rut llj(? ocsrinji h catlesl ''Ttaiijrii'' in tht IJ C3iL 
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of the T’ang clynasLy, Mimy of the paintings, \vhich arc* now in tite 
British. Museum, represent the Butldliist Paradises of Amitabha, 
Sakj'ainuni, or Hhaisajvuifufi.- them uU the Buddhas tipjK'ar 
enihroned in rhe center jSiirrotuicled by adoring Bixihisattvas, while 
liefore them finiicors and musicians pt.'rforni. The number <if musi¬ 
cians varies irom four to twek^e: usually lliere arc eiglit. four on 
eadi side. In tnany cases tiu* inKinimenLij can lie dearly made imt. 
There are flutes. Ixith transverse and vertical, dv’ins and sfis, harps, 
castanets, drums, and cj'mhals. And there is always tlte Chinese 
motith organ, the shfing- Frescoes analogtius to these paintings are 
seen on the walls of the Tun Huang caves, but I have seen only 
M. Pdliot’s plates of them, from whicli it is hard to make out any 
details of the ii^iruments. Many of these pauitmgs are dated, and 
belong to the same gejieral period as the stelae and clay mortuary' 
sculpture in this Musetmt. Tlien there arc the precious instruments 
preserved in that must fascinating of museums, tlie Slutsijin at Nara, 
Japan, establisiied in 749 .\,D. by order of the Emperor Shomu to 
contain all the contents of his palace. Among the personal tadong- 
ings of this Japanese ruler of the middle eighth cctituiy* were exciui- 
site examples of a Chinese siting, several chains, and a immljer of 
pH-p'as Imth of the four and of the five stringe»i type. In no other 
oountr)' in the world is there a collection of nu'diaeval musical 
instruments tlmt can compare with tliis. Prcihahly the only reason 
we do not find in the Hhosoin examples of stone chimes, bell chimes, 
etc. is tliat tiiey were used in ritual music only. The ch'sn, p't’P'a 
and shtng, being more popular instmmeivts, as well as recognized 
marks of the gentleman of culture, were the ones which had found 
their way into the Emperor’s palace. 

The earliest known representations of musical instruments in 
China are to fouml on the carved stone slabs front funeral cham- 
Ixjcs and vaults of the Han periixl, made accessible through the plates 
of Chavalines' ’'Mission .Arch^ulogique " and other works. On one 
of the slabs from tlie well known Wu toTubs in Sliantuiig province 
may be seen a stone chime pictured, Tlie sonorous stone, or musical 
jade, has already been mentioned several times in quotations from 
the Shih Ching and Shti Cliing, :t fact which points to its very early 
origin. It is one of the iastraments of greatest antiquiiy in China 
and peculiar to that country, moreover. There were single sonorous 
stones and there were sets or chimes. The “Na" mentions "the 
sonorous gem." It was a flat jade stone cut in the shape of a car- 
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penter’s squatv, with tine arm Ioiigt;r than the other, calletl the drum, 
ft was piercef! witli a hole at the apex ami a eemf run tJiroutjli for 
siispeDsion to a wmiden frame. 11 was played !>y tapping it oti the 
*'clnim" with a hammer, cavising a clear ringing sound of definite 
tone. In the Shu Chiitg, K’nei speaks i>f two ways of striking the 
stones, ''When the st^nuding stone is tapped or sironglj' struck."* * 
Sometimes the single sonorous stones were carved in the shajjc of 
fantastic t»ea.sts, dragons, fijsh, or lions, 'Phe representation on this 
n slttli shows the set, or stone chime, whidi, according to litaraiurc, 
consisted of sixteen nuisfcal stones hung in two rtws in a frame. 



C^ifudiii rJay-iDir ths Stofii? dtlme, 

S<tme on n from iht Vku Totiitw. 

Him 

CliaviaJiTMJ^VH 14.?. 

This shows <jnh* one raw, of nine. Tlie stones of a diinie wettr sup¬ 
posed to Iw of the carpenter s sqiutre shape, all of the satne size but 
vaiying in thickueas to give the ilifTeTcnt notes of the liis. Again, 
in this scene we see that t!ie sliape rajiresentcf] h tkjI tliat of a car* 
penier’s sejuare but a single curved section of a circle. The stones 
are suspcjnkd from a ver>' plain franiewftrk and the performer, at 
the right, is tapping them lightly with a hammer. The scene illus* 
trated is that related in the Analects. '*The Master was playing 
one day on a nmsical stone in Wei when a man. catrying n straw 
Ixisket, passed the door of live house where Chmfudus Wiis and said, 
* Ills heart is full who so Iwals the musical stone.' "* Musical stonc-s 
went often cut in the aliapc of IwlLs. Such a flat bell dating fram the 
Chou djmasty is in the Eumnr{op^ni1t« Collecticm,* 

• Sho Cbbn, f1.1E, lUi. IV, CJwji 1J, v, tii th# C, C., Vcl III, iH. f, n, ST, 

*AnnlecU, Bli, XJV, XI.I1, Tn««. i4 C. C-, Vnl. I, )i|t l.n-jl 

* Pr»po-Himin?!3y. Kiirly ciirneu Jinles. Plalr IS. 
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A number of Ban slabs depict musicians, dancenj, and jugglers 
according'to a fairly deiinitt' scheme of arrangement. A very good 
example of such a relief is a slat> fwm Chiao Ch eng Ts ttn in Shan¬ 
tung. Conspicuous in the cenlor of the composition is a great 


Vin^-Kti PdfformaiKw, with Chlrt ami Sh^nj*. 
SLlib Irom Te^ih* Shanluiis. 

CluivaiTn«> Mb-HMirt, No, ISl. 


“ Ying-ku” or liiarrcl drum suspeaded t»y iwo straps from a cross bar 
which rests on a pole. The pole api>can> to pass through the liarrei 
of the drum and is supportcfl on the back of a canned lion, t >n each 
side a man is applying the <lrum sticks vigorously, his arms swangitig, 
liis iKxly fairly leaping in the air. On the right is a juggler, on tlie 
leit a mao walking on his hamls, Aljove arc three seated musicians, 
one playing llie ch’in, anoth^T clapping his hands, and tlie third 
performing on tfie sheng. (Itbcr slabs show variations on this theme. 
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Ntarly always there is the jjreat "ying-ku” with its vehciacjjt 
performers, Chavannes illustrates five other slabs depicting ii.‘ 
A Han relief in the Ban^n Von der Heydt Collection at The Ifa^ue 
repeats the scene,* * and the slal> ilhistrated in Dr. Uufer’s “Chinese 
Grave Sctilpttires of the Hem fK-nasty," Plate VI, is doubtless 
another repetition. The clearest representation of the vTug-kti is 
prtibably that of the slab from Hsiao T’ang Slum repmduced in 
Bushell’s “Chinese Art,*'^ showing a l^and. wagon of Han times, a 
large two horse chariot roofed over with a wide canopy. Four 
musicians sit under the canopy, with a driver in front, while on the 
roof is mounted a great “jhiig-ku*' with a pair of drummers going 
through their wild gestures. Here again the heavy [>oIe rising from 
the center of the chariot seems to pass through the iTarrel of the 



Chuwt with a Yina-Kit on,] Mudciiuis. 

[>ct4il Slafe fitMTi HiIbo* SIimh. 
Chsvji rules, ^fission, No. 


drum. The ying-kti is ornamented with scroll forms, which lead us 
to Iselievc that the barrel was of p.ainlcd wood. The heads were 
doubtless covered with leather. '1 wfi small metal Ijells hang from 
the lower edge of the drum. From the framework above float out 
long nblxms or streamers with liells or tassels on the entls. The 
Von der Heydt slab and the one published by Dr, I.,aufer also show 
those streamers arid in the la.st ease they seem u» Ije held by men 
standing a little distance away, \\ as the ying-ku sometimes made 
to revolve on the pole by means of these libbons and is that why 
the ilnimme re appear to be ixTformitig a wi\d dance before the drum? 

• Chavstint*. S'o*. * 4 ’!*, ISS. tW, t 62 , 063 . 

* With, Bildwcrke MVti-«iida)i«4u aku dw ScmnittnkS Vi Vmjmi, Plate I. 

Slisainn, Mo. 45. BtithrlL, Oitnese Att, Vot, I, Pjjf. p. 
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That the playing of the ying-ku w;ts a speetaeiilar i>erfomyuice we 
cannot doubt, especially when we see from a stone published by 
Father Volpert as well as from the \'<>n der Heydt slab that the 
drummers were sometimes mounted on horseback. ‘ 

The ying'ku seems to have gone ovit of style after Han, at least 
it is no longer popular on the monuments. But tlie instruments 
played by ihe little seatevi musicians on these stones have lasted 
throughout the history of China and we slifdi refer to the Han slabs 
again as we consider the musical instruments represented on the Wei 
and T* *ang monuntents. 

There are in the University Museum two fine votive stelae of 
the Wei d>Tiast3r'. The one l^ears a date corresponding to 551 a.d,,* 
the other was set up during the reign of Wu Ping, about 575 a.d.* 
Over the main niche of the former is a row of six musicians and two 
dancers.* The instruments depicted arc the ch'm, the shdng or reed 
mouth organ, the four stringe<l p'i-p'a. the vertical flute, the five 
stringed p’i-p'at and the harp. Cu tlie other stela, that of Wu Ping, 
five tiny musicians are seated in the trees above the lowest niclie or 
fiy through the foliage as they play. The instruments they carry 
are the same as those just mentioned, with tlie exception of the ch'in, 
Amtjng the T'ang grave figurines are the three charming seated girl 
musicians belonging to the set of Princess and dancers.'' They play 
the sh^ng. the p'i-p'a and the harp. Tn another set of standing 
female figures are seen a harp player and a performer on the five 
stringed p'i-p'a.* A seated figure covered with the green and amber 
glazes of the period plays small cymbals. There is also a set of 
four male musiciairs represented with drum, clarionet, sh^ng and 
gong, but these belong to a TOusiderafily later time and shall be men¬ 
tioned only briefiy ai. the end of the article together with the Ming 
and Ch’ing representations on tcxtilcji, [wrcelains, and screen. 

On the stela of 55 1 a.d,. In tlie University Museum, the musician 
at the extreme right Is playing a ch'in. The Ch’iu almost 
always translatetl "'lute,’' was actually a kind of psalterj’. It was 
the instrument said to have 1>ocn invented by Fii-hsi at the very 

» Atiihropoa, Val^ lti+ IWa, p. U. 

» ill Ums Mf sfitMt JouiNAl., MalrH, 

* tin* MuafiCM D<tt±tibcir, 1524. 

* ilUiEtrutiott oil page did of lha anxck- 

^ l^ub1uhi*d in ihir NtrsEfM L>ccclnbcr+ 1924. 

■ oJwl ihc fnlTfrwinB Dn» mrtitimfrd iMitT W±i ihe Musat'w JoUitKAl. 
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lieginnings of Chinese history and we find tlio 
character over and over again in the pages of the 
classics, where it is usually associated with se 
a similar inatrument of more strings. The earliest 
mention of it is probably that psissage in the Book 
of Hisioiy- in which K'uei, the Director of Music 
under the Emperor Shun, describes a cofneert at 
the court, ^‘Wheii the ch’ins and s6s are swept or 
gently touched to accompany the singing.’*^ Refer¬ 
ences to thech’in occur often in the Bixik of Odes. 

"I have hero sdnurablc guests 
Fnr whom are struck the chains amJ s£*. 

The ch'ius and are iitruck 
And our hatmonioits joy is Tong cciintiniied.”i 

and 

PunathcStolai^ aji. '*The grove would yield ere Img 

Abundant wood for ch'tns and 
To aid die vniec of scwlg.*'* 

besides the quotation already given on page 327. The Lt Clii men¬ 
tions the ch’in and sd and gives Shun the honor of inventing the five 
stringed ch in.* There is no doubt that it was an instrument known 
long before the beginnings of authentic liktory. 




Mt-ltnt Ch’in. 


The ch ill had a sounding boanl 3,66 Cliincse feet long and alxiut 
6,6 Chinese indies wide, (In our measurements it would be approx¬ 
imately 4 feet by 8 inches. 1 These numbers U'ene divisible by 3 and 
th^ were symliolic of Heaven. Earth, and Man. The top of the 
ch'in was slightly rounded to represent Heaven, the bottom. Earth, 
was flat Willi two roimd or oblong sounding holes. Five silk strings 
representing the five elements and giving the five notes of the early 
pentatonic scale were stretched the length (if this boanl The num'- 


1^*'I 'll J'* Towi. Dt llii-c C,. VdI, Ur, I>1, 1. p. 97. 

iiie Tv'r'r t '‘C. sw t™« or 

nta vutr^uidtett for ]utet 

•^.b fniitur. PI, I. Bk. IV. tW6 VI. 
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Ix'f of Strings was laier increased to seven. At the wider end the 
strings wtfre held by nuts on the under side and earned through holes 
in Ihi! boarrl to the upper surface. There they passtri over a bridge 
and mended the length o£ the hoards being carried over the narrow 
end and fastened on jade or wtKxlen pegs l>c1ow. by means of which 
they could be tightened. There were usually four small feet which 
rai^*rl the ch'in al>ove the surface of the table upon wliich it might 
l>c placc<l when played, although esiriy pictures often shew it being 
liekl oti the lap of a |jerson seated on the llonr, Tliis position is 
seen on the figure from the stole of 551 A.n. and in the fragment of 
painting from Tun Huang tUustrated on page 545. The wider end, 
where the bridge was, was placet! under the right dhow with the 
instrument lying across the lap and the narrow end extending beyond 



Scciif rni a. S!ab fretm the "Wii Tomb*. Shsntiirwc- 
IThdVMmns Ns;*. L17- 


the left knee. Thirteen studs inlakl in the surface of the board 
were supposed to be made of gold from Li Shui but were often actually 
of mother of pearl. 'I'hey indicated the position of the fingers when 
playing the notes of the scale. They represented the 12 nuH>ns and 
eht; intercalary mwin. Tlie strings were tuned as follows. 

Jst 2ttd .tnl ilh 5lh 6ih 7lh 

r U B G c D 

The »ilh and 7th were the octaves above isl and 2nd. A special 
aud veiy^ complicated system of notation had to lx* masletvd by 
players on the ch*in. The directions are so difficult to leant that 
few ixrrsons can play this instrtimctti. The strings are plucked with 
the fingers, sometimes beaten, sometimes pushed inward or oiitwarfl. 
The fingering is mi5fd coiuplicaUd, No wonder that the ch’in was 
considurG<l the instrument of the educated classes, baring claim 
to such exin-’me antiquity as would in it.sdf demand veneration, 
surroundcfJ by an atmosphere of mysterious syml»olism which hound 
it wit It the occult arts, Itaving a sweet jKietic tone, and retiuiring a 
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high degree of intdligenci; unti much leisure Lo rOMter it, it was 
bomwl to staod far the acme o£ elfganot*. culture atitl reftnwnent. 
It is represeottKl on Chiiiese porcelains among the objects of a scholar, 
and often appears in paintings of sages and pliikwit^phcrs in land- 
stsipes, tioTg:eous brocade bags or cases were made for the di'ins. 
In the painting No. 31 in this Museum t)ie philosopher w alking 
along the path by the lake is followed bj' a servant carrying a ch*in 
in a case. 

The earlit'st known representations of the ch'in appear on some 
of the Han stone slabs. A slab fram the famous W'u Tombs pictures 
clearly a ch*in of five strings, tSee Chavannes, Mission Arch 4 «l- 
ogique, No. 117.) There are three round holes or discs at the bridge 
end, hut what their function was we do not know. Prtflxibiy they were 



I^cuH q£ a SUt) frqtn iJie Wu Totubtt^ SHumtunK. 

Thret men on left; jm flute* 

Three on richt: ch^ia* cluppinsp dnppiiEig. 

Cltavnnnc^ llkskifL, No- 122 . 

merely for ornament. They appear again on the instniment depicted 
on another Wii Tomb bas relief (Chavannes No. 122 ). The scene 
is similar, but the ch'in certainly has seven .strings. Ch’ins, or 
perfiajjs 56 s. appear on many of the stones from other funeral diani- 
bers or vaults of the |K'riotl, but in some cases, such as Chavatmes* 
No, 183, only the shape of the instrument is indicated. The position 
in which the ch'in is held in these Han rtdiefs is appanmtiy different 
from that of tire reprtstmtalions of later times, although this is not 
always the ctLse, as may be seen from the gn:>up on the pillar of Nan 
Wu Yang. Here' we see four tnusidatiK. One of the musicians plays 
a ch'in of five strings. The ch'in depicted on lliv stone from Chiao 
Ch Ta un has seven strings.’ Of representations lidonging to 
the Wei jjeriod the ch'in on the stela of 551 a.d, in the University 
Museum seenw to have nine strings, but two of tlie lines may be 
meant to represent the thickness of the board or [>erh'tps the artist 
was not carcftd to draw the corn'd numher. 


* r][iiiilr0tpij flft pane ;;39, 
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III the paintings from T un Httang 
there is a ch‘in or s6 in practically 
every orcltestra. In most cases it is 
impossible to make out the details, 
but a fete of the fragments are dear 
enough for us to count the strings and 
examine the framework of the instru¬ 
ment, We reproduce here a drawing 
made to show a detail from a frag¬ 
ment of a lai^e Panulise painting. Three memljers of the orchestra 
appear playing on the ch'in. harp, and p'i-p'a respectively. The 
ch'in is of eiegant form, slender and of great refinement of line like 
a piece of Sheraton. Tlie edge of the board appears to l>e of a dark 


Firmi ihc l^llitr of Nrtu Wu Yang^, 
ch'inp 

Clmv&ftnefl. No. 136 . 


Detail ^ Fainting FchitmI hi Tiin HuHng- 
Rirprc^cntini; Ktie Fsmdise AniitiiLbhii+ 
T'ang 

Cfi*tu^ harpy p''j-p'bx 

Slcio. TIis TtiDhuaDd niuhlhiH, Ft. XXX* 


wood and is carried down at the corners into box fetit. One can make 
out se^'cn strings, but they do not seem to go o%T;r either end. Other 
plates in The Thousand Buddhas show ch'ins. liowevcr, whose 
strings do rt>uud over the end helil furthest away* 
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None of tlit-se rupr^&entalions show the notches tn tlic aide 
which are stj chamcteristic of the shape of the ch'lr as we know it 
texiay, but the beautiful T"ang ch’in of the Shosoin at Naxa lias a 
notch on eadi side toward the narrow ciul like the nuxlem ch'in 
shown. This example is priceless, not only because tl is an exquisite 
piece of work in gold and silver inlay but also because it Is the only 
really authentic cxjiniple known of a T*ang ch*iii. There is an 
inscription in Chinese on the ufider side just IjcIuw the seven string 
fjegs. On the Coromandel screen in the University Museum are a 
number of instruments of the Ming Dynasty depicted. One of the 
scenes shows three ladies seated in a smtdl room, one t>f them playing 



Jjuljr n Ch'in. 

Frpnfc 111* Co^cnmniLf I Scfren. 

In iLo Ufilveraity !^luJMrunL. 


a chin which rests on the table before her. This later ch’in lias two 
notches or indentations in the outer side. Tlie. seven strings are 
indicated in ivhite paint. 

The numerous represeoiaiions on tlie Han reliefs and in the 
Tang paintings from Tun Huang (and the frescoes of the caves 
themselves) all point to a more [popular ustr of the ch’in than prevailed 
in later days. The word cli'in meant to prohibit." the ancient 
idea being that its soimds restrained and checked evil passions. 
Bui the term is otherwise singularly iproptis, for the diniculttes which 
confront the beginner on the cli'in are such us to turn many from 
this to more easily mastered instruments. Tlie exiiert pcrfornicr 
vi'as and is rare. The strings are not now tuned in accordance with 
the ancient order, hut are G A C D E G A. Neither are the dimen- 
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sions ajtihored to as strictly as in the oldeti times. But no radical 
intpTOvenKinttt ean Iw made in an instrument so rigidly set in sym¬ 
bolism. During the late Empire the ch’in was heard nrily at court 
ceremonies, and in connection with the Confudan rites in ivhich 
six of these instruments Uike part. It is almctst never played now. 

Tlie Jif’ was an instrument verj' much like tite ch‘in, the 
main difference being the numljcr of strings. It als* *> w'as reputed 
to be of great anticiuity and is almost always mentioned in the classics 
together with the ch’tn. Dr. Legge usually translates the tw*o 
characters *'lutes, large and small,or sometimes just “lutes."' 
Some European IxKiks call them “lute and lyre," But the s6 is 
neither a lute nor a lyre but a kind of psaltery, as is the ch'in. There 
arc several sizes of s^, the largest being [learly seven feet long. A 
ver>' ancient legend says that the had originally fifty strings but 
that "when a certain Miss Su was one day performing on the sft 



SJraviinB o£ a Se. 
From Van fr3- 


in the presence of the Emperor Huang Ti f269S u.c.) the strains of 
the instrument impressofl him so deeply and rendered him so sorrow¬ 
ful that he forthwith ordereil the number of strings to he red\iced 
by one half."’ The s& is built on the same principle as the ch'in, 
that of a sound in g board slightly rounded on top and fiat Ijclow, 
with silken strings stretdied the length of it and fastened under¬ 
neath with pegs* There are two n>und sounding lioles in the under 
side. 'I'he tail of die instrument slants downward somewhat from 
the Iwdy, a feature whidi is not paralleled in the ch’in. At each 
end is a ridge, perhaps an inch high, over which the strings i>ass 
lieforc descending to the uiukT side, eacli through its snudl hole. 
There are twtrnly five silken strings, each formerly raised on a mov¬ 
able briilge and the five groups of five bridges wore said to rep¬ 
resent the five colors, red, yellow, white* blue, and black. The 
is now tuned to the pentatonic scale ami only the first ten strings 

I Slnb CbiiLSti Up B!c. VI, ^ >4* IV., TraiiJiLatim ^ tbo CKuicm Ckukc:^, V6L 1V\ 

Pt. II, p. 367. 

cniittB, it. n, lilt, w, Chap n, V. TThth, vot in. Pi. i. p. &?* 

* Van frow the tlrh Vii^ 4. tltctHmury Written by m. tltcctplt 4i| 
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have bridges. The old method of stringing at the tail end is iinoer- 
tain. Thu strings seem to have been carrietl over the end of the 
tx>ani, hot to have been brought up to the lop tlie board again 
through the holes and tied at the ridge. 

iTie is of ju-st as wnerable antiquity as the ch*tn, and asso¬ 
ciated with it from earliest times, yet it seems to be not so completely 
hedgMl aliout with allegorj’ as is its companion. The present number 
of strings is the same as the instrument hail in Huang Ti’s time, 
twenty-five. But there liave Ixmjij at various times twenty seven, 
nineteen, or twenty three. A small \*ariety of the st, called the 
Tsi tig, has only fourteen strings. The notation for the sc is 
much the same as for the ch'in, but the is always played in octaves, 
two notes at a time. It is supposed to have a range of five octaves. 

The se may not have been considered quite as 
classic as the ch’in. but it was a very poetic 
instrument, was much used to accompany sing¬ 
ing (see the iJoem quoted on i^age 530) and had 
a platre in court and religious ceremonies. The 
volume of lone it gives is not great, but the 
quality is very sweet. 

The second figure from the right on the stela 
of 551 A.t>. is playing a sh£ng, another extremely 
ancient Chinese inu.sical instniment. The 
^ or Chinese mouth organ, looks something 
like a teapot with bamboo pipes of various 
lengths sticking out of it. The performer puls 
the spout of the teapot to his mouth while his 
fingers play on holes in the pipes which arc close along the rim of the 
bow’l. A great deal lias been written about tliis verj' interesting and 
unique instrument.' but only a short descuption can be given here. 

Its invention, has already Ijeen stated, vras ascribed to Nu 
VVa, who was said by sf>mc ifi have been tlie sister of Fu-hsi. The 
earliest writings refer to il a.s ancient. It is nientioncv;! many times 
in the t-klt^s and in the Hook of History. These are lines from an 
Ode writicn in the I2ih century n.c.: 

J havcLcR] odtuiiBUIb 

The £& an. struck, the shSne b Ubvrn. 

_The dtdilf' IB lilorni till its tongues itrt all nunHug.' 

' Sw KaiilJtD, rjiiim Revh'Yr. Aii^iiu, lesj. and llenttnun Smith, T]ir Wurhl'A Eariist 

.Muiir. 

‘Shill Chinx, n. [I, HJl l, We J, Tram nf ihr C C,, \^nt IV, h II, p. r 4 >. 
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And From a poem proLably of the Sth century b.c, : 

Wht:n we Imp'll; sctn our jjraioc 

\Vt‘ sit together witli him and oigans are playutL* 

Also: 

"My husband looks full of satisfactioti 
In hts left hand he Iiolds his rtaxi or*an."‘ 


besides the quotation already given on page 327. The sh^ng is men¬ 
tioned in the Book of History' among the instnrmt-nts used by K'uei 
in his ooiieert,® and in the Music Chapter of the l^i Chi several times. 
Originally the windchest, or '*teapot" part, a 
calabash, for which wtiod later became a substitute. 

Dr. Eastlake says that in ancient times there were, 
according to the Erh Va, “two distbet forms of the 
sh&ng; the largest and probably more ancient knciwn 
as the ch'ao, or 'bird’s nest/ the smaller known as the 
ho. or ’concord.’ . . , The scale of these two instru¬ 
ments must have been different, as the one had 
nineteen, the other thirteen reeds.""* It is impossible 
to make out from the early sculptures just how many 
reeds are represented. They were verj' evidently 
arranged in the two groups in Han limes as now, 
however, as the two sections are clearly indicaicsl in 
simie of the Han reliefs, nie popularity of the shtng 
is attestc^:! to tiot only by the anettmi literature btit 
bv the Han, Wei, and 'l"ang sculptures and paintings. _ 

- p 1 - 1 t 1 iJrawtni; of a 

Wherever there are musicians there is a shcng player. sttne. 

The mstnimeiit is so peculiar in shape that there Is no sh&wiiiK the 

tiifliculty m recognising it. The musician on the right 
in the scene from the f*illar of Nan Wu Vang (see prum EusiIjUsc. 
page is playing a shCng. Another apiicars on the 
stone from Chiao Ch'tng Ts’un (page 3,19) and again on the slab, 
Chavannes No. !60. It is frequently represented on Wei sculptures 
such as the two stelae in this Museum, The delightful little player 
on the tablet of .S.Sl .^.d. has already been mentioned. The other 
stela, of the time of Wu Ping, shows a tiny performer on the shtng 

^ Shill Chinjf, pi 1| Bk- XI, Otlt 1, ihid., VoL IV^ Pi. U Intuswl ct »h6tig ihcdimr- 

hiianis was ± ifrm for tlue Uttb meuii tauKuitf wule ttw th^ 

^ Shih ChlflK, Pt. J, Sk. Vl^ Ods ITI. HiicL* VoL IV. Pi. T. p. 115. 
iSJiu tTimc, II, Hk. tv. Chap. H. ibvL, V^t, in, l*t. I, p, S7. 

^ Rnsulok^k China Rfvini?, Aujipuil, 11^7, quriitnl ^17 Van Ajiki, 
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fioaiin^ through tree tops, blowing away as if 
totally ti1»li%Hoiis to his suTTouiuliags, Blow¬ 
ing is not the correct term, however, for lIjc 
sh^ng was played by suction. The sucking 
in of tile air l>y the performef is said to be 
very bad for the health, bringing on Ittng 
troubles of various kiTids. No pcrfomrier is 
known to live longer than fwiy years. Per¬ 
haps this is why few mtLsidans can lie found 
tOflay who can play this instrument. Among 
the mt^i beautiful examples of musicians 
playing the sheng should be mentioned the 
little figure engiaved on a patiel <if the small 


siireophagus for the ashes of a Buddhist priest of the Sui dynasty. 
This is in the Boston Museum of Pine Arts. The Wei stela of 5.t4 
A.D. in the Metropolitan Museum shows another exquisite example, 
Shfrng players are often found among the grave figurmes of 
the T'ang dynasty, t Jne of the finest of these is of the set of tluiee 
Ijclonging to the grvmp of Princess with dancers and musicians. 


Hiis dainty UllIc lady is seated on the gnmnd. clad in a long high 
waisteti roW and wearing her hair in two large knobs. She has the 
mouthpiece of iht: slifrng to her lips and the insimnumi tipped slightly 
toward the left shoulder. The attitude tjf the performer is not 
correct and details anr not showm; in fact, the slif'ng is represented 
as a memr cone rising out of a 1j<>wI like form, 
without delicacy or grace. While the general 
shape of the sht'ng is in all these early a‘prc- 
senUitions unmisUikabJe, it is hartl to judge of 
the shape of mouthpiece or number of reed.s. 

'fhe mouthpiece in them all, hi»wever, appears to 
lit; long and slender, not short and stubby as in 
the sh^^ng illustrated on page 349. The Boston 
Museum example mentioned, the beautiful 
sijccimen in the Shosoin, and the paintings 
fount! .11 Tun Huang, however, all sluiw tlie 
shfi^ng with a long, slender. curvtxT mout hpiece 
like n tea or cotfev jjot sijcnil. This mitst have 
liecii the early type. Motile says that the 
shOngs used by the Lamas from Peking seemed 
larger than the common type and also had the U tb* timStJ Mw***™. 
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“old fashioned coffee ptjt spoilt Toouthpiece^ perhaps ttiarle of pewtcFi 
which is now rarely seen." We show here a detail from one of the 
Tun Huaiig^ paintings. The csact numlitT of reetls can not lie ilcter- 
inincd; perhajiS the accuracy of the artist in that respect should 
not be t<Kj far trusltKi anyway where such a laiige number of pi!K*s 
is im^jlvet). This detail agrees, however, in eveiw' way with the 
T*ang cxuniple in the Sliosoin. except perhaps for the variety in 
the lengths of the reeds. 

The cliaracler slieng is made up i>f the radicals bamboo and to 
produce, in t'ther words, "music made by reeds.’* The ancient 
shfetig, like the modem, was comiKJsed of the three ports, air cliamber, 
mouthpiece, and reeds or pipes. The air chamber 
was njimdeil like a bowl and made of wu t'mig wood. 

Ilf ^sometimes ptilishn.1: ix-'lwoofl. .\l the liotlom a 
small round ph.'ce of ivory pierced with fi^'e fioles let 
in the air. 'I'lie mouthpiece has already Ix’cn dis¬ 
cussed. It was usually tippesd with ivory*. In exam¬ 
ples that exist Lixlay the seventeen reeds stand in 
holes around the rim of the howl, packe^l drjscly 
side by side except on the right hand side of the 
instrunient. where a small gap may be left. They 
an* arranged sjnnmetrically acconling to height, tfie 
livo Umgest l»eing in the middle, front and back, and 
the othoi's descending like steps to the short ones at 
the sides. A metal band binds tliom all together at 
the level of the shortest ones or just below. Each 
pipe goes down over half an indi inside the rim of the air chamber 
and at the louder end has fasteneii in it with wax a tlnn metal reed, 
the huang or tiuiguc mfcrrctL to In the classics. Four of the se\'en- 
leen pipts are mute, cantrilmtiiig only to appearaucc, anti these 
of course do not have cither the tongues or the finger holes. 'I'hc 
finger holes are small circular opimings near the rim of the air 
chamt>€r. Each sounding pipe has also an oblong slit on the side. 
'Phe ijerfomer when playing the shCng holds it inclinet.1 to the right, 
bill according to the catty sculptures and pain tings this was not 
the case in Han, \^^'i or T'ang timeSv for U is always represented 
as held directly in front of the player and with the pipes standing 
up vertically. There is iw) evidence of ilie horizontal position 
in which Moutc says It was held when played. 1’he scale Moule 
has ascertained to be G. A. B^. C. D. E. F. G. A. Ba. C. 
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The finger htile must Ih* stoppe<i in order to get the note from 
a reed- 

The beauttful Chinese sliihtg in the Sbosoin at Nara holds first 
plat^? in the 'w^orld as the most su|X5rb esampli* of any time. The 
grace and rtelicticy of the instrument, its l>eauly of proportion and 
finish are unsurpassed- The air diamber and moutliijiece are of 
very dark wood inlaid with silver anti the banilwx*s arc beaittifully 
selected r with joints exactly matching. W'c are glad to say that 
the sounds made hy tliis instrument are in keeping w'ith its 
appearance. I>. Eastkike says. “Xo other instrument is 
nearly so perfect either for sweetness of Ume (>r delicacy of 
construction.” (He is speaking of Chinese instruments.) 
He goes on to say^ “ The principles emlKxlied in it are sub¬ 
stantially the same as those of our grand firgans. Indeed, 
according to various writ era, the introduction of the sh^g 
into Europe led to the invehtioti of the accordion and the 
harmonium. Kratsenstein, an organ builder of St. Peters¬ 
burg, ha%'ing become the possessor of a sh6ng, conceived the 
Idea of applying the principle to organ stops.”* 

When the Stearns Collection <jf Musical Instruments 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, was catalogued in 1918 a mod¬ 
em sh£’ng w'as taken apart and cxliibitCfd to show details 
of the construction. 

Of Jltites the Chinese bad many different 
kinds. Usually dnims and fiutes arc the first 
musical instruments invented by any race anti 
the Chinese were no I'xccption. A number of 
tyijes are mentioned in the ctirliest writings- 
buL no one seems to haw survived sufficiently 
unchanged for us to be siuv of the details of 
its construction* unless it Iw the p'ai hsiao or 
pan pipes. Early descriptions are veiy vague ami later the names 
became much confused, stJ that the exact identification of the var¬ 
ious kinds of flutes represented on the early monuments seejns 
impossible, at least at present. 

It W'ould seem that the Chinese invented first the six lus, each 
pipe giving one note, and that then the P*ai Ilsino or syrinx 

was developed from it, a series r)f ten of these pipes fastened together 
with a silk cord (an invention attributetl to Sliun). The whistle pipe 

' quoted hy Von AoM, p. flJ. 
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or vertical Mute followed, for it was dUiCovered that by pierchig holes 
at various placc-s in a reed and stopping these holes one by one with 
the fingers the same pipe ctiuld l>e made to ptodnoe many differ¬ 
ent notes. The lus developed into the twelve standard pitch pipes 
while tlic p'ai hsiao grew to a series of twelve to correspond, then 
became enlarged to sixtecTi, then twenty Knir. ' ft has at present 
sixteen and is used only in ritual music). The tniy p'ai hsiao 
player on the Wei stela in the MetrojKilitan Mu.wum is playitig ou a 
Syrinx tnado np. apparently, of twelve pipes, Except for the addi¬ 
tion of an ornamental w'fiodun case, the P’ai 1-lsiao of today is prac¬ 
tically the same as the ancient one. The pipes are tune<l to the 
tw'clve notes of the lus and the four upper notes of the octavo below. 

In the case of the single pipe pivi'cx'd 
with holes, endless experimentation followed 
until many varieties of flute were developed. 

Some were long and some short, sonie were 
held veiuicatly and IjIowti at tlie end. others 
were held iransversely and blown in the 
middle or near one end. Most of them were 
originally of bajnbcxj, as is shown! by tlie 
bamboo radical in the charact(!rs. 

The flute mentioned in tlie oldest iKxrms 
of the Book of Odes is the fiTHOvt This 
is named in the the sacrifidal wic of 
Shaiig quoted on p<agc Again it 

appears, in company with the P’ai Hsiao, 
as the flute in the B.arly Chou poem of the Blind Musicians fsee 
page 32 y). The character is found in the Bof^k of Histoiy in the 
list given by K'uei of the ijistruments in his concert,’ the Li Chi 
contains it many times, and it is mentioned in the Chon Li. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Leggc. the Kuan was in some way double, but he says he 
does not understand ju^t ‘"tnd I have di,scovered no evideiK-e 
to show' tliat it was double originally. The character itself means 
piix- or pipes and is made tip of the radicals for bamboo and official, 
which suggrats that tliis panicuiar flute was the officially recognised 
form in the ejiriiest days. Kuan may have been merely a general 
term for llute, The Kuan toilay is a pipe of wcxhI fitted with a 
double reed at one ciui lo form a head and having seven finger holes 

i Shil Cluntf* CSinp. EI+ % Trails Uk: C. C., Vol. I II. f*l. I* p. 87. 

« 1>. Tjcfigc'i Transklion tht Chitiesq Clum&fy Vo\. Ill, F*t. Tp p. noie. 
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kbove, wit til Giles Tticords in tiisj .tJictiotiary, eitlier one or I'liiTm*? 
The instrumt-nt is only about 8 inches lotig. Acconling u 
of the I6th century, two slightly shorter Hutes (7 t:i' inches) wore 
joined together to form a doul>lc pipe called Shuang Kuan! Ma 
Ti^n-lin of the 14th century describes the Shuang F6ng Kuan as 
being a double pipe, eacli member of which had a double reed and 
W finger holes, the left pipe giving the bass notes, the right the 
treble- Notes to the Chou U explain Kuan as ‘Tike the Ti but 
smaller, two arc joined together and si', blown.”* But we suspect 
that originally the Kuan was a little w'histle pipe, a primitive fife. 
Whether at the time the classics were written it had already devel¬ 
oped inlo the reed instruiryent of 
double form wt* do not know,* 
but it is certain that a whistle 
pipe about S inches long con^ 
tinned in popular use far into 
the T'ang period, for there are 
plenty of them repreiiented in the 
Tun Huang paintings.* Wliether 
itouble or single we cannot tell, 
but it is evidently a smaQ S inch 
pipe of some kind upon which 
the little piper of the Wu Ping 
stela, in tliis Museum, is playing 
with such absorption. Certainly 
of all representations of flute 
players in art this is one of the 


Kluto r^laycf, 

Fruin I he iitela of Wii Vitig Tvriod. 
c. 4.ri. 

In iJir U ^^Liai''Lllll. 


Ijcautiful the very line design being music itself^ an 

exquisite bar of sweet notes. 


The Kuan, or Kuan Pzu as it h now often called- is still a f&iiture 
of Wfiilding and funeral processions. 

Two most interesting ancient niUts wene the Vo ^ and the Tt 
Tlio Yo was a short vertical flute with throe (some authorities 
say six) halos, and was cam’efl by dancers- It is still used by them 
to accomfxiny thofr itiovomenis. but sinct: the Stmg dynasty, ami 
pi'rhaps much earUvr, it has Ijeon a mere warn! or stick and not a 




» Mmik. oi the N. Cti™ Hr. d th* R. A. S, V,>1 31). l<Hn, Hui lU lo iht Ctan 
MC (d niudi later i]al« ihan tho Chou U ilaelf. 


»Hfriuipa aiur the Yo and Ti heeamc MiMrated, 

* Miss Schfsinsrf'a jutreTi '‘Serindia,*' ApptmHi. H. p. 1«T. 
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playable flute. RefeJviK^ to it iu the Btx)k of f>iles would seem to 
indicate that it was played during the dance in the earlier days, 

“The V'a jiad the Nan which they nng 
Duncidg to thrir flutes (yo) witliout error,* *'’ 


And again in an Ode of the seventh century n,c. a Vo ts carried in 
the dance: 

"With my bise fictile 
I duTice in the ilucal courtyard, 

I ■■***■ k ■ 

[n my left hanrl J grasp a flute (yo) 

Ln my right I hulil a pheasant’s Icfitbpr.*** 

Dr, Giles says tlmt tltc Vo originally foimccl part of the double flute, 
being the treble of which the Ti was the bass, and that it rvas held 
in the left hand, wliik the 'i'i was held in the right.^ Doubtless it 
had then only the three finger holes (as the character w'ould seem to 
indicate). And probably it remained, much the same for several 
hundretls of years after it hecante separated, from its other lialf. 
Tsai Yu. a w-riter of the late sixteenth amtury, saw a genuine speci- 
inen of Uio ancient Yo and ilescribed it as being 20 inches long and 
having thrcic finger holes, .i, 5, and 7 inches respectiwly from the 
Uiwer end of the pipe. It would appear, frctni the fact that the Vo 
is mentioned without the T'i in the tides, that it had become separated 
from its companion Ijcfore uhe cighiti century ux. Perhaps the 
dancers had fovtnd it difficnlt to handle the double form during their 
evolutions, Vfieh is another naitic for the Yo. 

The questiitn of the development and fate of Iho ancient Ti is 
much itivolvtKl. vagueness of description and confusion of names 
hen; n'acliing an extreme. Two facts seem to stand out of the general 
chaos, however. Tlie first is that '‘the ancient Ti was certainly a 
vertical tlute,*** and the second is Uiai the itiotlem Ti is certainly a 
iransverso one. Did the Ti actually \indergc> such a tirastic cliange 
or was, as Moule suggests, the name revived at some time and 
applied to the wrong instrumentJnvoh’eil in this question is that 
of the origin of the Hsiuo a x'uitical flute intimately connected 

^ A nKtm (aewrett LraiuliLtian, thati the mciticA] tisit'! jciven cm T rana - 

Intbii of I he CIsinEsf Ctttssks* V4it S*i N, Bk, Vt, p, 367. 

“Shth Chhiir. J. Uk. 11U » kSt Xll I, * Tmn*, tht C C.. VoL !V. Sh, 1. p, 61. 

* GtJest^ Dfctkmiirj’H ^ Yo Jiml TL 

* Mmilf* JrturftnJ frf Iho S. Cniiita Hr. ol the R. A. S.+ Vol. .^9, I90fl, p. frS, nniv. 
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wiUi ritual anti a favorite with the wiucalwl classes. Its length ts 
ordinarily about 22 inches and it has five finger lioles above and one 
below. According to tradition it was invented by Yeh Chung* tjf 
the Han d^Tiastyj but the gctioraJ opinion among Chinese has betm 
that the Hsiao is the ancient I'i. Hsiao, of ccpunjc, originally meant 
merely flute and rcfcm*d to the pan pipes. The full name of this 
flute is l'6ng Huang Hsiao, though it is called simply Hsiao in ritual. 
Tsai Yu l>clie\TNl that the Hsiatf was a iltscendant of the Vo, taking 
its place when the \'o Ijccanie a nitre wand. In regard to the trans¬ 
verse Ti. it, he says, was a foreign instrument, derived from the 
Oi iang tribe on the western border of China, and used, from the 
Han dynasty on, only by jxjpuhtr bandB. 

It seems l>est to cast names aside for the pres¬ 
ent and see what stirt of flutes were represented on 
the momunenis. The chances are that when the 
double flute Jjecame separated and the dancers 
carried amJ played the Vo. that the Tv was taken 
over into the orchestra. Latter, 'when the Vo became 
a mere stick, some flute had to pky the treble and 
so the orchestra acquired something to play the 
parts the Yo had played. We would thus expect 
to find two vertical flutes in the orchestra more or 

the Ti. We do. On the Han 
bas reliefs a long, vertical flute is conspicuous [see 
pages .143 and 344J, It may be the Hsiao or it may not. Some 
specimens of the Hsiao have lieeii known to tie 21 inches long. 
Among the orchestras of the 'i'un Huang paintbgs and frescoes art- 
many performers on a whistle pipe that api>ynrs to be about 16 indies 
long, Unfortunately, we cannot make out the number or position 
of the finger holes in these representations, t )tht'rwise the Identi- 
fiicaLton might easily be made. 

We susjjcct that the flute played by the third miLsician from the 
left on the stda ol ,t51 A.n. is not one of the old classical instru¬ 
ments just vncntioned hut a then rather new iniixjrtatiDn, an instru- 
mcnl dt'stincd to Ijccome a great favorite in China, the So .Vn Pft 
or Chinese clarionet. It was a wixxien pi|K' fitted, in modem exam¬ 
ples, with a offpiJiT btill at the end, the total length being JS or 20 
inches. The mouthpiece is a small reetl fixed in the upper end, obw 
fashion. T here are seven J voles on tht upper side and one for the 

tV*ii Anita, p. 70. Giles, PicliatuLry, Kk Klstqq, 
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thuml) un the lower. It is trmch used at weddings and furiL-rals 



transliteration of the Persian name* for the instrumettl, 2iouma. It 
was prol:ial)ly introduced into China some time early in the Christian 
era. It is nipresented agam in the hands of one of the four men 
muaidanSj grave figures of the Ming dynasty, a set which was pub¬ 
lished in the Mt'SEt^i Jot^RNAU December. 1925. 

No discussion of flutes is complete witlioiii meiiiioii of the 
Cit'ih It was a bainlxio flute about 18 inches lotig and played 

tninsvereely. There 'Were right handed and left handed onCvS. The 
blow hole was 5i:< inches ironi one end and tliLrc were six finger 
holes, five on tlic f'utcr side and the 
sbilh on the inner* Tlie Ch'ih is tnen- ^ 
tioned sevcml times in the classks. ' 

Tfie elder brothia: blows the hsuan fo?aririii> 



The yomijjer bitra's the ch'ih 


t leAVea enb'ghlens the 

As the bnmlxxi fititie (di'ih> rtafHinds ttt the 


porcclnin whistle {hsuiiu), 


Moule seems to think that the ancient 
Chhh was a different sort of flute, liow* 
ever, for he says, “The use of a flute of 
this nature under the name of Ch’ih 
seems to date a I least ftv>m Sung.” The 
Ch'ih seen aiid described by Tsai Yu in 


Pluir PUyer- 

l1i« Voliv'G Stflti, ui'S5l a.d. 
Til tht^ CniVLTSEtjr* MuSL^mn. 


the Kith century' TvttH 16 inches long. “Blowing it prorluecd H sob¬ 
bing S(>vind, its notes were harmonious and refineil, a veritable relic 


of the Three Djmastie.'i, rare and invid liable."* it secius, ai any 


niio* to have bt^en a transverse flute. The tilrh Ya te. 400 n.c.) i>£iys 
the eirih was made of bamlxK), its length was 16 itiehes, bne hole 
oixTied upwards, and It was blown transversely. It was said to he, 
as one might guess from the Odes quotcjl, in tunc with the lisunn. 


This latter instrument w'os a ^H-culiar tiling of the ocarina tyix’. 


It was one of tJie most aiicieni of the Chinese musical iustrumejits, 



* Stiih Chinn, P»- Ith TTk. Vi V. Trikiiii. ol tlii; C. C., TV, Ft. IS, p. He 

^ j^iih ciiinii* n. lii, Fit-11. 'Mu X. thill* VflV iv, in. ri, fp. m 

* XTiwilff, OT l-hc N. China Fir. the R X- S., .l“Q, 
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T)low hole ai the apex, and five finger 
holers (later n sixth was added). It 
represented one tlic flight Sounds 
(see page 33f>), There are no repre- 
seniaiions of either of these ancient 
instninients. ch'ih. or lisiian, on any of 
the early monuments in the Museum. 
Tnmsverse nutes appear on the Ming 
screen, the Ming embroidered hanging 
and some of the p«jrcelains, howex'er. 

The musical instrument most fre¬ 
quently depicted on the early stelae 
and in the hands of grave figurines of 
the Tang dynasty was the F'UP'a 
This is shown as a kind of 
lute, or, more properly, a balloon guitar, since the back is flat, not 
convex. There are two. such instruments on Uie Wei stela of 551 
A.D. and two on the stela of Wu Ping, 'I'wo distinct types can be 
distinguished, both of which exist in much the same form today and 
are as popular as apparently they were fifteen hundred years ago! 
The four stringed type is perhaps the better known and probably 
the older, so that w’ill be discussed first. 

The p'i-p’a seems to have Ijcen unknown in China in the earliest 
times; at least, there is no mention of it in the classics. One of the 
earliest references to it in literature is in the F^ng Su Thing, written 
in the second centiiiy' a.d., which tells us 
that the ancient p‘i-p‘a was l.S inches long 
anti had four silk strings wldch repru- 
seoted the four seasons, a bit of allegon* 
which points to an ancient orijpn. Just 
how ancient the ph'-p’a was at that time, 
however, vre are not told. The T’ang 
History slates that its origin was not 
known. There arc legends lo account for 
it though. One K-is it Lliat the p*i-p’a 
was inventeii in tlic* third centurx’' p.t', 
after the disapfx'arance of the ancient 
music (in the Burning of the Bwks, 212 pi p’ii rbyer. 

n.c.) and Yuan Hsien, one of the Seven period. 

Sages of the Bamlxxi Orove, wils sup- tn .he trSv^iy\n«uin. 

m 




P'i-ri* iTiiyCT. 

Fttrm IJm 551 A.I^. 

Ua the UciiirHcitv MiuftiitL 
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pc> 5 e<l to have been an cxceUcnt petformer on it. Another utorj'' saj^s 
that the p'i*p'a was intrftiJueed into China from Central Asia by tlie 
Chinese Princess Wti-sun Kung Chu, who had niarrieil a prince of 
the I’urkic state of Wu-sun, anil returned to China in 51 n.c>, many 
years after her hiisbaocrs death. Certainly the iJopularitY of the 
instrument in far wt'Stem China is attestetl to by the numerous 
reppt^sentations of it in the paintings from Tun Huang and the 
frescoes on the walls of the caves there, a fact which at least does 
not weaken tlie Lheon’ <^f a western origin. 'I’hat the pl-p'a does 
not appear on the Han sculpture so far known* while ihe flute* sl'i&ng, 
anil ch’in do. would go to argue the theory of an introduction later 
than the tliin.1 century B.c. By the Wei tJoriod, hotvever. it liad won 
its prominent place in the popukir orchestra, whicli position of import* 
ance it held all through the T'ang rl^masty, if we may judge from 
the frequency ijf its appearance on the monuments. It was no 



A Pi-P^a o£ the ‘TaiiK DyuBSty* 
?rpKtnfiCT in i3ii: Najtt- 

l>mwn tfom Ihtr Toy?:l Shulw. 


longer the small iiisirument mentioned by the P^ng Su T'ung, but 
had increased ui size to about Uiree feiJt in length and one foot in 
wdclth. Again we are most fortunate in having an original T’ang 
example in the Shosoin, in fact, five beautiful specimens there of the 
four stringed type and one of tlie hve stringed type. 

The p’i-p’a liad a shallow, pear shaped Ixnly with a Hat sounding 
board, across which was stretched a wide plectrum bard. The 
Shosohv examples have plectrum bands of leather most skillfully 
painUrd, In front of this Ijiind, between it and the neck, were two 
crescent shaped sounding holes. The neck was rather short and the 
head containing tlie pegs or screws wjis bent far back, almost at right 
angles to the neck. The four silken strings were attached to a prom¬ 
inent bridge, streichetl across the plectrum hand, passed over four 
frets, wvre carriefl over the end and tightened in the usual way 
by means of the pegs, biterature informs us that there were eleven 
or twelve frets* the lower ones Iwing on the sounding board itself. 
This is the case vAth the mcxlern p’i-p’a* hut tlie probability is that 
the Khosoin e.xamjilea and the Japanese biwa, which was copied 
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from T'atifj specimens, represent the more 
ancient instrumem, to which the frets on the 
b(xiy are a nrceni addition, comparatively* 
'J'ho biwa also has the fstiund holes which 
are so prontinent in tlie Shosoin examples and 
in the Tun ITuang paintings and »« - rare in the 
mtxlem Chinese- instninicnt* ^'hfi p'i-p'u was 
played with a large fan shapev] pled mm, 
iienrh’ ah the notes protiuced m tremolo. 


F^ra . S>»4^Trr.m Ttm was iiitnxlucod m the T'aiig 

Himn)'. dynasty. The Tsou T-i-p'a {"twanged by 

Stri...Ti.P*n«^ Hu..icth«. hand’* p*i-p'a). of earlier times was, we are 

told, played tm horseback. The strings, 
axxrirding to Van Aalst, were tuned to C, p. G, C.* 

The p’i-p’a was a most artistic and decoriitive mstmnient, Tlie 
narrow band of dark ivood fonming the curved sides of the sound Ixix 


is much made of by the painters who pnxludsl the Ttm Huang 
paradise scenes. The two p’i-ji'as illustrated here arc details from 
a fragment securer! by Stciu. ’I'he instrument Ixdow is probalilv 
a tenor, the other a bajis; they seem to differ mainly in length of 
neck. The gt'Oeriil shape of the [n-p'a, its cun.-ing lines, its pro¬ 
portions. the piquant throwing hack of its head,= with the ornamental 
pegs suggesting hair pins, all appealed to the artist. I'hc artist not 
only emphasized the beauty of it in his pahiLings but lavi-shud his 


talimts upon the inEtniment itself. 'Hie Shosrjin 
examples an.* all of dark wood on sides and back, 
btiautiftilly inlaid with mother of pearl, and the 
plectrum bands arc elaborately painted. Sudi 
minute details would harrlly l>e indicatcil in the 
paintings, Imt the in.'stniments represented in the 
fragments from Tun Huang give evidence of 
exquisite docoratioti. Often the rlark wofxl (}) 
of the nock is carried down onto the si)und lioartl 
hi A scroll form suggestive of the tira.«Bi bindings 
fit n mwliacv'al chest. 

The. diminutive grave figurine of a young 
girl playing a p'bp’a is a companion to the shftng 

■ < IT pmbihty thf v.cfirrap&nrl tsjorc nearly m gut D, O, .K, D, 

* TIict? S'lijifi tiufTtplfi i|]tisJLnitwi in tht Tuii li itaiig paitil - 
Lnjn ihavf thi' heifl not timl b^tk. 
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PHtiyor on Five Sirimjed 
From t|ie sStcIn of Wo rin^ FerioiL 
c. 575 A.n. 

Til l\iS: ^ruMniifii 


player already descritved and has 
the saint) eliarm aiid beauty of 
pose and poise. The four strings 
of the p*i-p*a are indicated by 
gror>ves in the clay. I'll ere is 
another T*ang grave figudne 
carrying a p'i-p'a, a standing 
figure, and in that case also the 
head of the iusinunenc has been 
broken off, tmt the five holes 
plainly indicated on ilie bridge 
show that it was intended] to 
represent the Jive stringwl type. 

It would appear that the fi\re 
stringe<l p'i^p’a was almost, if not 
rm;i.> as ijopnlar in tVei and 

aes as was its four stringed brother. It is represented in the 
Umversity Museum by a figure on the stela of 551 a.d., on the Wu 
Ping stela, and the T'ang figurine already mcntionefl. The main 
differences are brought out clearly on the stela of 
the Wit Ping perirhb The lJ4>tly of the five stringed 
instrument was of a more slender, elongated |X)ar 
shape anti the liead, or peg Ixix, was not bent b^ick 
at all, although it doul>tless was cur\'etl gracefully 
at the end, as we see in the specimL-n in the 
Shosoin. The shajH* tif this peg box is so very 
distinctive. like an opwi, very acute angled tri¬ 
angle, that there is no mistaking it when it is met 
with upon any of the monuments. The example 
in the Shotsoin gives us a chance to examine it in 
profile as well as in front x-iew, !i is about half 
foot longer than the four stringed p’i-p'as and, 
them, is Ixsautifully decoratoj with inlay of 
motlier of pearl fantl U)rtoise shell in tb' 

On tile stela of 551 A.n. the head 
ph-p*a represented on. the left side is hidtlen 
l>ehitid the flute player, but the body of the 
instrument is largo and iherc are five strings 
dearly indicaled by gnKtvesv The five stringed 
p'i-p'a was also played with a ploetmm. 


Tlaytr i>f Fivr SttTiiffftI 

T^an^ Grave Figwot 
In the Irnivmity 
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Literature infoms u>* tliat the p'i-p’a liaii four or six sirttigs! 
Whether iti the case t>f the six stringed iostrument the shape was 
different or not it is hard to tell. A little T'ang figurine in tlie 
Rhixle Island School of Design holds a p*i-p'a witli a jicg tx)X 
characteristic of thf^ five stringed tj'pCv but tlie lines painted to 
represent strings seem to indicate the presence of at least six. 
This Musemn possesses a small T'ang painting representing monks 
and Bodliisattvos bearing offerings and one of the figures is carrjdng 
a huge eight stringed guitar with a circular plectrum band and a peg 
box bent far back, as in the four stringed p'i-p’as. WTiclher such 
an instrument was ever in actual use or not in Cliina wc have no 




Tlie Fivt P'l-p*!, 

Sp«imcn m th* Sbesoin, Naiu. 
lymvm fTOtn ibt Toyri Shukn. 


further evidence. The painting may have been made in Central 
Asia and the instrument may be a trestem type, or even a mUgious 
extravaganza. 

It has been said that the Chinese were unit^uc in having never 
invented a Harp of their own. Probably they never felt the need of 
one, having such instruments as the ch'in and the s6 to serve them 
in the accompaniment of song. There is no evidence, cither in the 
language or in art, of any hiirjj having existed in China Ixrforo the 
Wei dynasty, But, in company with the p'i^p'a, it makes its apjjcar* 
ance on the Wei sculpture and is represent^ so often in the Tun 
Iftiang paintings and with T’ang grave figurines that we conclude 
it had become a prime favorite in a short white. That it was intnci- 
duced from the West with the advent of Buddhism scxrms probable 
and would account f()r its decline in favor after the T’ang dynasty. 
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on iht SlrinE^isJ P'i-p'ji. 
From Lho Sldfl dT 551 A b. 


Finally, it was so completely forgotten 
that later writers did not even men¬ 
tion it and Europeans did not know 
tniiil twently that the Chinese had 
ever had a harp* Mrs. Richard, to be 
sure, reproduced in her paper 
ing of an "ancient harj)*' which nas i4 
strings, but she dees not state from 
what source she obtained it. We do 
not even know wlmt name the Chinese 
ga\"e it. We only know that ii 
appeared about the 6tli ceniuiy a.i>.. 
that it was depicted very often on 
monuments of the Wei and T’ang 

periods, that its cliaracteristics arc so deJinite as to leave no doubt 
that it was a re^d and not an imaginary instrument, and linally that 
it disappeared again some time after the great religious age of T'ang. 
What we would know must at present lie learned from the 
sentations themselves. 

One of the clearest pictures of the harp is that shovm in the 
fragment of a painting found at Tun Huang, a detail of w'hich is 
reproduceti on T>agc d45. The construction is very simple. There 
is a high curved sound tx>x which ends below in a spike for sup¬ 
porting the instrument on the ground. At Llie lower end of the 
sound box, just alxtve the spike, a horizontal bar is attached tt> 
ivhicli are fastened the strings, Tliei\' is no vertical pillar. The 
number of strings cannot Ijc exactly ctiunled and could perhaps not 
be dcjieniled upon to be correct anyway. t>ut there seem to be 
teen. The performer sits on the ground, 
the soimfl box against her body w'hile the spike 
supports tlie weight, and extends an arm on each 
side of the strings just as a luirp is played today. 
The Persians Jiad an mstnimcnl constnicted in the 
same way which in the Ifith centurj’’ they called 
■^chang." Chang is harrlly a Persian word; one is 
tempted to see a connection between this name 
and the Chinese word chang, which means ** to 
Kijtht suinsert Pi^p’n. Sing OF lead in singing." But the Persians had 
Pontine, jijifps before the Chinese, and the Babvlo- 
Wiiwtim. mans before them. There is a famous bus relief 
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dating frt:im the lime of Gudea (23.S0 ti.tr,). 
which was found at Tell oh and upon which 
is represented an andcnt Sumerian harp of 
eleven strings. It had a front pillar and 
was called Ijilag. Bta tliis feature of a 
front pillar did not persist. The early world 
seems to have ]jreferred the more primitive 
but perhaps less clumsy type, 

ThiTC seem to have lx*n several dif¬ 
ferent sizes (if haq}. The one [ilayed by 
the musician on the left of those on the 
stela of 531 A.n. is a large liarj). evidently 
iiHiy m>-«r- of tfit- same tvtie as thoise protuinenl in the 

In On-Uijivwdty Mhjkmhi, orchestras ot the Paradise pamtmgs Jrom 

Tun Huang. The sculptor has indicated 
here by scnitchos that, the sound box was of wood. The Tun Huang 
paiiJtings show that often the wfio<len sound boxes vrere beautifully 
inlaUl or otherwise decoratefJ, On the stela carving a narrower 
piece of wood ran inside the sound board and recclv^ed the strings 
Stretched from the horizontal bar Ik'Iow', whi^re we can see them 
fastened around the bar. Tlicrc arc sixteen strings rei>resented. 
But a smaller size of harii seems also to 
have been veiy' popular. It apfx^ars 
about one half the size of the other. The 
stela of the time of Wu Ping shows a 
celestial musician fl\dng with a small liaq*. 

The spike for suppiirt is (luite in evidence 
in this representation. Ten strings can 
lie cmirucd. .Among the T’ang grave 
figurines in the Museum two carry the< 3 t< 
small harps. Tlie scaled figure belonging 
CO the set of which w'c have already de- 
scriliGtl tlie sht^ng and the p‘i-p’a players 
is the more charming. She is represented 
as tightening a string (?). for which pur- 
p(we slio is holding the harp upsirie flown 
in her lap. The spike has Ixtcn l*roken 
off, if one was ever represented. Grooves 
in the horizontal bar, which is in this case 
verj' wide (as is true of an example in the 
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Metropolitan Museum also), seem to indicate 
twelve or ftnirtcen strings, but details arc not 
clear. 'I'hc standing figurine has only the 
sound box still remaining. Horizonlal bar 
and spike are both missing. 

There is one more representation of a 
musician among the collections of the Museum 
l:K:longing to tlie Wei and dynasties, a 

small gnix'c ligurine of a T’rincess seated, 
playing a diminutive pair of cs^nbals. These 
probably represent the type known as (7ft'it Po 
S These were small heav>' cymbals 

about 4 inches in diameter and slightly bell 
shapixl, rising lo a knob which was held in 
the fingers and to which was attached a cord wliich eonnected the 
pair. They were struck together lightly but with a direct motion, 
not a “side swipe'* as in the ca.se of the larger, thinner, plate like 
cjTnbals whicFi appear in later works of art and were, we should 
guess, comparatively recent Importations. Botli types art repre¬ 
sented on the Ch'ing dynasty porcelains in the Universitj' Museum, 
One fine club shajXHl blue and white vase of the K'ang-hsi period 
(1662-1723) shows a princess entertained by a dancer, while seven 
ladies provide T.he music. Both types of c\'-mbal are seen here, also 
a gong chime \vith five gongs, a whistle pii)e, clapper with three 
leaves, a sh^ng with the pipes arranged in eireuluT tiers, and a 

drum of the modem Yiiig Ku variety. 

\Ye cannot leave the subject witliout 
merititaiing some of tliese later works of art 
in the Museum uptut which are displaye<l 
musicians and musical instruments. Some of 
the instruments are the same as the early 
ones already described, others have not been 
mentioned. 'rUe Ming Coromandel Screen ia 
most rich in this subject, 

Utwn this fine carv'cd wwxlen screen, de- 
corateti with colours and lacquer, are depictetl 
scenes of court life, all conoemed with the 
Miundnn Fiiiinjr ti)c St^rinns ui doings t.'f the ladies of the palace centering 
iwiiaiix. around the Empress, The platdngof ther/i'i« 

T'nnu Grave HidTirme, m , r ,i . , , , , , 

Tn uic UiiiviTBity Mitunim. ^ the sufc rooTus luts alfvadv been 




ptsiofif e, 57S Art>. 
In ilic UoUwyly 
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illiisiTatc<i (page J46). The ceiitnil scene shows the 
Empress enthroned in n large hall* while tx'fore her 
dancers perform to the acct^mpauiment pr»>vi(led by ten 
female musicians. On the right of the dancers (the 
spectator’s right) are five inusicians plajing the follow¬ 
ing instruments: 

Clapffcrs made of four flat slabs of w'ood about 4 x 
14 inches* attachetl together at one end by a thong or 
silken cord which binds them like the leaves of a book. 

I'he outer slabs are held in the hands and pulled apart of 

and then clashed together. They are a type of castanets stanriin* Fig- 
and were used in the verj' early liays. An ancient type 
consisted of twelve small slabs one foot long and one inch t’hub Grave 
wide and called Cli’ung Tu. Some modem tj^*s liave 

. . . *r.. - r 11, ' , In thr UlUVCT- 

only uvft slabs. This four slab tjiie was cenainiy m .Musrtim. 
existence in the T'ang tlynasty, as it is veiy' p<ipular in 
the paintings from Tun Huang, among which also appear many with 
more than four slabs, 

'fhe San thicn H. three striiige<l guitar with small shallow 
cylindrical body and a A'cry long thin neck without frets. It has 
three strings and the head with its three prominent pegs is tlic feature 
by wiiich it is immediately recognized. 'Pliere is no trace of it in 
early art. It was introduced in the Yuan dynasty. The Japanese 
“samisen" is no other than the San Hsicn, The three strings are 
tuned to G. F. G or G, D. A. and it is usiudly, but not always, 
played with a plectrum. It is a favorite with ballad singers and 
mtisical entertainers, such as the geisha girls in 
Japan, 

'The Sfi^uji, 'The specimen represented looks 
clunuorixiside the graceful exam])1e of the Shosoin. 

P’i~p’a. The bent back hciid seems to 
imlicaU* that this is the regular four stringed 
vftriety. 

Pit pang Kn. Tambourine in an octagonal 
frame. 

On the left side uf the dancers are the 
other five musicians. These play the following 

CyTTi Vn ^ rknyfT. mstmiiicnts* 

Grave pitcuHnv ot t*m«, ^fhc Vuti La ^ or gong chimes, five 

In fho University ^ *"6 *=■ " 

Mueeuin. small romvd metal discs hung in a frame sup- 
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ported on. a stick. I'his stick ss helLl h\ oeic hand and the gongs are 
struck by a small rmiUet held in the otlier. There were usimlly ten 
gongs in the frame, as in tlie casM* of the instmment reprDsente<l on 
the embroidered hanging to be describetl presently, Iiut Iiere only 
five arc shown, as is also the case on the blue and white portxflain 
just mentioned. A chime with onlj' four gongs is seen on ihc Palace 
Jar about to lie turted. 

Fiutf' played transversely and having a dragon head represented 
at one end. TJiis is a viiriety of the mixlem Ti called tiie Lung Ti, 
or Dragon Ti, A flute so ornamented was used only in ritual or at 
the court. 

Whistle pipe. A vertical flute about 18 inches long. 

A or small fourteen stringed played by two ladies, 

one of whom holds it while the other taps the strings with a hammer. 
This small type of s6 was used at imperial recciations (See page J43). 

Among the Ming objects are the four gnive figurines of nmlc 
musicians. Of these the first plays a sltcng, the second a Gong called 



Lo which is suspended by a 
cord held in the hand, the thirtl a 
So^Hit, and the fourth a dmm.‘ 
ITiene arc also several Ming por¬ 
celains upon which are rcijresenteii 
the lUight Immortals, f<ir instance, 


A Hvkn. 
Dnm^iTii; from Vait 


the blue and white goiml bottles fcinncrly in ihe J, l\ Morgan col¬ 
lection. Of the eight immortal merry gentle men and ladieii, ihreei, 
it u*i11 be rcmembtTcd, are musicians. One plays a long transverse 
flute, another clappias, the thin! a peculiar instrument said t<j Ite 
'Paoistic anrl very ancient. It is a ban^h«a> tul>e perhaps three fcci 
long upon which the performtT [xiunded with two rculs. Us forni 
reminds one of the primitive tlnmis of some African an<] .South 
American tribes. We should judge tliat by the Ming pcritKl its use 
had alreatly licen long suspended anrl the impression one gets from 
the drawing of it is that the artist did not know what it really 
looked like and merely drew it from some older design without l^eing 
himself familiar \h*iih it, Tt appears tluis on se^'cral cKamples in the 
Museum. 

Many of the later p^ircelains in the Museunt Collectiim display 
designs in which die Light Inimortals figure, ^'hc h'pes of the later 
ones remain much the same, the instniments varying slightly. On 
' Puhjj«htd hi Iht JfH nN.VLfdr .Mnrtli, !')36, 
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one late textile the llute played by Han Is of the whistle pipe type 
instead of the transverse. Sometimes the clappers liave fowr slabs, 

but frecpiently only twf> or Ibrcv, 

Scenes of court life are popular on the later Ch itig porcelains. 
There are several paintwl with scenes of dancing, for which lady 
musicians are playing. One of the most charming is to be found 
on a pair of large palace jars of the K ang-hsi period painted just 
alike in the famille verte decoration. Here, most delicately oiitlihed, 
are the figures of six graceful ladies plajung for a dancer who per¬ 
forming before the Empress or some roj.'al princess. A drawing to 
show some of the details is reproduced here. It will be seen that there 
are two flutes represented, one played vertically, the other irans- 



TltTcrot Uir EiKlil InnnaitAk- 
From a Jjir in tht University Mtifiruni, 


verscly, C>Tnbals uf Imth tyj>es are depicted, the small, thick, 
flattened Ijell type and the large dinner plate variety called fa Po 
M intrtJtluced originally fmm India. 

They are like our motlem c>Tnl»als and are clashed together with a 
side swiping stroke. A g«.mg chime with four gongs and a clapper 
with two slabs of wc^xl make up the orchestra. 'I'he popular orches¬ 
tra seems then, as now both in China and in the West, to have l>ceit 
made up chiefly of instruments that are noisy. The two flutes are 
the only ones of the six that could have been very sweet, and it Is 
very likely that one of these, the whistle pipe, had a very shrill, 
unpleasant note. The vlalxjrate borelers represented around the 
scenes on these vases are filled wdih the objects of scholars and man¬ 
darins, the eight precious tlnngs, the hundred antiques, and other 
such details, Among them, and similarly on other vases, may be 
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seen the ch’iri wrappcti b its embroidered l»ag, mid sometimes the 
shftng. 

One of the recently acquired textiles, a verv fine emlimidered 
pala^ banging probably of the Ming dynasty, displaj-s a number of 
musicians among its scenes of palace nioms and gardens. It will be 
more fully described in a future artide. Rut atientirm may lie called 
to the figures of musicians on it. In a roi>m on the left we see a lady 
plajnng a five stringed t7;bji, A group of four standing out on a 
terrace are playing the following instruments: 

A Itng Kti UJ a large drum supported on a frame with the 
drum head uppermost. It is about two feet in diameter and stands 



Mmickiu fttnn 4 Piluix Jw of the tC’Ane.hti Fwiad. 722 a 0 

Vi^riical Pluic. Sinalt Cymhc^ Uqtc C>TBbal*. Twrareaw Flute. Pour Ct,',me. CJAf.p««. 

In Uti: Uni^wiitj- ^fuseufn. 

three feet from the ground. The lower part of the drum is concealed 
by draperies hung from the frame, out of which the drum seems to 
rise liJte the head of a barrel, it is beaten bv large nialletlike drum 
sticks. tVe are told that this drum existed from wry early times, 
at least from the Ch*in dynasty, when it was called Chien Ku. This 
character A ing is different from that in the name of the Han drum 
Cymbnts of the laj^je type called Th Po. 
dappers with two Teavos. pn>perly c-aslancts. 

A Mu-Yii wfHiden fisli. This was a blwk of wood 

hollowed out mul shaped niorv. or less like a skull and pamted a 
linght rwb ^ Some were as large as a skull, others much smaller. 
It was struck with a small mallet to mark time. It is an unusual 
insirunient to find depicted on such an object as this hanging. The 

^TO 
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mu-yu is vised by priests when reciting prayers or begging. Perhaps, 
as we see it represented here among the musical iiistrumenta used 
at court, h had a more ariaiocratie beginning* * Except that *' a fish 
<if T'ling wood is mentioned by Hviai Nan Tzii of the 2nd century 
ii.c, as used when praying for rain in the autumn,"^ we Iciiow 
nothing of its history* 

Three more musicians are standing at the corner of a building 
near an open patolion in which is seated a royal lady surrounded by 
attendants before whom a dancer is performing. They are evidently 
providing the music for die ilance. Tlie instruments represented 
are the foilowHng: 

A Transivrse Fluie. 'I'liis one is played with tlie blow hole near 
the right end* 

The Shcjtg. 

A gong fkimr with ben gongs in the frame. This is the real 
Yun Lo. 

Also standing not far from the group above are two musicians 
lierforming respectively upon— 

Cvmbtils, the small liell shaped type, anda .Sdw listen. 

The Cliinesc possessed many more murical instrumeiits than 
have been mentioned in this paper. Por a perfectly complete list 
other works should be consulted.® I have described the more famous 
and interesting and especially those which are represented in the 
codections of the University Museum among the objects of the 
earlier periods. The lieanty of nuvny of the represerLtations of 
oelestial musicians can liardly be overdrawn. Music w-as a theme 
which evidt-ntly the Chinese artist approached with delight, a theme 
wherein he vvas free to indulge his fancy and exereise his genius for 
rhythmic line design. 

* Moulf, jemr, of the N. Oiitii Br. af the R, A. S,, Voli 30. 

* Moule, A. C,; A LUl of ih^ Muftkal wnd CitherSouiul liutrtttneiiivof iks Chiiieie, 

ICiiJt, cpf thw X. China of the R. A. S.x Vol. ^ 9 , S90S. 

Van Ailjssi CkmeM Mttri?. Pub. by Ins^hoctor Gcnentl nf 

Arnicits M-: Meitimre tnr k nmint|UQ tLei Chinmi, XtH, 



THE TRAGfC HISTORY OF KING OF UR 

Bv L1£0X Legraix 

Ounttg last li^Ti seAsons.at T, r* und cspeciallji’' ciurinu Ltic recejit panipaijjit. 
the jnint BsiH-HJitiim ttf thi- Museum uf the L'nivCfralty of Pt:n(i<n.>Ivaiila anJ Ihe 
British Mmieum sevLnil thousaaa tablets. Tbeso doewiwnts ymtieti 

in the Babylaninn and Sumerian lanKuases divide UictmelveTt into two main 
gttMips. historical texts and husiiiess recnnls. Dr. LegnJu whOt as cunnfurmist 
on the Exiieditioa, during both scasodis. bad the Uffk of interpreiing these 
texts, made copies of them all and |>n>pQteii his translattotis in the camp of 
the Expedition at L'r. The hUtorical texts have already twm cMtipleted and put 
in shape by Dr LeRmn for pubiieaticin in a volume that mil appear under the 
ausjiices of the Joint Expedition, in which volume Mr- Gadd and Mr. Sydney 
Smith of the British Museum will also contnlntte their share perainitij; to llie lli^t 
two campaigns. 

In anticipation of iliat publicution !>. Lcgmin has abstiuctcd enough matter 
to illustmie briefly one of the minor aspects of his larecr work, growing out of 
his sltulica of the documents exaning under his observation at Ur. Iii.s purpose 
in this piper has simply been to assemble a number of dates ooeurring on these 
documpits, himself to dates in the reign of Bji-Sin, the last iiidejwn- 

dent King of Ur. and of some of lik immediate sueerssars who were subject to 
other rulers. 

T he ilates on the day tablets of Ur of the Chaldees afford a 
short chmnicle of eadi king; each recorrJt?d date, coupled with 
the name, stnnming lip in one or two lines the big event of the 
j'ear. Thus, the year when so and so was made king, or the year 
wheii he rebuilt the walls o£ the dty or the walls of the temple. 
The year when he introdiicefl a gold, silver, or copper statue, or n 
thnine, or precious emblems, or metal bulls or lions. The year 
when he dug a canul, gave his dai^hter in marriage, went to war 
contiuered dti«?s. dt-stroyed their walls or swhdue.l tril)cs and 
nations. 

Tlie ofRciol date name on the more ordinarv tablets was bor¬ 
rowed from larger dininides kept up to date by the great scribe, the 
chief ardiivc kee]3cr. JTie Ixwjk of the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Judali and Israel was presented in the same way by Jewish tradition, 
The name of the year on business documents may he longer or 
shorter according to the importance of the tablet, the leisure or the 
erudition of the scril>e, A legal deed with oath and witne.sses rec|uires 
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more attention than a receipt for <>il anti Ijadey. A daily beer and 
flour issue has not the importance of a twelve months accounting; of 
the temple Imsiness. Tire dating tnay he reduced to one tmme. or it 
may develop into six or seven lines of text at the end of the tablet. 
Different examples of the same date may show grammatical variants, 
or may pro’t'e a tendency to substitute the name of the local god for 
that of the god of the neighbouring city. Local pride and independ¬ 
ence at Ur honoured the Moon god Sin-Nannar above the Sun god of 
l^Tsa, or Ishtar of Erech. In any case, it is from such pieces of 
infomration patiently and Ciirefully ctiUected, that liistorj* is finally 
reconstructed. 

The last year's campaign at Ur of the Chaldees has revealed a 
good many new dates, or new readings of known dates. They mainly 
concern Ihi^Sin the last independent king of It. aljoul ax. 3100, 
Lipit-Islitar of Isin. about b.c. 2000, and the kings of Larya: Gungu- 
uum, Abisarf. and Stinmilu. A badly mutilated iragmem of a 
chj onological list covered the reigns of Sin-eribam, Sin-igisham, Silli- 
Adad, Wamd'Sin and Rim-Sin, probaidy to the end of the Larsa 
dynasty and the conquest of the s<mth by the Rabylouians under 
King HammuraiJi, On the 1 Ith year of Samsuiluna. his son and suc¬ 
cessor, the walls of Ur and Erech were destroyed and ^s^tll tliem the 
political independence of Sumer. In the sulxlued cities the Sumerian 
scriljies kept oimpiling dates and dirr^nides and prcscnhng the records 
of the past- 

Of the twenty five years of reign of King Ibi-Sin. only the names 
of three or four have l>«:n heretofore known, Fourteen mom have 
been recovered in the Ur excavations and are given here. While their 
chronological order is not yet fixed, we may give free phiy to imagina¬ 
tion and picture for ourselves the course of events and the tragic story 
of King I bi-Sin, For Thi-Sin, the last of his ractr, was a tragic character. 
His name is associated with misfortune. His was the task to pre¬ 
serve the traditions of ftiur preceding kings who made of Xir the 
capital of the East from Syria to the Persian gulf, a head market and 
harlKiur. who had raised high tlie brick tower of the Mt>on god, built 
his great shrine, where his metal statue was enthronetl, also the shrine 
anrl house of the Mcjoii goddess, the treasure house, the priests’ house, 
the palace* who had surroundcfl the temple and the city with power¬ 
ful brick walls mountain high. Ibi-Sin failed in that task. He could 
not defend the Ixjnlvrs of his kingdom overrun by Amorite tribes 
from the soutliwcst; and Elamites from the east. The Museum 
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presences several original despatches of Ibi^Siii lo his general the 
patesi of Kazallu, on the frontier, ordering him to stand his ground 
while he will follow' with heavy troops. Ibi'Sin complains iJiat the 
great Sumerian god Bnlil of N^ippur has betrayed the Stimerian cause 
and ilic King of Ur in favor of a foreigniT, a Semite from Maer, 
Ishbi Jrra, who will eventually become his successor and the first 
king of Isin. 

The new date names show clearly the constant care of King 
Ibi-Sin for rctmilding the walls of Nippur and Ur, the two main 
fortresses of tlie kingdom. Three years in succession were named 
after that great event. 

No less important is the first official mention of the Amoritc 
tribes as coming, not from any powerful kingdom in the northwest, 
but from the south or southwest, and being purdy nomades who 
never knevv a city ■ The best modem parallel lo that historical fact 
is supplied by the tribesmen f)f I bn Saud ov'etTuuning the Iracj 
frontier. The text reads: 

Ttcar W'beii unto Ibi^n the kiug nf Ur, the Ainorites. a southcru tribe 
(troop) that iie^’er knew a diy, ciid submit.** 

But the Amorites were only' an incident in the war rcconis of 
Ibi-Sin. Several centuries had to elapst^ before they would grow to 
any significance and importance under their sheikhs and kings of 
Babyloti. The Elamites and other tribt^s of the eastern regions 
beyond the Tigris were the real enemy. Against them Ibi-Sin kept 
fighting, apparently with some success till the land was. invaded. 
Ur the capital was stormed, the temple of the Moon god was plundered 
and destroyed. Ibi-Stn himsell and many of hi.s pt^ople were taken 
prisoners to Elam. These disastrous events are not recorded in date 
names, we know- them only through later ehroiiieles. But victory 
on Sirtiurum, ami an extensive campaign against Shushan, Atlamduri 
and the land of Awan, seem to liavc plactd Uio eastern batik of the 
Tigris for a while under die way of llji^Stn. 

" Vear when Ibi'Sin, the king of Ur ;us$c(i like a sUntn 
over Shuatmn Adnmdun and ihc latul Awan. 

On the bank of the jpiMit riverf.-) unto hin lordship (?) 
he couEcd them to ohide." 

1 bo rest of the new* dates are of a more peaceful and pious 
character. 1‘hey record the investiture w-ith a priestly dignity of 
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the great bull of heaveu. tbu constmction cf a harp for the goddess 
Innina, the bttilding of a treasvire house the pure Egiuabtutn, the 
construction of the divine seat of the Xloon goth ot a statue of the 
same called '‘the heavenly leader/' o! the sublime Ihmne of Enlil 
of Nippur, the marriage of the king's rlaughter to a patesi of 
Zabshali. 

For such pious deeds the Moon gwi kiokcd favourably unto his 
beloved servant I hi* Sin. The Tigris overflowed. And even today 
til ere is no more important event in the whole South Babylonia. 
The yearly crop and the life of many thousands depyfid entirely on 
a go<ith regular inundation, I'll? irngalion problem is all in the 
hands c?f the gods and of a ptotrident government, 

A hundred yearn after the disastrous end of Ibi-Sin, Ur. released 
from Elamite invasion, was under the rule of Lipil-Ishtar king of 
Isin, a citA" west of Nippur. The same old system of dating prevailed, 
(inly the name of the king was new, and was faithfully accepted by 
the Sumerian scribe at Ur. till a new power arose in Larsa strong 
enough to oveirulc the king of Isin, From king Cungunum to the 
omi of the Larsa tlimasts' Ur was a part of die dominion, and 
ignored the king of Isin. Histort' teaches that the kingdom of Isin 
was absorbed by Laisa, and l.arsa in turn was absorbed by Babylon, 
till there was only one united laud under one great king of Babylon, 
a Semite of .\morite descent. 

I'rt>m King Lipil-lshtar wc m^Awr four date names rccortling 
the esuiblishment of ixrace in Sumer and Akkad, the constmetbn 
of the golden throne of the goddess of Isin, and the investiture of 
the king with a priestly dignity at Ur. 

From the kings of Larsii, (lunguimm .and his successors, we find 
many variant readings of known, dates. They are listed below' in 
chronological oivler, with a few unidentified dates. .Ul tablets bear 
for tlie prestmL only the field catalogue numlK'r, U = Ur, 

1, tRit Vear when the pn€st of the great Bull of 

tleaven 

en '‘HtifRi* Ap-ftiiH*i^il Hw priest ot Inmna was invested. 

TJ. 6JV9. 
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2. }mi ‘V-il-f'jlif 
^icgaJ Kri^' iWiJ-fif 
*mu-igh<i{d)-itar-‘Ta bul^JR 
^nutm-ra 
mH*tia-d(Hi 


Ytsar whi?n IM Bin 
kin^ pf Ur^ 

NimKi^ibam thi; liaq> 
for Iimini), 
he matlep 


U. 637a. 



3 

lu^al Hri*' 


Year aft^T that Ibi Sib 
kiBfc of Ur 

unio NinJil and Inmna 
built tor restored?) the pure 
Egitmbtiini 


U 


67J6. 


R 

-it-i ^ 


4. mu *^sin 
ht^al wrl** 
an 

*mnnitr~m 

jnu*r,a^ini 


Y4?ar whuH Tlii BiP 
kipK of Ur^ 
made 

for Nuurmr 

the celestial throne. 


U*636^. 
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iu»=H.i-^sp=j;t 

ft m 

■*fer ^ 

>-4f PR 

5. wiM-wI-ja H~bi ^Wri Year aftirr Lhiil. — 

tugat-HTi^ nva^ge 
gti-^ aw 
^nannar^O 
mu^na-dim 

U. 6570. 


*#1^ +H 

'fK 

PRT 


6. mu ^i-ti **Wffi 
lugal fHa-^€ 
*mtiinar~t^ 


Year when Ihi Sin 
Icing of Ur 


made 

for Nannar 

*' the divine leader of heaven " (a statue) 


U. 6373. 


rtf« If' 

# 4 rf^C!>- 




7, l«l* ^-bi ^Sin 
lugcl Mrf^* ma^fa 

Ja(^) fti-4g-g4“wi 


Year when for Ibi Sin, 
the kiiij^ of U r> 
the beloved 
of Nannar 

the Tigris overflowed. 


U. 636a. 
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S. nm 

bG-dim 


Vi!ar ui*ticn ’was triflclfi 
the sublime throne of EiiHl 

U. 67?9. 


9- mu^ibi^^xirx 
tuga!-' uri 
^en-liNi 
fK€-lAm-a-vi 
kur-kur-m 
HMn-fudwt 



Year of Ibi 

kin^c of Vt, when 

Enlil 

subdued 

the countries 

(thmiigh) his splendor 


D. 2%2. 


iO. Id.— U, 6175. 






U* [d — tF. 63?4- 
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12. mti *^Si3t 

Uigal nri^* wia-ra 
mat~lu d-im-^dl 
ul-ta uru^' tni-3i$ 

shM-fd-<»f 


Yc 3 f whi?ii unto Ibl Sin 
king of Ur 

the Aniorites a somhiJm tribe 
that ixevcfT knew a city 
suhniiLtcd 


U. 6.^72. 





13. #nif H-bi ^^sin luf^nf-e 
mhnt** urt^* I^tal 
hdii-^al-bi muniil 


Year when Tl)i Siti the ktfig 
huilt th^ great walls 
of Nfippur and Ur- 

U. 6100. 


14. mu Hi-Jrt ^^stn 
iiign^nri** n«i-gr 
nibru^* wa 
bdd-Roi-hi 






Year after that Ibi Sin 
the king of Ur 
built the gire^it walls 
of Nippur and Ur» 
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tpffi'itl'-Jfi (/dd-gfll 
bo-dS-a mu-uS-'SH-td 


Year after that the wall 
’!TO$ buik. 'rhe following iTsar. 

U, 6701. 




If 


16. mu "H-bi *hin 
iugot uri^* fHi^g€ 

ipta-da 

ud^iM ralr}nf~iH-gi 
fepf] id nun [ 1 

[wHml-fTPJ-ftt 0 


yi?ar when Ibi Sin 
toDg of Uf, 

like a !dorni fuu^sed oi'ct 

Su^f Ailamduii 

and the liwlrf of Aivan* 

on the bank ni the tcreal river^ 

itnto the lordship. . . 

had them to oWdLv 

b\ 6725. 


17. MU itfJoiJ** Vear when Susa. 

U. Ei77. 


3fil} 
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mu 0i 
^buT *^stn-Ta 
ki-ds fn ^minnai 
kaF^iid]-da-k(i iia-Aw^ 


Year when the priest of Kanimr 
the beloved uf Bur Sin 
was invested priest of 
Nannftr of Karada, 

7th year oi Bur Sin—67JL 




igwfc^r^’ 


19. mu *Hi-bi'-is-iMiir 

^uSkin 

uplift rn 

mu-uo-dim-ma 

/-^ul-tnah 


Year when Li^jit-Tshtnr 

the king—made 

n throne uf gold 

for Nin-i&in and 

Niii-isiu stoml in 

the (houiie?} joy of httr heart 

in the f^mat palace 

U. 3625. 


& ar ^ 


20 mti 
l$4gai-c 
ffl ^i|[ii-£een 

I ] nri*^ pm mM^ni~f>a{d) 


Year when Upit^-Ishtat" 
the king was elected by 
as pure priest of i^instin 
priest of Nin-eKcn at Ur 


U. 3596. 
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2L fiiM 

iugal< 

ki-eu-gi ki-nri 
mu-ni^n-gar 


Year when Lipit-Ishtar 
llte king establisli^ 
iwior in Svimcr 
and Akkatl 

U. 254A. 




22. THU uS-^a !-/hdr| 

^ugai-r t’rNH(?) \ \ 

f I 

I 1 S^-ra I I 


Year after that Lipit-Ishtar 
the king, the sohhersf?) tjeing 
in Sinner, . ^. 

.. 

tr. 2 W^ 


23. wfii*itj-r4 «it ^buLbar 

itttiS~i/-m-pa ((f) 


Year after the priest uf Babliar 
was elected by sij^s 
The MlrmHitij year. 

3th year of Cytingunu U 3699. 
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24. fftti 
tuRol’^ 
i ^drfrtar-J&a 


Veaf v:hm Guiigiuiu 
thiJ king Lntnxhiccd 
the great bn^ime statiic 
in the hjouse of Nannar 
8th year of Gungunu. 


Seal imfJTtssion oj a scribe sciTcmt of king 


tJ. 2682 . 


25 iFJn 

i *babb<ir^fa 

fr)-ra 




Viittf when tht: broiixc statue 

inlaifl with_sloaes 

was intnxiiiiixil itt Ihe 
house uf Babbar. 

The fdUoWriiig year 

9th year <nf Ciuiigtmu Ui 63fS L. 



Avf 


26. wM e*|i4 td m-tii~p<iid)-ita 
i»-s{(jt)-fa 


Vear ti'hen hu cut tJle irriitfltiaii 
trenches of the ornal Annipada. 

J 5lb year of (ImiBunu U. 3S84. 
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27. mil afar** ba-dH 


Yefif when wha buill the |,;roiii wall of 
Lar^ 

21st year of GuiJpinu, U. 6382. 




2S. niir t‘-^“ii£i-dfc^ifiii \a^g\ 
^nanmt ma 

bU'-{/u 


Year wbiffl wai btiiU the pim? 
E^nabtum Nannar 
at Cti. 

25th year of Guogunu. U* 6583. 



20, mu ^u-H/Ji-gii-fiu-HUf Year when (iungmwi 

hiifd-e iu-iit>(?> kti-bahbiir made for Naoniu- 

^ silver i&rob!eiii(^) 

26th year of Gunsuau. U. 6724. 


Year when he latroiluced 
in the house of Nannar 
n silver statue. 

3 rtl year of Abtaart. D. 6 . 386 . 


30. f»u alati kii-babhar 
f ^mHitaf-ka 
{*m-in-U'i{r)-‘Ta 
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Jl. mw a-!n'S0-ti-e tuf^vl~t 
ngnim i-si-in** wo 
fii Jfdr<?y 


V«ir when kinc Abl-sart 
battle agatnat the 
tnHTpfi uf tjso. 

9th year of Abtsac^. TJi 6730. 




32. ScHi irapnHision on a. tablet ilntefl on the satn« year. 
lit Lu Kinmm 

tiieabaalrtia 

(ffiMiii ^^iui-i^itt-tiQ wai of SjnuhittUi 

0. 6710. 



33. aiH d'frf-jsa-n'-r htgat^ ^ ^ wl»en Abi-sarf the king was 

«i ^teWwr iJitli-^-iif-paW) dertwl by signs priest of BahhaT, 

10th year of AMsart. 0. 63fi4, 





34 »Ka a-bisa-ri-t lu^al^ 

rti e-irt-f>o{d) 


The following yc*B-. 

1 lib year of Ablsor^. 


U. 63SS. 
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35 mti ui-sa jH-mu-iVn iiig^ N'e^r after that ^imtiiiu, the kJn^, 

4j/<iJi ^ Jfcdfci!Kjr-fiii inlindluced ^ ftih'er irtMae 

i-Bj-in-#u(r)-ra in the bmiw c^f Babliar, 

3rd year of Siimiiiiu U. 63S7* 




36. fijii iii-iWii-ctr-m^i.^ min>^*in 
kd^mah bar-r^ ‘'fifiiio'-frci 


Vear trhea the two copT'tr 
lions were pJaml at ihe Kreat outer 
gate of Innina 

3 rd year of Sumoilu, U- 63 S 8 . 


..<f 


37, ipw £rriiida-nr-ai^ »ifji^-6j 

A'd-»ui/j iktr-^ra *u{njii-ka 
i^O;) offlr** tffa iin^Tfi-ffH/j-kTHi] 
Seal impressloii of 

QSiig *lugal~lM^n-iiii 

dunw tia-Ji 
arad su-itin-iln 


Tliu year alter the tvro 
e'^TpixT linos wvT^ placed at she 
great outer gate of Innina in Larsa. 

Azag LugalbancLa. 

pnc$t of prayers at the shrine of Nfngal 
son of Katii 
servant of Siimtiilu- 

4tb year of Sumuilu. U. 6385. 
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38 . Seal inifflt'ssidfi of hU son. 
arad 

dmui ^lugat-bdfi-Ja 


AraiI*N'anriar^ 

divinef <if the buuse of Ninj^t. 
df Astag Ltipilbamla. 

U, 6708 


39. mu 

a47i-s»i^' 


jiir ^ 

V’c&r after 

Aku™ we^s (l^ttoyed. 

5th j'fur of Suniuihi. U. 6391* 





40. 



Uat of valiuibic BP«ls; goltl, cuiipcr, tcftu-pnfcwusstoiK^f;, wooil. bfougfit 
from Uic island of Wltmin lotlie temple of Ningal after tuH> yeai^' expedition. 


Ia(^') }ca:tkai ililmuu^* <ici 

u im-ia-nt-nc-ta 

liu Wr-ajj:-gar 
mu ni-jnc-f^ 

tfn d.f-ct 

mu ufu~tfi ka fd-da 
hij^hul 


Fmin tfic Ditmtin c^ieditiori 
its cargo. 

an^.1 the docttments thyreof. 

Tcmfde of Niuf^h 
Month of Barzaggsir 

yiHir when the isriest omaincnl ot heaven 
finil t!anh (?) was invested 
{Hi} the Tnnnth of Asha 
year when the city of Pt-nM 
was destroyed. 

dth to 8th yearof SnmiuSu. U* 6709. 


A87 
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4L um iirn-A'i id^a 
bo-^ut 


Y«ir when the city of IPi-fniri 
was dcstftiycd- 

8th \‘KaT‘ of ^utniiilu. tJ* 6390» 


ite 

S^i^ITEriS^ 


42. mu wJ^d uru-kf ku-fd-da 
bn-^ul 


Year after that the dry of Fi-niii 
vir^s dcstroyet!. 

pth yearof Siimuilij. tJ* 6392. 




43- mu su-wuhIu /n/jaf-r 
bij-ait-Ud 


Yecpr when kinf? SHmmhi 
let the priests fthc cjITcrrmgaL?) 
inlmbit the hou^ of Nanimr, 
14th year c?f Stnntiilii. U, 


f 

44, rim iiS'jn *--n ^lianiidr Yciir after in the honse of Nannar 

Ki-ja-Ui ^vl-(|li‘;lcl-<l he let ilte priests uthabit. 

i 5 th yeiit of Kumuhu. tJ* 6395- 


g- ^ & 


45. mti jii-tntt-i/ff 

f-a *nfnttt<if tf{^$d{k)-ki 
hii-au-tuf 
tnv-uS^sa-a^tj 


Vent after Kinfi Hiurtuilu 
Iti the jiriwtK inhjiftit 
tlu* house of Nuinmr. 
Thu folhfwing ypar, 

ifitli vftar of SuniuilM 


V. mi 
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46. fPiii u^uim 


Yiatr wbcni the army* 

of Emib wft 5 tb^fesicd by anns. 
Z2!iil year of Smnuilii. Ui 63'?6. 


47. 




WJi ttJ'i** 5 tarn 

rir *naiinar 


The year after the fifth 
since'the priest of Nannar was investecK 
28tb year of Siunuilu. U, 6397. 


4B, tfia htiti uH*' »JO 


Year when the wall of Ur. 

Year of Warad Sin <f) or flaaosunujia. 

U* 6712- 


49. itiJf pifArii 


Yt'^r wheal the Kolden emblem. 

Year of Gutigimu ot SamEuiliina? 

U- 67IJ. 




50. pm /-Sfi-k&T frAnafn 


Year when fSshuknr kina 
\vas [nhahitod. 

The ^iRRursit of Unfcf-Br.TlSl.) 

U. 6714. 



51, w« 

Ifflditfriif fto-sfj: 


Year when MDigum 

ilefifflled by amis, 

Warad Sin.Run^Kn,Qf Hanunumpi? 

U, 6727. 
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52. 





Pm^cnt ,>f diiwialoKicol tableL ^rldll]c portion «f the I ml of the nhvtrse 
(?) mduilin^ Uit niiKns of Sfncinbam, Siniqisham. SiUj-Admt and Wannt-Sin. 

A few signs of the It col, cover tlic 22ini and 2.trTt td Rim-Sin. 

The reverse had pwhaWy a list i>r the olht r )W5 of Rim-Sin,whonagnt-d 
thnty-iiight yvare more liernn: lujing ilcftattil by flnmnrmnipE. The present 
labUU may Lsiivc iintliT tliir n^gn cif Scamstiilimfi, ivh?>sc name is 

read on » hMsc but very siTnilnr fragment. 


|j«4< ''stii-r-fiVtiitim] fugul 

i»«« t ^ •‘nuMtior Stf 

i-ni-tPMri (f)-ri 
2 jm«"l Xfn-e-ri-fNMjmfiifjaf 

»»j« <(rM-fro-fd-[ifo{ H Uii-S4t^ru.um 
/la-an'dfff 

HJM /ntJ-gal ciJrnr‘‘}-M|i| i^an/a 
[ntfr ] in /„ [ i 


ytiiir wJien SiiEeribam tms king 
Year whtm he introduevU 
in the bouse of Xatjimr 
2 years of king Riucriiianu 
Year when Riiiit)isluini was king. 

Yrar w]u.n t!ie dtks of Piniri and 
Naaanim were cniitured 
Voar wli^ the gnsii wall of l,,arsa was 
hmlt. 
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[mi* l-iri in { \ 

|tf t j 

I iMti| 

[mu fiJ( odad mTn-tugal f ] 

ta*garTm 

[rnii ^^ffw iMgol 

\tnu !-!«*■ 6a-oii'fUi « ngmtn 

) 

I 1, la(js) drof^liffi 

fwJtsJ Iw-jeJj; 

\mu ^1 fKt6&ar-fp r-mniri^M(f]-r/ 


i 

\ 

I 

i 

[»iif 

{tHIl 

|mti 

(nrH 

Col- II. 




j 

i um-ri 
bo]-d» 
1 hi^iil 

[itilij tiikul[kal’'^a 
€-nm d-tafi-bi [iii-Hi 
Ngtt mm I4ii%4l^i 

id K/(fci mu-hi 
sib-^(d) [ 
id r!-ll» 


I J ymj^ of Mng SiiJ-iqbhiim. 

Year whim $iJJi-Adad was. * 

Year when Warad Sin was ktn^. 

Year when was dcstra^^ and the 
troops 

tif _ in Larsa were defeated by arms. 

Year wfien_was Introdut^ed in the 

of Eabhar. 


Year..,** 

YW... 

Ye^XT, i * . 

* iP - f- ^l- H 

Year 

Year 

Year 

Year 

1 "RiTn-^in Year 22. 

1 

I 

I Run Sin Y4mr 23. 


was Iniiit. 
was btiilt. 


was introdiioed. 
wa^ iJitrfxluced, 
built. 

* .ihe kiag^ 


U . 6^258, 


Year wlien this ptic^U':sa of-. < 
was invested. 

Grave 46 ivitli Esther tali lei dated of 
Samsmltma year U. 

U, Wt4. 

54. mu tf^iJifiA-pVpd^ f Year when he buih in Lnrss 

arnr^* iiiii-MJii iia-ti the ZLWitffiiJigpar 

d-Scal improssioii. U, 4954, 


53. mn mu^tugir or 

*Ad4id fcdm~ki 


m 



run MrsKUM jormAL 




55. Hiti.,, . *'»»frifo/ 
Sar maJiti 


Year. . ,of Nersal-Baliedb (Adud) 
Wing of the countries 
(b.C. 695) U, 6323. 


56. fitif iJ kant **A({ad~hi>n~tiafir 
far tabili 


>&-<S 


VeUT I3lh of Adnd-silTiinuiisir. 

(b.C. 1234) King of Babylon. 

U. 6713. 




' m 


57. uri^* arhi kislbnu Swi ia/fi at Ur, KMimu, ttie llth on Zhiii year 

of ^[anluk-apaJKltiio the Legitinmte 
wsar-rj’-Jfi-lM AIkiMI fl c. U* 2616. 




5S. ^^Nixhu^iiJtallitn 
awtf q^t 

Af Qrd tik-iip<ki~{ild%\t~na 
Ifxf-bahili 


N'ahu-u^^allbn 
inKti the hands of Xab6 
Nfooth of Shabat, lOiIi y^t 
of Marduk’^iKilidinna 
king of Bfibyloo^ 

About 711 a.c, 0. 26 ^ 2 , 


far babiti Jtfr 



king of Batiylnn, king of the oountrici. 

a.€. 524. U, 2585. 


m 





A COLLECTION FROM THE CROW INDIANS 

By J. Alpen Mason 

A ^rONG the Ttniian triljes of our Greiit Plains, those bolTalo 
hunting, tipi inhabiting, feather bedecked , upiSt-anfUng war¬ 
riors svho to us have always represent©] their race, none 
rankcfd higher than the Crow, or, as they termed themselves, the 
Absaroke, a native word of the s<ime signification. 

Although numerically not a large tribe, probably at no time 
exceeding four thousand persons, they held by dint Ot their war¬ 
like prowess an immense lerritar;" again.^t the attacks of the larger 
hostile tribes which ringed them about. They claim©! as theirs 
and roamed over a tract ca,st of the Rockies wliich included most 
of tJie state of Montana anri a part of Wyoming, a ^'ast stretch for 
so few people, and one which icemcfl with bison and dk. 

The Crow' ^vere therefore a pn>ud and wnealthy people, revding 
in hunting and warfare and despising the sedentary life. Allhough 
native legend. eorrolKiratcd by scientific research, indicates diat 
the Crow broke away from the Hidatsa, a sctlentary, partly agri- 
eultural people living in permanent villages further to the east, 
not more than two centuries ago. the Crow Irecame a typical buifalo 
hunting tribe of the Great Plains. Al the present time they nural:K;r 
no more than eighteen liundrerl and are confined to the relatively 
small area of the Crow Reservation, where they retain memories of 
the time when bufTak' and elk swarm©! over the country and the 
Dakota* Black foot. Cheyenne. Arapaho. and Shoshoni warriors 
gave tJic young Ijrave his chance to win the honors of bar,tie, 'I'lie 
Crow' developed no bitter animosity' towanl the whilt-i as the result 
of barltarous treatment and broken treaties. Their temtt>rv lay 
rather out of the main channels uf transcontinental migration and 
their land w*as not csi, 7 ccially adapted to agriculture and therefore 
not s] 3 ee<lily overrun and appropriated. Beyond stealing horses and 
other equipment from eniigrants — always a laudable deed in Indian 
—no massaCR'S of settlers are rcportttl against them and only one 
trivial diflicuity with federal sol fliers. There was never any attempt 
to uuwe them far from their ancestral home and they now occupy 
a reservation wthin the boimds of their former hunting grounds. 

The old culture of the Crow is rapidly disappearing, the wooden 
house is taking the place of the tipi am! the tractor that of the horse. 


J9.1 
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'rile yotingtT gcrifnition takes liitlf ifltercst in the costtmies, the 
ccremunuil olijects and the other materiai evidences of the older 
culture, ohjecis which art- gradually disappearing and will never 
again ho made. These old properties of the tribe are rcprcsentCNl 
in a (NillecUon rect*ntly secured by the Museum from Mr, Ernest 
E. Murray of Billings, MonUmu. 

Physically the Crow were and arc magniriccnt specimens of 
humanity, ranking among the tallest petiple in the worUi The 
average Itcight for the men is not far from act feet and some reach 
a height of six feel four inches .'nui even more. They are for the 
greater part slim but p<jwerful1y built and ci'Tisider a straight nose 
and snndl hands and feet cssentifU to jjhysical perfwtioJi, 

In erirlier days the clothing was made entirely of skins, generally 
of t'lk hide, thfUigU liides of buITalo and inounlain sheep were idso 
uliltzed and all apparel was profitsely (.lecorittcrl, so that the Cmw, 
especially the men. bectnue noted anumg the prairie tribes for the 
lieauty of their trappings. Breechclout, leggings, sliirt, moccasins 
and Iniffalo rolx' were the primary elements of man's apparel, but 
these only scrvctl as a base for the pP)fuse omamenlalian which was 
applkfl to them and worn over them, ciinsisLirtg Ijcad and porcu¬ 
pine quill enibrfjideiy, feathers, d>'ed horsehair, and objects o£ bone, 
teeth, claws anti many other materials, 'I'lie employment of porcu- 
|)iiie <iuill emliroidcr>' is, t>f course, the eliler an, work in glass beads 
twing, despite their great prest'in wgtte. a ilevclopment of hardly 
more than the ktsl century, although tbu designs employed are 
taken over from tlic okler technique. Both arts were practised exclu¬ 
sively by the women. Beadwork embroidery w'as formerly accom¬ 
plished by the use of sinew, but today Lliread and needle are employed, 
the l>cads being strung on thread and then attached, to the back* 
ground with many stitches. Solid area-s of lieading are typical, in 
which geometric and normally rectilinear designs are placed. 

According to tradition. Crow miKcasitiR were originally made 
of one iJiecc of taTined hide, according to the leehnique <^f the worxi- 
hin<l tribes. Init the mfKlem Crow have evidently been greatly 
influenced by the other tribes of the prairies in their nutccasin tedi- 
'tiique. The t\Tiical Plains mix:casiii is made in two pans, with a 
separate rawhide sole and upjjers tif stjft tanned skin. The Crow- 
moccasins iUusirated on i>age -tbl an.: made with a separate sole, but 
this is of soft tanned elkskiii iivalead of the typical rawhide. The 
upper part is made of four separate pieces of tanned elkhide, the 
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uppiT and the flap being each of ont with a smaU pit.'ce inscrU-d 
at the back and anirthcr small piL-ce for the intigUK. Thongs of 
thin strips of elksktii arc attached with whieli to bind the flaps arotind 
tlie ankle. 

Crow* mocca-sins arc profusely deuorate<l on the vamp and 
along the l>ordcr of the sole with Iwadw'ork. Tlu- designs employed 
arc most ttimmonly rectilinear and gcorrietric, imt of recent vears 
the curvilinear floral designs, which arc more tj^jical of tlic W(xm 1- 
land trilics such as the CJjibw’Ay and Crec, arc becoming increasingly 
popular among the Crow. Such is the design on the moccasins here 
figured. 

Apparently the most typical and popular ornament of the Crow 
man, if one may judge from photographs of warriors of the trilw in 
full regalia, is a breast ornament such as that illustrated on page 304. 
This consists of a ntunber—in the prasent specimen, thirteen—of 
pendent loops of thin discoidal bone beads strtmg on buckskin 
thongs carefully twisted to a circular section. These Imnc disks 
are so numerous and of such uniform siie and thickness that it seems 
probable that they are or W'crc made in large quantities by machinery 
in some city and sent to the Indian reservations for sale, just as is 
the case wnth the glass beads which arc regardwl as so typically 
fndian. In all sudi cases the modem product replaces an older one 
which the Indians in earlier days manufactured laboriously. Occa¬ 
sional large green glass beads arc interspersed among the bone disks 
of Uiis specimen. 'I'ht buckskin thongs oti which the disks and brads 
arc strung pass through the vertical side pieces, which are of com¬ 
mercial leather, and hang down on either sld<! as tassels, the neck¬ 
band being also of a thin strip of leather. The ensemble is cf>inplctctl 
by t^vo large concave disks of pink s<>asliell. 

Another breast ornament which is very popular among ccrlaiti 
tribes of the Great IMains, though not especially so among tlie Crow, 
IS the other specimen figurerl on page 394. It is possible tliat it 
may have drifteil to the Crows from anotlicr Plain,s iriU;. 'rhis is 
practically a breastplate made of itvaTiy parallel and closely set long 
tubular k-ads of bone. These art; always arranged in two parallel 
coltmics. the present sfiecimen Jiavirig forty-one beads to each 
columm ;\s in the case of the prccufling specimen, thcfSe Ixnie 
beads are so uniform and carefully finished and drilled as to suggest 
that they also are of commercial munufacture, sold to the Indians, 
although in earlier days they doubtless had an aboriginal prototype. 



Drcft irf Cfow Indian [)cc&rarpi.1 willi Imltjatkn l£Sk Teetli* 
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In the- ceiiLml column iH'twceti the Imne l)euds. largo glass Vjcarls are* 
fomid anti all. as lu the case of the precc-ding specimen, are smmij 
on parallel horizontal Imckskin thangs whicit perfoiato the leather 
^pparts to the sides and hang down outside as pend(>nt fringes 
To one end i^ in loops made of large strting gUiss beads are found! 
their place bemg taktm at the other end l>y the angles made liy two 
of the loii^ bon<> beads to either suIch 

In former days the Wf>rnan*s dress was made, accttnling to 
various mfonrnants. of deer, mountain sheep or mountain goat 
skins, two entire hides tjeing us«l for the dress, one to front and 
one to back, with the yoke made of a third Hmaller piece These 
dresses were pn^fusely decorated with elk teeth until they liccamo 
extremely heavy, much loo heav;- for comfort, and wem. ijf course 
woiTi only on occasions of ceremony. Indeed, one ,>f the indices of 
a man s wealth and importance was the number uf dk teeth on his 
wife's and daughters* dreads. These atiestdi his pm^vess as a 
hunter, and the great abuurfancc of elk in the Crow region mav lie 
realized from the fact that although each elk affords only two tusks 
dresses «uih over a thousand elk teeth have bt^n kimwu among the 
C-Tow. *I hey passed also as a species of currency, a hundred of them 
purchasing a goiid horse. \'et no young Crow dartd to think of 
mamage until he possessed enougli elk teeth to decorate his bride's 


Uf later years, with the diminution of the Crow territon' and 
the consequent practical disapix^aranee of elk and other game upon 
the reservation, the elkskin and elk teeth dresses were necessarily 
superseded. Dresses of a cloth material known as stnr-ud or stroud- 
ing became popular im the reservation, and most of t[ic. modem 
women s dresses arc made of this cloth. cithtT iitue or red Tl:e 
specimen secured with the Murray Collection and illustrated on 
page 397 is a child's dress of red stroial lintd with muslin, the cuffs, 
hem and yoke being made of stwcral varieties of blue doth and 
with pmk nhlmn. The yoke is funber docoratcil with beads. 
Ihe dress is covered with mtitation dk teeth, made of bone cut to 
the proper shape and scived to the red stroitd with string. These 
motion elk i^th are used today on all wometi's dresses, and vm* 
closdy resemble the genuine: in fact, many of them need dos^* 
mspeetion to distinguish them from the genuine. Dihcrs. however, 

‘ rather rude. Uwmg tt* the irregutar sliajie of the dk tusk these 
cannot be turned out in bulk by maehineiy* and ara apparently cut 
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by hand, hut whether this is done by tJie Indians theniselvijs or by 
outside labor vs not reported. 

Robes niade of buffalo hide, generally from a cow on account 
of the greater softness of the akin, were prized articles of apparel 
and of ornament among the Indians of the Great Plains, not only 
because of their w'arnit!] in the glacial wnmer days, bvtt because 
their large expanse of even svufacc presented a metiium for the 
expression of art such as was afforded by no other material within 
their knowledge. Buffalo robes vrere nearly alwaj'S decorated to 
the full extent of tiie ability of the owner, and are consequently 
always valuable and prixefl artieUs, not alone to the native, but to 
the Museum. Often they are but highly developed examples of the 
same tectmique and artistic style which is found on rawhide bags 
and such smaller objects, but more frequently advantage is taken 
of the more extensive surface to elaborate a series of pictorial repre^ 
sen tat ions whiclv serves as a prjrtrayal, pictographic or mnemonic, 
historical or biographical, of ex'ents. 

The majority of painted buffalo rolxs fall into Llic two classes 
of historical aivd biographical. To the former class belong the very' 
mteresting “Winter Counis'* of the Dakota Indians, in which the 
historian recoRls the most Important event the year, The sym¬ 
bols thcniscK'es are most interesting for istiHleiitij of tire origins of 
systems of writing. The avitolnogruphical records are generally 
more purely pictorial and less s^mlxiUcally mnemonic: they were 
probably painteil for self glorification, which lo Indian psycliology 
is pjcrfectly proper and laudable, though everi here there may have 
been the mnemonic [i.lca in mind, a desire to record the important 
events of one’s life ^ that none might l>e cwerluoked during the 
recitation of heroic adventures which was a feature of certain 
ceremonies. 

A robe, apparently of the autobiographical type, was secured 
with the Murray Crow collection and is re^irorluced on page 4t)0. 
While inferior in practically cverj'* respect to the admirable robe 
W'hich was descrilx’d in a recent issue of this Journal, it is of con¬ 
siderable interest. The robe itself is evidently quite old, wHth thick 
broviTv wool, but the paintings on the interior are relatively recent. 
They are in bright imfadefi colors and seem to have been made of 
aniline dyes mixed to a thick paste and applied thickly with a stick. 
Tlie usual painting instrument on the Plains was a ivieoe of spongy 
bone from the knee joint of a buffalo or ox. The colors employed 
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on analogy with similar robes, it Ijeing by no means (pertain that the 
robe does not illustrate certain incidoiits of one or more battles or 
raids. Distinguishing individual charaeioristics of jK’rson or eejuip* 
ment are ^ few that it vs impossible to distinguish the hero, if such 
there be, in even a majoritj' of the adventures pictured, In four 
of the events a tntm dresser] in a rolie edged with red, yellow and 
light blue appears to play the prominent toIoh !mt tn one of these 
incidents two men attired in this uIcnLicsiI c<wtume arc shown shoot- 
ing at each other. Apparently there is a primtiry division of the 


are dark blue, yeUow, retl. green stntl light blue. The scenes depicted 
are all martial and appanmtly all of intertribal warfare, there being 
no certain representations of soldiers or white dvilians. Firearms 
arc the sole weapons displayed, indicating that the ixticxI pictured 
is quite recent. The delineation of the human figure is not especially 
cmiitable. but the spirited iJortra>'al of running horses indicates a 
keen observation and a thorough acquaintance with horseflesh. The 
assumption that the events pictured are autobiographical h based 
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paintiug^ int-fi superior and inferior halves ajid n less ctrtavn divisi^ 
of each of these into similar halves, making four rather indefinite 
tiers in which one may distinguish sortif ten different adveniures. 

Beginning at the upper left, the first two incidents pictured are 
in an artistic and technical style slightly different from the others, 
but probably done by the same hand. The figures shown hen* are 
generally clothed only in breech cloths and drawn only in outline. 



Crow Inflinn Bca.lod Obi«:u. Pair «JE Mowoifla. TTofst^atiiis 

Mtiliaiu! wirl Done ■pnliiiin# Iretnancnt- 


In most of the idher illustrationfi the figures arc robed, hoTws and 
tipis play a pniminetit part, and many of the figun.'S arc filled in 

with color. , i u 

In the first group, a figure with a tailless war bonnet, rwl breech 

clt)th and decorated blue leggings and with red paint on his face is 
seen shooting an unarmed Indian without distinguishing character' 
istics who advances with oiitsiretchKl aims. Red paint on the 
forehead is one of the distinguishing charactt*ristics of the Crow 
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accoFiIiiig to Rcccptcd Plains sytnlioHsm, In the Sf^cotid group two 
semi-nvule natives with hhie breech cloths and rod face paint, one of 
them armed vrith a lance or a coup stick with flying feather, shexjt 
an amuxl nati%% who displays yellow face paint. Tliis yellow face 
paint is doubtless the distingtiishing characteristic of a definite 
enemy tribe, the identity of which I have liieen unable to ascertain, 
1 he ihinl group portrays a tigiin? whose long robe or gown 
gives him a feminine air, who cuts the rope of a picketed vcllow 
horse while a red picketed horse stands nearby, ThLs, as we shall 
^e, is one of the feats mf>st honored among the Cmw. His robe 
is edged wdth red, yellow and blue, but the details of this coloring 
difler markedly from those of the other five figures, A tipi painted 
with daubs of red and jx*Uow stands nearby. The smoke flap on 
this tipi has a different shape and setting from those of the other 
tipis and both this and the painted decoration mav* mdicaie the 
tribal affiliations which I have not Iteen able to asoert^, 

A large figure in bltit* 1>egins the second row of drawings, here 
considered as group four. Although witli the supt^rficial appearance 
of a wonuin. with solid dark blue rol>c, leggings «igcd with re<l, green 
and yellow, and red paint on the forehead, the figure slioots a gun 
toward a tipi of a slightly different aspect. The top is slightly 
flatter, the base broader, and the smoke ear triangtdar instead of 
rectangular as in the preceding case. It is p^iituetl with a red. 
yellow and blue scmicirele and some dots, and pnjbably indicates a 
tipi of a different tribal pattern from the preceding. A snrall figure 
ill a red dress, probably that of a child, is seen running from the 
tipi towarri the large blue figure which obviously rcpre.sents a Crow 
Indian. 

In group five a man with an ornate rebe bordered with red. 
yellow and light blue, a robe seen frequently in the following pictures, 
cuts a picketf^l yellow horse, thereby winning one of the four great 
war hoTioTS. But in the next mcident twTs men, apparentlj- both 
dressed in the same robe as that seen in the last group, shotd at each 
other at close range with no evident casualty. 

Tile nest grenip, the seventh, pictures tiie same varicolored rotx? 
shfwting at a figure of imidomified sex <lressed in blue, close to a 
tipi of the type of that last described, although the top is broader 
and only four pole.s are scon. It is decorate<l with horse tracks and 
crosses in blue, and yellow dots. The eighth group may be a second 
part of the preceding. Here a nian wntli a red chiak lias shot a man 
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entirely covcrctl with yellow pniiit. The latter’s red horse, apparently 
bearing a saddle of civilized tn antifact lire, is running away. 

The next figure, at the left of the last tier, inay he a part of the 
final group, but is of disproiiortionate size. The individual is dressed 
entirely in blue with a solid red face, and may possibly represent a 
wTHiiati, inasmuch aa she is not engaged in combat but walks away 
from the final scene, carrying an oliject of urtcertain nature in her 
hand. This is outlined in dark blue with red bands at one end, 

I'he tenth and last group, occupying the greater part of ihc 
lower tier of pictures, is a spirited scene of horse stealing. A man in 
the \'aricolorcd before mentioned and mouiiteii on a yellow 
hotse, ix)ssibly the same yellow horse which was stoltm in group 
three, stampedes six homes, doubtless those of tlie enemy. Of these, 
two arc solid dark blue, one solid red, two light blue and white and 
one red and white, surcly an impressionist cavalcade. 

'ITic Murray Crow collection contains a large number of imple¬ 
ments and fjersonal possesaons of Crow men and ivomcn, such os 
grinding stones, bone mashers, \iCTry mashers, spixms and cups of 
buffalo horn, flint and steel, awls. Meshing tools, wooden bowls, 
gamljliiig games, ice tops, isadilles, whips, ropes, parfleches. saddle 
bags, knife sheaths, and other rawhide bags, quiven;. l>ow cases, 
<ximbs. sprinklers, pipe bags, fans, beUs. armlets, roachc's, rattles, 
wliistl^, necklaces and other objects. ’Plic more utilitarian objects 
are plain and unonianiented. but all in any degree susccjitibk of 
cmbellishmeiit arc decorated, the rawhide objects ivitli painting, 
the others with bead work and quilhvfjrk, rifdKinsand such adornment. 

1'ypical of these miscellaneous objects are two illuBtrated on 
page 401, t >no is a paint bag, a small pouch of buckskin urith deco¬ 
rative fringe. oTOameutc<l with paraUd horizontal l3and.s of beads. 
It contains rM ocher with which much of Indian painting was done. 
Tlic other ditiiity object is a stick for painting the parting in a woman’s 
hair, with its conical Iwudeil sheath, The end of the handle is carvoil 
with a really excellent anti most nalmrili&tic head of an animal, 
apparently a mountain gotit. 

Large tobacco pijxts with bowls made of the atone known as 
cailinile arc typical of praciically tdl the Plains trilies, although the 
stone is found in only one place, which takes its name from that 
fact -Pipfstfme. in Pipt'stone County, soullnvcstcrn Minnesota. 
Tlic name catlmitc was given to it in honor of one of the first artists 
to visit, descrila- and paint our western Ijidi.ins, Geoi'ge Catlin. It 
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was lie who first brought the stone in the attention of niinerjiiugists 
tvho pnnumncv it a fine grained, rcdtlkh. argillaceous KtHiiineni. It 
is soft when first quarried, and easily wftrkw! with primitive tools, 
but later hardens to a rct^juisite firmness. The ledge in which it 
cieeuia is found in a stream bed and the stratum is only ten to twenty 
incites in thickness, itie linest grade of the stone living found only in 
the merlial three to four inches, conditions which made aboriginal 
quarrying quite ilifhcult. Tradition tioUls tliat this quaiTV was 
neutral ground to tvlnch all tribes niigltt come, but since defiuitc 
knowledge on the topic has been fiossible, it has alwiiys been in the 
possession of Uic Sioux, who guarded it strictly, >raiur£illy, as soon 
as the region became settled and the demand for the material was 
realized, exploitation began «.vn a huge scale imtl the manufacture, 
not only of tobacco pipe, bowls, but of trinkets and ornaments of all 
kinds ftom catUnite liegan. Probabl)’ vtT)* few pipes have been made 
of catUnite by the Indians in the last sixty years. 

1 he tobcicco pipe seeuretl in the Crtnv collection and reproduced 
on page ’JO.S answers this description. While used by the Crow, it 
was probably manufactured by whites for Indian trade, that is to 
say, the Iwwl at lestst. This is carvwi in the rude form of a imtehet 
and inlaid with lead in simple geometric dwigns. The stem is of 
cylintlrical shape, made of wood anrl probably of native nianufaciure, 
the surface decorated with burnt impressions from a nd hot file. 

The tomahawk pi|X‘ is anollier article which, w'hile most popular 
among the Indians, to whom its use was restricted, was made, the steel 
head at least, in fiictorics for the Indifin trade. The primitive warrior 
carried a hea\w stone club and. on occasions, on equally heaw stone 
pipe. He therefore jumiic‘<l at the opportunity to secure an imple¬ 
ment whicli corn billed the virtues of both and was tighter and more 
tvieldy than riiher. tomahaw'fc pipe's wet\' supplied in quantities 
by the Eurv^pean cr-donizing nations. Spain. France and England, to 
their rndian allies. The bowl or (xdl is small and acorn shapcrl, 
with a hole in the base whicli normally is coTinectod with a lulm 
drilkxl through the Urngih of the wooden handh:, nic tlrow speci¬ 
men figured tm page 405, liowc\'er, wa.s utilizwl solely as a toma¬ 
hawk; the handle is a typical hatchei handle, probably factorj* made, 
and not drilled, that it cannot Ik' usihI as a piiw. Ii is dccoratwl 
tvitli a long strji> of mink fur wouial spirally around it. 

Warfare, as with most <jl the Prairie Indians, was the primary 
interest of I lie t row man. l*ike the crusadtTS anti knights of old, 
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war suppfie<l him wiih the opporttinitj' for ctmipetition with atid 
lioiiors from his fellow lrit>esmen. An in all such communities, a 
complicated system of orders, honors and insignia grew up, bas^l on 
prowess in l>attle. Four primary' honors were essential to full rank 
and recognition—capturing a tetheretl horse, taking a gim fnmi an 
enemy, striking or "counting coup" on an enemy, and iinally, as a 
eliniax ttt all, leading a successful war party. A man who had taken 
an iioxvjr was known as a "Good Young Man," but no matter Itow 
nrany hfinors f>f one or more kinds he had taken, ho could not be 
knorni ns a "Gocwl Man" until he had at least one honor of each 
kind. Various iiiaignhi wert.‘ worn with varying details which iodi' 
cated something of the circumstances of the act. The chief, naturally, 
was the one who a>uld lay claim to the mf>st honors or to those per¬ 
formed under the most dangerous conditions. 

Scalping, regarderl by most of us as probably the most l\'pical 
and widespread of all Indian customs, appears, according to historical 
researcli, to have l»een originally characteristic of only a small portion 
of the ctmntrj’ here in the east and southeast, the more typical Indian 
custom having been to sever the head of tlie fallen foe. The custom 
of scalping apiwars to have spread thr«ughf>ut the country, due to 
its eTieouragement by colonial and federal authorities who frequently 
offered Ixmntics to friendly trilJcs for scalps of hostile Indians, just 
as western states toflay pay bounties for scalps of wolves, coyotes and 
other such "vermin." For instance, in tT(i4, Governor John Penn, 
of this statCf the grandson of " .Vliquon," the E■"’^ic;^d, proclaimed the 
following iMjuntics: For everj' male Indian <enemy ?J al>ovt' the 
age of ten years cap Lured, JSlaOi killed and scalped, ik14; for every 
Indian female enemy and cverj'^ male under the age of ten years 
captured, it 130; for ev'er>' female alxive the age of ten years killed 
and scalped, JfSO. Such iMjxmtics for Indian scalps 1 understand to 
have Ijocn oHicially offcretl as late .as 1860. 

1 he scalp, of covirsc, was a troijhy. the cmblLni of victory, and 
os sucJi was treated t'cre.monially. Wliilv the numljcr of scalps 
taken naturally increaaetl a man’s pix’Stige, the taking of one was 
not considered an honor, as wore the four deeds mentioncil nbove. 
Nevertheless, scal})s were onlinarily taken, paradcfl on victorious 
ixrcaskms and attached as ornaments io the vieUw's garments. 
Several scaljis were secured in the present Cn>w CtjUecdion, one of 
which is figtm.'^l on page 401. it Jtas b(?er fastened to a base of olotli 
and fleconiLed witli small metal tlisks ami a wheel from the works 
of a watch, and surrrumdcrl by a bear led circle. 
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T he question of shiehls has fjeen thoroughly considered and 
discussed by Mr. HoJJ in a recent article in this Journal and need 
be trotted only in its aijccial aspects hwx*. The Crow shield was. as 
everywhere on the Plains, a circular target made of buffalo hide, 
taken from the vontrai-thoracic part of an old htiU. ft was cut to 
tw'ice the necessary size and smoked and slinmk over a lire in the 
ground while glue made frtvtn Iwiled hoofs and hides was povired 
over it. As the shield was a moat sacred and magical object, this 
process of sluinking was accompanied by appropriate ceremonies. 
The covers for llie sliield wxre t1ien prepared of soft tanned buck¬ 
skin. frequently an outer and an iuner cover. The true potency of 
the shield ivas ascriljcd, however, tiot so tntich to the protection 
secured by the thickness of the hide as to tliat afforded by the emblem 
paintcfl on the shield. Tliis was occasionally done on the shield itself, 
but more often on one or both of the covers. The design was the 
personal “medicine'* of the o\w\er which was revealed to him in a 
vision, and this “ medicine’* was the ptiwen'ul emblem which proiecterl 
him in battle. So deeply was this sentiment ingrained that, when the 
warpath was a long and arduous one, miniature shields with the same 
" metlicinc” w'ere carried which, it was believed, tifforded oquid pro¬ 
tection. One of these miniature shields was secured in the present 
Crow collection. On the warpath the shield—the actual shidU. not 
the miniatua=-’was eamwl l>y a younger man uht» bore no arms. 
It was never tdlowed to touch the ground, but hung on a liHiiich 
whenever the party halted. If the shield was never capturwl, on 
point of death its ownc?r would bequeath It to his son or another 
young man and so it ivould be iniicritctl througli several generations. 

I he Crow shield acfiuircii with the Alurray collection is piyjbably 
vcr>- typical of such objects. It is a circular piece of thick heavi* 
btiffalo hide with twin buckskin covers, the outer one decorated. 
As it v>as received, the face of the sliidd, that is. the side completely 
covered by the envelop, is concave, but it may lie assumed that this 
has Ireeti reversed since it left its native owner, fur such shields are 
always carried with their convex sides to the enemy in order to rgocf 
arrows and other missies to glance off, The ofjvcrs arc perforated 
in many places around their peripherit’S and ihirngs have l»ecu passed 
through these to ser%'e as draw strings so that the covcm may be 
pulled taut across the face and puckerwl in the Imck, leaving a small 
circular hole in tlie center wliere the thong which passers through the 
shield is held by the warrior. 
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The outer cover is decorated, fis may be seen on page 407, wth 
four eagle feathers at the twittom, to the bas(‘ of each of which is 
attached a small dyed down feather, three of them red and one blue, 
Down the center of the shield hangs a stuffed weasel, probably the 
primary featnre of the owner’s "medicine,” A short commercial 
woolen tassel is attached to its mouth, from which hangs a light 
w'hite feather on the end of a string of beads. To cither side are 
pocket sliapcd daps of brown bison liide edged, at the top with seal* 
loped red cloth .ind twin parallel strings of white glass heads. At 
the top, symmetrically placed, arc two small bunches or l)alls made 
of folded red strouding tied wdth wound strings of blue beads, the 
centers of which may possibly contain potent "‘meflicmes.’' To 
cither aide of the cover are two vertical lines of intermittent imintcd 
dashes, those to the right blue, those to the left rctl. Probably each 
of these apparently djccoratiN'c elements has a deep esoteric significa* 
tion connected witli the owner's personal ‘'ntedidne.'* 

"Medicme " is the essence of the religion of the Crow, as of 
practically all the tribes of the Great Plabs, if not of most of America, 
” Aledicine" involves the belief in the potent magical power of certain 
tangible objects or (jf portrayals i>r representations, real or fanciful, 
of these objects. Every man possesses his own individual medicine, 
by help of which he is alile to accomplish <leeds and secure atlvantages 
w'hich would otherwise be denicrl him, Naturally medicines differ 
greatly in potency and it is the great desire and aim of every man to 
secure a strong medicine. Medicines are almost alw*ays granted as 
a result of visions, dreams, in vvhich the niwUcine is either presented 
to the da-amer or dire plays a prominent and hai»i)y role in the 
vision. Such tHsions occasionally are vouchsafed to men unsouglit 
and under normal conrlitions, bvtt nu>ro often they come as a result 
of great pfiystcal cxhauHiifm or emotional strain. I'o the modem 
physician or ^}sychologist this ts a fxirfectly natural result of the 
physical f>r mental orindition, l>ut to the ludioit the vision is granted 
as the recompense for the fasting, thirsting, stiff mortification, or 
other travail wliich he has sought and endured in order to scscunc it. 
A painting other rupresentation of the medicine is, as we Imvc 
seen, generally placed uix>n tin- shield and other cpuisi'cercraonial 
possessions. 

Another class "nttslicine" to which great magical power is 
ascril>ed consists of objects, generally encountered quite by accident 
—altliough pfipular belief has It that they can Ix' trwce«1 by a peculiar 
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iidor thcr}’^ vinit—<>f peculiar apiX'aranoc ur shaix, most frequently 
displayinif a resemblance, more or less vafjito. to some animal or other 
natunil pheiKinxmfui. M(wl of these objects, naturally, are of stone. 
The Indian is not much more naive tn this belief than many educated 
persons today. Every imtscum worker is comstanLly offered petrified 
horses’ hcxjfs, imprcssloits of hands or feet. Brobdignagian stone axes 
and a thousand and one other extraordinary objects which, much to 
the owner’s <lisgiist and disbelief, the expert is ofaligcd to pronounce 
nothing more than scones or concretions which have formed or 
weathered to a peculiar form resembling something animate or aiti* 
ficiah The Indian, however, ascribes to it the same magical pow'ers 
with which he endows the object which he believes 11 to rcprek;nt. 
He carefully takes it, decorates it with ornaments, greases it, wraps 
it up with otTerings to it and protects it carefully, unwrapping it and 
praying to it on certain rx'casions. In return, the medicine protects 
liim and stx'urcs him long life, healLii, wealth, honors and whatever 
favors he may seek. 

Certain medicines are supposed to be sixcifics for certain pur¬ 
poses.—Thus one figured on page 401 illustrates a “Iioree-stealing 
Tnedicine.” It is a baglike object of buckskin* completely sevm up so 
tiiat it is impossiblt' to ascertain what is inside. On lire Vieaded 
exterior, however, is shown a R*ctangular conventionalized horse track. 
Tassels to which large glass beads :ire attachexi hang from the lower 
margin. Tlie nuxlidne, of course, is carried on the expe*lilion to 
steal the enemy's horses and, if properly cared for and manipulated, 
brings success to the parly, Mcilidnes of matiy tliffcrcnt types for 
many purposes were acquirwi with the Crow' collection. 

The medidnes which aR in m^ist general use, however, are those 
kntjwn as rock metlicincs, the central feature of which is one of these 
])eculiar stones to which various decoraiious liave l>een. attached. 
These (trnamcnls rangt* from few arid simple to mtnit elaborate. The 
entire eiiscmblc is carefully bound up in scventl thickness® of fine 
dolh or buckskin and kept in a large rawhide Ixig, They are taken 
out. tlisplayed and prayetl to at certain ceremonies and the popular 
lidief is that they multiply and produce ofTsiiring. The rock medi¬ 
cines are never sold Up other members of the trilic Imt arc alwa^^s 
inherited, 

A large number of rock metliciiiea wiis secunai in the ^^lurray 
Crow Col lection, two of the largest of which are reproduced on pages 
4<)M anti 412. Each w'as kept in a targe painterl bag, <me being 
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twund iti a targe piece ef srift i.anneil buckskin, tJie other in severat 
pica*A i>f silk or other soft cloth. Each is abintt twenty tw<,i Inches 
in length. 

Ill each of the medicines, as in a large nimilDcr If nut the majority 
of Crow rock medicines secured, the central figure is a fossil, api>ar- 
ently an ammonite, thougli of tlvffereiil species. IL Ls pt'rfccUy natural 
that these fossils, stones of regular and s>T7imeiTical idiaitcs, often 
with the Iridescence of the shell still remaining, should appeal as 
magical objects of the greatest potency to the uncducaicrl Crow 
who. of course, nwer dreamed that thev were tlie remains of animals 
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of bygone ages. The lower part of Ixith of these foeims has been 
encased in an envelope of matted or felted woo!, probably brown 
buffalo calf hair, to which the many decorations arc attached by 
means of Imckskin thongs. These are of varied natures, some i>iirely 
<lecoraii\’e, others probably partly flt least in the itature of offerings 
to the medicine, while yet others are probably themsidves medicines 
of minor nature, possibly also revealed in visions or found under 
peculiar conditions. 

The larger rock medicine is chipped in several places and is 
entirely covered with a coating of red ocher so that its nature Ls 
somewhat obscure, lail it is appfirently a fragment of a large ammo¬ 
nite, Around the base is a strip of mink skin to which, and to the 
felted bison wool, are athtched tlie follow'ing objectsi small crtloretl 
glass l>earfs, large old painted beads, dentaliuin she:!Is, small univ.'ilvc 
molt use shells, buttons, bits of {ibalone shell, two large shell disks, 
beans and seeds, scictions of cane, strips of red flannel, feathers, 
wings and tails of eagles, hawks ,ind other birds, eagle claws, foot 
of hawk, hollow bird bone, stuffed W'ca.sel, feet of small mammai, 
crumpled cow's horn, strand of hair from horse's mane, deer dew’- 
clavrs, rabbit’s feet, kid’s hoof and many strips of fur and rabbit'^s 
skin. 

The funilamental feature of the smaller rwk medicine is a 
t>cautiful and unusually |>erfect small ammonite with iridescent 
t!Xtenor, thin and discoidal. with a small natural ijcrforation in the 
center through which tlie fdted covering is held on. The decorative 
omaincnis and atixiliaiy medicines which arc atiadied to it arc, on 
tlie whole, quite similar to those of the preceding and differ so slightly 
in detail that but tiitlc comment ncLxl be made on them, Tlie 
absence of the large shell disks and tlie presence of several stuff«1 
birds account for the larger pan of tlie vaHaiion, 
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The illustration oa Unj opixisite ijhec shows an old carved 
ivory object, aow in this Muisemn. from Crest Beam, the huaous 
Ncrto oty and kinjplHjm in West Africa. Tbt: entire hw^bt of 
the carving is 7H inches and it represents a grtstp of five figures 
supporting on thair heads an ornainctildl cup nr hflftcr; In the 
from of the |jicliire is seen the jirinciiial ^Kreonage in the group of 
five He is the King of Benin, wearing a hcaddreas with a c»n* 
ventional catfish de})eniUng on each Eade. Tliis dtit'ioc identifies 
the King with Olokun, the IVaUx God ond principal deity of 
Benin. Suspended frotn his noctr the Otokun King wears d cross, 
the meaning of which is uncertain, hut which recalls a legend cur¬ 
rent in Berlin in the J6th ctailury to the effect liiat the King was 
im'ested with a cross and staff by a Suzerain whose rt;alm was 
situated at a distance in northeastern Africa He stands bctw'cen 
two officials whose duty it was to supjiort the arms cif the King of 
Benin «jn the mie occaaoufi when he appcaral in public. Of the 
other two attendants of the King, one is a warrinr and the other 
aviilently a court official. 

The acciTtupanring article gives a detaiJed account of the 
chanictL'Ts and the design of the canHneon this remarkable stand¬ 
ing cup. An ex]janEion of this dcagn is shown in the coloured 
drawing reproduced hcfcwtih. 



l<vmy Standing cap nr Slwd. Benin, 




AN IVORY STANDING CUP FROM BENIN 

Ji\ H. U. Hall 


T he Mviseuin bas lat<;ly acqnirefl a vcr>' interesting i\'ory carving 
from Benin in the form of a stanrtitig cup, or, mrrre probably, 
a stand for some round-bottomed or ovoid object. It is 
carved froni the hollow part of a large tusk, so that not otily its lower 
portion is natitrahy hollow, but there is also an <tpening in the 1 
of the ctipUkc iwrlton which represents the here rapidly diminMiing 
natural esivity of the tusk. This Ripening may perha]^ liavc been 
pluggcri when the vessel was in use, but no trace now R-mains of 
such stoppage; and the interior i>f the Iwwl show's evidence of polish¬ 
ing as if by friction froin some solid object which it may have been 
used to hold. I suggest that it was used as a receptacle for tlic e^- 
sha^xHl objects w'hich sometimes appear in stanfling cups in the hands 
of uidividuals on the broim- plaques. Such objects, made of chalk 
or piiK“day, were ctunmotily uijetl in Bini Htiial or magic, and tvonld 
probably balance l)ettor in a cup with a hole in the bottom than in 
fine nuiUc for the reception of liquids,’ 

Several elaborate ivory standing cups are in existence, made by 
Bini crartstnen for, and no doubt under the supcn'Uiion of, Eurof>eaiis 
in the Ifith ccivtiuy. This cup, so to call it For convonience’ sake, 
may be classed with the few smaller and simpler examples in purer 
native style which are known and which date probably from the same 
period. Its closest resembkmtes are with two British Mustami cups 
figured by Read jind Didtun as Plato II. Fig. 5, and Plate JV, Pig. t, 
in the idbnm of Benin antiquities just referred to. 

Tlie Ixrwl of the cup figured here is hemispherical. It is divided 
into tW"o zones by a narrow undcct>ratcfl band or ridge; similar bands 
surround the rim and the ljt>ttom of tlic The upper zone is 

filled with a continuous guilloche in low relief; the lower is scored 
witli rather deep, firmly uxticuted incision.s forming a basket w'cnve 
Ijattem. The bowl is suppontvl by five human figures which though 
carved in the round are carriwl out ml her in the manner of a relief. 
The hacks of the figurea have retiiincd the nattind concavity of the 
hollow tusk, aiul the weapons or implcnients held in the hands of the 
figures are only fmisherl on their anterior faces: with the exceptirm 

■ C. It- Kfjvl and il. M. Dntiw, Antu^iiitus fmrn tlio City fif Himin, 1*1, XXVflt, Fig*. 1 
iind 5. Cf. ML'hEtru Jouk^aI.. Sffjtmibtr, 1»’4, p, JOJ, 
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of the lotig Spear or staff hold by one of the figures, in which case 
there is a halfhearted attempt to continue the simple linear dt^ora- 
tion on one of the three roraainmK sides of the two raiser] bands. 
The fingers of the right hand r>f tliis mdividiiah also, are reprcscntrxl 
on one sitle of the staff, while the details of Utiibs and extremities 
and the other features of tlie remaining figures arc all modelled on 
the anterior surtctce only. WTiere the liody cicatrization, or scar 
tattoo, characlerLstic of the Bini is put in at all, only three of the 
five long lines which should, t>-pically. score the tmnk are represented i 
the two which run, uonnally, from armpit to hip are omitied. On 
the other hand, the pleats of the loin cloths are duly put in at the 
sides as well as in front, 

The wluilc treatment of the figures is somewhat diagrammatic, 
but the simplification lias not gone 30 far as to make the style any¬ 
thing but pun'ly Btui. The modelling of the facial features and the 
trick by w’hicli the thumb is made a continuation of the forearm, in 
the same line or at a more or h^ss considerable angle to it atxiording 
to the position of tlie limb, would by themselves sufficient to 
stamp the cup as a product of Benin if no otlier characteristic marks 
were there. 

Such characters are conspicuously in evidence. The three short 
vertical dcatrizalifitis over eadi eyebrow of each figure ooinbined 
with the body markings, even though iht'Sc tatter are cut down from 
five to tlmec as a concession to die convention f>y which the carver 
has chosen to bind himself, are a Bini tritial mark. Tlic dfjse asso¬ 
ciation of two ciiifislH^ with the head of tlie principal pt'Tsomtge of 
the group which supivMs the Ix^wl, together with his wearing of a 
simiik- roundabout waist doth; the similar garments of the two sup¬ 
porters of this personage; the difference between that of the inde¬ 
pendent figure with staff or pike and liattleaxe and these other waist 
cloths; the guillochc of the brim and Kise of the vessel combined 
with the basketry design of the lower zone of the 1k>w1; all these are 
fciitures fw ct'nibinalions of features which ;m£j unmistakably Bini. 

One figxiry, whom wc have just bail occasion to distinguish by 
his costume, stands alone. His garment is that which is typical for 
Bini men as rcprcsenied on the carvungs and bninstcs. It consists 
usually, as here, of two loin ctotlis so put on that the upper otic oixms 
at tlie left side, where it is held, somciimes, as here, under a belt or 
sash, by a knot, one of the ends of wliich was by some means unknown 
to us stiffened so as to stand u]) often as high as the shoulder of the 
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wearer It is rather singular that iliis striking iK^cnliarity <if w?s- 
tumr seems tn have escaped the atteniifni of, 1 Ijelieve, all but one 
of the early EttrojX'iin oltservors of Bini manners; and lie, if indeed 
his remark can iw taken to refer Ui the Bini propiT, only in a manner 
not quite i.uiec[uiv<»ca3 speaks of “a cunning knot tinder iht? arms’* * 
by which Uie doth is fastened,' Lender this was worn atiotlier doth, 
fastened'm the right hip, so that Imth right and left Hank and thigh 
were covered. Tire individna! pictured here has only a nujilerate 
upward exteniaon of tire knottcrl comer of his upper loin doth; the 
silence of the writers on Benin on. this point from the l.'ith century 
onwards si^^ests that the fashion as depictctl in the native an is 
an exaggerated stylization.^ 

The rest of his cositiine is scanty. In common with tire two 
figures on his left he wears w'hat appears to be a close-fitting cap or 
luxxl winch trovers llu* hack of his liead and neck and seems to lie 
fnstenctl untkr his chin. Exetrpt that it does not cover the forehead 
it recalls the head pjrtion of the ckisely fitting hood altadied to a 
short eaiie w’hich was worn in Europe in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Attachal to it in from and hanging down the middle of 
the bn<ly an' two strips fd cloth, presumably, which pass into, or 
from which defiends, a nrctangular ornament, iTOin the bottom of 
which, in turn, there hangs another object of similar shape. A 
plaque figtire of .a European which appears in Von Lnschan's .'lih.r* 
/iimfr on page 44 ^ows a similar arrangement exct^jt that in this 
the strips. r)f wlmtever matenal, are held titigether by the left hand 
of the Tivearer. On this person's head is a cylindri^d hat with a 
narrow brim of a pattern which, as Vf>n l.ttsclian shovra fnsm a draiv- 
ing by IKirer. leas worn by Europt-ans in the early I6tli century, 
anfl w'hieh apjicars several times on the heads nf EnrofttiiTis on the 
Benin plaipies. Von Luschan considers the siiie pieces of wJiai I 
liave called eonjecturally a hood, tngethcT with these long strips, to 
lx- simply hat strings t;'*Slnrmbtmd") and remarks that they arc 
represcnterl by a misunderstanding as linnight dose together under 
the chin while there is no visible means by wliich they are held there,® 
riiis criticism is not neccs.sarily valid, as we s,hall see presently, 
even if Iiat strings are representtxl; and if they are cords p;issed 
into the hem of a htxxl and intencle<1 lo draw it df>se, the holes 


H. Unjf Rfiih, Grrtet liiitiin, |i, 2A, ftJOttRiUb 
■Cf, r. Vmi LtucKan^ CHu AltcrtiimtT p, 66. Ikrlln and \ 9\9. 
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by which tlu-y would pa£s oul of the hem, close together, might 
ver\' well stfcni too iinconspicuous to the sculptor to lie repre* 
sentetl on can’ings or lironzcs of reduced size. In this case the flat 
objects into which the cortls jiass miglit lie r(^|arded as clasps 
intended to keep the ends of the strings togc'ther, the upper of 
which could lie pushed ufi to the chin if it were desired to draw the 
hood closer. In any case the combination of cyUndrical narrow- 
brimmed hat, though uith I fie slot>c of the sides somewhat more 
marked, witli hat strings or ho^xl, in the cup figure lieTC. is quite 
to relate it t<j the jilaque ligures of V on huschan, and to 
sho-w its connection, like theirs, with a EuR>ix‘im lashion of four 
hundred years ago introduced into West Africa, probably 1:^ tlie 
Portuguese, the first Europeans known to have reached those parts, 
and transferred by them to negro imitators. Of this transference 
onr cup figvire and his twtt neighbours on the left are svitnesses. 

The ceiitra.1 figure of tlirw on a brcaiKe idiuiue W'hich appears 
as Fig. f) on Plate XXT of Read and Dalton's album wears a head¬ 
dress wdiich shows that, in some cases at least, hat eoixls were worn 
by the Rini of the early sixteenth century, (t also helps to explain 
w'hat Von Luschan considers a misunderstanding on tlie part of Uini 
craftsmen. The cord attached to what is evidently the European 
morion worn by ihLs negro is quite thick and w-ould presumably be 
rrithiT stiff and intractable. Its ends attached to the morion 
so that it forms a loop hanging in fnint of the chest of the wearer. 
Over this has been slipped a chusp whicli confines the pi>rtian of the 
cord thus doubled, and though this clasp has been pusbtHi up as far 
as it will go. it fails tet bring the fw'o portions of the conk \vhich. 
a1x)vc, follow the coniom- of the face quite closely, smigly together. 
This is the condition which in \'on [mschnn's examples the artist 
lias, rather characteristically, cxaggeraterl. 

It is ptjssiblc that the flat objects through which the strings 
pass, or which are suspended on the strings, may lie intended to 
reiiresent liells such as were worn, hanging on the breast by iJtrsons 
of importance. Such liells were usually rectanguhir in cross section 
and were narrow*cr at the top than at the Ixittom, whicli is the ca^c 
vrith all save one of these ornaments worn by the threi: cup figures 
in qiicsti<Jn. As. the D^lls were of metal and fairly heavy they might, 
in this ciUie, serve a practical as well as a decorative (and possibly 
magical) purpose by keeping the hood strings drawm. I know of 
at least tivo instanct-s in which two liells were wram, one above the 
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Other, thotif-lj ncil s^ispentletl st is tnie. by the same string.* This 
is in the case of two figures of warriars, oti a socket!ilce bronze 
object ill tho Berlin Ethnological Museum. The lower of the two 
bells is of the long, conical, jjartly rouiidotl kind figured by Webster, 
one an actual example, the other a representation on a small plAtjue.* 

The isftlaled figure to whom allusion has hitherto Isecn prbeipally 
made, is also a wamor; he holds in his right hand a pike or spear, 
of a kind which, even when allowance is made? for Himplification. 
has no exact counterpart, so far as I know, among Bini weapons, 
and in his left a l>atil(?axe with its butt carved into the semblance 
of a human hand, The latter weapon is also, to my knowleflge, 
unrepresented by any other example in the Benin aracnal. The 
hand, as an appendage to apparentlj' unrelated objects and forms, 
notably in a class of staves said to represent ancestors, occurs fre¬ 
quently in Benin wood carvings and bronzes. 

Twro lines only of the body scamiarkings of thus individual are 
shown. 1 he upper four fifths of the central one would be concealed 
by the pendent ornaments, tlie short remainder Is, pncjbably v.'ith 
that excuse, omittal. The two outside scorings are, for a reiiscm 
already ri‘ferred to. omitted altogether. The same is true of the 
two figures next in order an his left, whose btxlies from the waist 
upwards, inelusive of the head, arc accoutrefl in an identical Tnanner. 

Their costume, equipment, and altitude differ from those of the 
hjrmer individual, fiowcvcr, in several details. The second figure 
from his left supports with his li ft hand the right arm of the principal 
personage (if the group, whose right hand is placed on the former's 
left. This definitely assigns to him the same fimetian os ihc indi¬ 
vidual on the left of this imi>ort.nnt [XTSonaget they arc the ann 
supp<;irters af the g^xl f>r half gcid who rul(;d in the sacred city of 
Benin. The rtVle of the first figure on the left of tJie warrior first 
rlcscriUf] is not so clear. 'Ihe fact that he holds in his right hand a 
particularly serviceable kjoking dub may indicate that he too is a 
fighting man; on the other imnd his doser a^^fxiatioTi is not with 
his mitilarj* neighbour on his right but with the court offidid on hift 
left: with his left hand he as-ilsts the latter to hold aloft a spindle- 
shaped iruncheon which has some unexplained association with the 
office of arm supporter. It is borne by these funclionartes ais<» in 
two groups on an ivoiy' cU|:f in the UcTlin Museum, in one of which 

' Ojj, di., fi Fill, ^5(l. 
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groups they support the same personage who is represented here 
though not with identical attributes, and in the other the queen 
motherJ King, queen mother, atitl comnmnder in chief of the army 
in Benin, were attended by arm supporters; the individuai first 
dcscril>e<i, who is not directly coimectcd witli the group formed by 
the other four figures, may bo tho "captruii tif war*^ represented 
without supporters. 

These two cup figtires wear a pleatc<i waist cloth supported by 
a tidt. it is in other respects quite simple and the opening is, unlike 
the upper cloth of the warrior on their right, not visible. Tlie 
obvious inference is that it opens behind, Tliis fact rehites it 
directly to the women's doth, which, according to Nj'endael (late 
17th cenuiry), someiLmcs was fastened at tlie back. ITie second 
supporter, on the other aide, of the principal personage here repre¬ 
sented also w'ears a cloth of this description, as does that personage 
himself. 

Now this second arm supporter is a rather enigmatic figure. 
The upper part tif the Ixxiy is unencunnt.'ered save for a necklace of 
large rliamettT resting on the shouldere. It is possible that this is 
so through the dcliljerate purpose of the artist and that he had one 
or lK>th of two objects in view, viz. the revealing of the sex of this 
indioikial or a more nearly perfect exhibition fjf the hotly cicatriza¬ 
tion. ft is tnie that the 1x>sottts t)f men in Bmi ivories and bronzes 
arc often quite opulent in their modelling, but it is rather remarkable 
in this instance that although the chests of the other individuals 
arc sufficiently bare to permit an indication of breasts, on this figure 
alone should these be shown and tliat \rith a dearness rather con¬ 
spicuous when also the general schematic nature of the executioa 
of the whole is consitlered. Is this a wonum and of such impt^rtanoe 
that the other members of her company are conslrained L<j adopt 
in compliment to her the woman's cloth? This is not likc-ly. On 
the other hand, the presence of a w<iinan, if Uiis be one. in this triad 
is, so far as I know, without parallel among known objects <if Bini 
art and yet is not witlimit an echo, as wc shall see, in the facts con¬ 
cerning these individ^ials so far as wc knejw them. 

The central figure of the triad has hitherto been fcnovm, chiefly 
on account of the close association of the catfish with him in his 
representations on the tusks and bronzt^i, as "c'atfUh man," "fetish 
king." "catfi.sh gotl,” and. in a special sense of the epithet, as a "dc- 


^ VciQ Liisduuit Dp. dt«p Pix- 
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mone bemjf,** where “demoruc” means, iJrcsumabJv. very' much 
the as spiritual, supcnmttirai. In his most typical form cat- 
fishes take the place of hia legs ami bus mi>si consuuit attributes 
aside from die caUisb, are tJie crtxodile and the python. Thus he 
apjseam with a crtKodile issuiiij: and de;jendiiig from each side of 
the crown ol tus Iit>ad and Lwti pythons, one at each side, either 
form a part of his ginlle or issue fmm his Jlanks Uirough the girdle, 
tthtlc a third pj-thoii issues from Iwtween his catfish legs; ora catlkh 
takes the place of his headdress, two others fomi his legs, and two 
serfieiiU depend from liis flanks; or. the other attribuuj being die 
as m the hrst case, a cnx:odiIe appears lieLween the legs; or 

in?^' rrj T' ^ ^ T>ositU>i, command. 

II mu 'r"" pair of pnlions. and two held aloft in 

ii ii^sociatioi; of the creatures represented bv 

attnbutes wath the individual ftf^rn whr>sc body thov proceed 
or form a part of m^cs certain his identification with the ixirscnage 
of our emp from whose head tite most ootLstant attribute of Voti 
l.uschans 'demonic lieing'* proceeds, although this is the only 
^xampk- r know of |n which the caifkhes are placed in this position. 
However in (.rm If. [.ing K^th figured an ivnrx' bracelet the 

carving of which includes a human figure with a python issuing from 
eadi side of Ins head; we have seen that coxodilcs are thus repre- 
senre-d; and this figure then compTeit-s the Tfsi of "demonic" attributes 
SI., placed, The figure ajjpeam s/,metimes without supporters 

n the w-ork from which I ^la^'c severat times quotcil in this 
anitie, but which I had not ha.J tlic oppirtunity of st^eing when the 
nores on some of the most imfifjrtam objects from Uenin in the 
Lniv^itj- MtLseimi appemx'd in die m Joi rnaj. four years 

ago Von 1 iischan putdishcd. witli some reserve, a statement which 
h^ been obUiuit-1 from Eduhoa. the last uidefn-ndent king of Benin 
^dio WHS dcposeil by England in 1897. The commun^tion w^ 
not rejem^d directly, bm tlmMigh a friend of the Berlin Mnstnun 
•Africa, had an opjioTtimity to queslicm the ex-king! 
EdulKia gave the native name oloktim for the slender catfish and 
at the same time rcssertcrl that it was a 'gtKl,' H,- g^vc the same 
mime for the man living c^iyLshcs for togs. To the two attendants 
-Cbidt theg ml he assigned the names osant.liuwa and obiemc."* In 

* See V(?ii |,i4sciujii. ou. 4sti h'is^ -tj* . 
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the Index, tinder (>lokum, wc find: '‘The man (or 'god* *) who carries 
catfish or has them for legs.*’ 

Concerning information rixtiived from this sf>ttrccr, which is also 
cited on two other points at least. Von Unschan remarks that he is 
mclinc<l to lielteve timt Etluboa was giving such answers to bis 
interlocutor as he snppfMseil the latter expeettrl or wished to receU'e.* 
While this is a form of prjliteness from which observers and recorders 
of the citstonts ttf strange jiefjiples liaw often, c\*en unknowingly, 
sufiL-red much, an<l wliile V*on Luschan's strictures may, on the 
whole, lx* justified, there is no reason tf> suspect the putting of a 
leading i|uestion in this case, since nobody knew whiit, in this connec¬ 
tion. to lead up til. Also, liowever faulty his knowledge concerning 
other matters, Eduhoa may reasonalily tie supposed to have had 
o.irrect knowledge of the identity of the most important iiersonage 
representf^l on objects, such as the carved tusks, which were closely 
connected with the ancestral cults of his own family: so that a 
siniple statement like this, involving no rnay weli 

bo accepted at its face s aluu. 

What, liesides Edulxja'R Ktatoment, t)o we know of Ulokum? 
'rhe facts knouTi directly or by inference couceming him from Bini 
tniditkin and from that of the Voruba from w'hom Benin received 
its dynasty anit many elements of custom, government, and rdigion 
wall not take long lo sot dovni, though the implications of these facts 
lead into bypaths which camxii all be traced here. 

A few words must first be siiid sis to the foniis.of the names, as 
Edtilioa's inter viewer Jieartl l.hein. Vrin Lusdian will not vouch fcEr 
the exact correctness of the phonetic representaikm of tliese as it 
was tifinsniiltcd to him: hut a surx'cy of Uie Bini < Jlympus reveals 
three divinities w‘ho f.ioly could txissibly lie intended by the names, 
wliich, however, do not quite agree in spelling w'itli tlic Mihcrto 
accepted forms. 'Ilify are re-specLively thosi- of a go<l, or ilcmigod, 
whose name Dennett spells (llukun and Thomas, apparently more 
correctly, Olokun: of the liigh, apparently rather iiidiiii'erent and 
otiose god of the Bini, who appears in the literaiure as Osa. Osalubwa, 
Osalobwa, Ofialobua, and Osalobula; and of a deity of ambiguous 
sex, w'ho is only known to me from Thomas's brief notes concerning 
him (her) as tJbiaim;.' As to tlic forms Osanobwa—Ttealohwa W'hich 

^ Von LujchAii, 21^5* 

* N* W, AnthropoloEicQj Rcfxsrt on tlic Edi>^Kakiuf l^enplci rfjf Nii:erii+ Lndfx to 

Vol. i\ H. Ei Ucntiirtt^ Nigmiin Stutlici, Z^midon, p. tO: k. E, At tlie kack of 

iht R^rk Miiiif, 190^, 
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pmvtde the only nmrkcfl differtnoe in consonants, 1'homas, who 

of ()sa‘s name, remarks 

o ding to Ellis fi and I arc interchangeaijle among the Vomha * 
who speak a Langnage distinct from that of the Bini, thougli the 
latter have txirroH-cd divinities, name and all, from them 

and in Benin or Edo seveml dhintties am 
identifiwl nith rivers. Tints, Deimett sa}^ that Olukun is the Renin 

t^.^m''tb soiithem boundary of the kingdom.^ Thomas* 

tj^s us that he IS a sea or nver gofl. and in Ids Edo vocabtdan’ gives 
the meaning of the word ohkuv as sea. the god Ohknn, west. Hh 

T water, pieces of chalk, pteled rods and 

wmle fnom Dennett we learn that his 
sign IS a jxit of water, that Ms aitar is to lie found in even- great 
W. and on or near this are placed a pot of water, a fringe Jf s^-dl 

^ Tf ^rthenware pot, chalk cones, fishbones, 
c. The water and the fishbones are particularly significant, and 
the chalk con^ are no doubt the same objects which Cvril Punch 
among other offerings placed on the fetish aJtam along the road 
l^tween Benin town and Gwato. the outpost of Benin's power 
toward the sea during the last two centurit^; these things were 
cgg-shapeil objects made of white substance, probably kaolin or 

refermd to here m connection ivith the probable use to which our 
c^ was pid Is it extravagant to suggest that the undoubted eon- 

to 

that^hlfu PiJt ne learn from Dennett* 

that this was closely related to the cult of Olokun. He describes a 

emple to Olokun at Ewesi. where chalk is given to people w-ho "put 

'll. ttorsbippers of both sexes, kneel and touch with their Lads 
the stiqi on which the feet of the image of Obkun rest. ”An old 
pnesi m diargedicre gives them the chalk to mark themselves with 
A passage f rom Burton, quoiwl by Ling Roth,- throws some furthe^ 

* Etlo p, f v+. 

*.V IL nilJj, Xlifl Vwuha.SpenJcin* People, p- .16. 
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liiiht cm this practice. The leader of Burton's “ boys.* *' native ser* 
vrants and porters, brought with him on the road to Benin “a little 
daiighter and two wives: these ladies Ijegan tjy decorating their 
foreheads and bosoms with chalk, picked from tlie roadside fetish- 
housc and made into a paste with water in the pajm. It is a pro* 
phylactic against the works of the enemy.” “Almost eveiy turn of 
the road showed some sign, a susiamdec] calico doth, a pot of water, 
or a heap of chalk sticks placed imder . , , a pent roof.** The pot 
of water, the chalk, and the white cloth seem to leave little room for 
dnii1>t that these were shrint^s of Oloktin; and the prophylactic chalk 
or pipcckiy was evidently peculiarly associated with him as defender 
of the faithful against the powers of evil Again, at Igo there is a 
mound with an altar to Ulokun on which, under a shed, are placed 
chalk cones and cowries.’ 

At Ugwaton, or Crwato. there is a temple oi this “great spirit 
or power" which w*as, according to rXnnett, who, perhaire, is here 
only following an expression of opinion by Ling Roth, the same as 
one describc'd by Durtem in 1802. Burton took for a figure of the 
king an image which Dennett asserts to have been that of Olokun,* 
In Ling Roiii’s Ijook, the first compendium of the hLstorv’ and 
ethnography of Benin, there is no mention of Olokun l^y that name. 
He ayjpears as ^lalaku. It wras Dennett wdio revealed the identity 
of the two. Malaku. he says = Oma OJokuii;* and from Thomas 
vii*e learn that oma or imi means “gexx!.”' By Struck/ malaku is 
identified with a Yoniba word, moloku. the sea. It is dear enough 
fniin wJiai we are told of Malaku in Crent that he is the same 

person as Dlokuu- He is “the spirit of hig water, i. e.. the sea, big 
rivers, not creeks" fC. Thinch).'’ That (Iwato is there named a,-; 
the headquarters of his cult is probably simply due to the fact that 
nothing was then known of the particular gods worshipped in Benin 
city. There arc two facts which seem to support the statement 
that Edo iBenin) was mi the seat t f his cult, but they are susceptible 
of another explaimtinn. Esige, the king of Benin whom Bini tradi* 
tion associates wuth the first Eun:peans who visited Benin and who 
may have r eignet! about the end of the fifteenth ctTiitury',^ is said to 

* I. c 

■ LkTcfitit, ft. 123 nni\ ffXali^rMei lAn}^ Halh^ p. 59. 

* p. 123 ^ fMLnitti*. 

* EAq ir, Vocabtilftry. 

‘ Jtir p. 

* Linu HpUt, fi. 

' Tir Struck, ChitMidleiifici drr IkrruB-Allcrtunutr, ^Uchrift fur ivjJ, pp. I| JLJ* 
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have travdlwl frf>ni Owato to Beiiis to be matle Icing* * Following a 
gmit flood "over all Benin" which took place during his reign, he 
drove the Mulakii, who as god of grectt waters must Jaavc been respon¬ 
sible for Uit disaster, luick to CJwaUin, atirl confined him there, 
dri\dng iron pins into llie ground near the tovm b> fix the limit 
beyond which he might not pass in the direction of Benin city.^ 
Another tradition which appears on the face of it to mean that the 
cult of Olokun had been abolished in the sacred city of the kingdom 
of Edo is related by Dennett; "They say that Ehaizoal [or AhezaiJ, 
King of Btmin, becJtuse it [a shrine of Olokun] w:is unhappy in Benin 
City, sent It to Igo, They say they* knew it W’as ttohappy' bijcaiise 
«)f Lho sickness it caused in the city."^ Conskleration of the first 
story in the light of the scconrl shows, 1 think, what this aptairent 
banishment of a god really means. It was not the deity in hk gen¬ 
eralized character, so to speak, who was batiislietl, l)ut a particular 
manifestation or personification of him in his slirine or image. 

This differentia lion of Otokuns aocomponied by a sort of indi¬ 
vidualisation of each nianifestation of the god has a parallel in 
YoriittaJand, which, as wc have seen, was the original home of Bim 
kings and of Bini gods.* There an orisha or god who has given some 
special evidence of his power in a particular place acquires as a special 
epithet tliv munc tjf that place, e. g., Shnnkpanna of Ilcsha. and his 
fame may draw* worshippers of ShEinkpanriu from t.)sIiogbo, w'iio will 
say "Shaiikpanna of Herfia is stronger than Shnnkpauna of Olngbo,” 
'Pliey are the stune Khankpaiuia ultimately, ,vet at the same time 
individuals since they Imve Iht' power of performing separately 
acts differing in quality if not in kind, It is of course a phenom- 
emm not unknown in lands and iigcs remote from modem Benin 
and Yorultaland. 

It w’os .at Gwato that travellers 011 their way to Benin w'cre 
detained until they a'ceived jitTniission from the sstm'ti king enter 
the sacreti city, During the festivals which requirctl the sacrifice of 
so many human beings, no sirangor might enter Bunin city, and it 
was the Malaktt or Olokun of Gwato who saw to it that this rule was 
obsened. During this period anyonu going lowanls Benin from 
Gwato '*wouki meet an old mEin walking towaitls Gwaio with a 
bag over his shoulder. If lie saluted the old man he reedvod a 

[hiBcb in Gfmt tJcniTi, pp, 

* At til* Hack nJ the Hlntk NianV Miticfp pp, iH, JJS, 

* L. FFobetutu, Umi Afrilu ^tracJip t, F- 
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polite reply, but. after passing, if lie turneil. he wouM acc tio one on 
the road, and then he would kncne he was doomed, and would in 
fact sicken and die within a few hours, - . . Along the roads are 
many Uitle fetish altars, and passers-by dejiosit otiTeniigs of food, 
co\mos. palm oil, fowl feathers, and abov^e all egg-shaptnl objects 
made of white su1>stance, probably kaolin. . . . The old man with 
the bag is supposed to be a spirit sent by Malaku, who collects in 
his Ixig all the offerings on the Gwato road and on arrival at Gwato 
distippears with his bag into the big water '' whicli was the domain 
of Olokun, identified, otherwise, wiih Glokun hiniself. 

A seventeenth ecntuiy writer tells iis in tliis oonneetiou that the 
Bini ‘'offer great yearly sacrifices to the sea, to disjjose it favourably 
towarrls them, and their mast sacred oaUis are those made upon the 
sea and iifxm their king.* *'^ One hundred and fifty years later we 
are told that three '>r four human sacrifices were made annually at 
the mouth of the river as vtlive offerings to the sea,* Prom a writer 
of the 18tli century we team that “the scat of bliss or toraient in 
the future life they imagine to lie the sea."* 

A short survey of Oloktin's position in his old home, Yorubaland. 
wall help to fill out our not very extensive knowledge of this interest¬ 
ing character. He is the great sea tlrisha of the Yoruba. Grisha 
means god, or pc'irhaps rather demigod, and ta the ocjuivalent of the 
Bini ebu. By johnsim, a native Yoitiban, he is plawl among other 
seagods;^ while Ellis, like Demiett, makes him the god, par excellence, 
of that element. From Dennett also we leam that hi.' and his sister- 
w'ife Olosa are the orishas of fishermen, and from Ellis that Olosa 
supplies her vritarie,s wstli fishr and with her husband turned the 
stars into fishes. .Another wife, (ilokun-su, in the harlnHir at Lagos, 
is part fish, the fish in the waters over the liar are sacreil to her and 
must not be ciuight at ihu risk of the penjilty of being drowned. 
Crocodiles arc the m^^ssctlge^s of f.llosa ami must not be molested,* 

In Ife, whence, according to Iwith Bini and Yoruba tradition, 
the dynasty of Benin was derived, Olokun, the sea, and Olonm, 
the sky. wtTC coeciual and existed together before the creation of 


* C. FsinGhi qiioliHj by Libk ftoth, 51. 

* [)ftppi!Tp qu-nlfil bj' Uri|r KiJth^ p, 53^. 

■ AduttiAp Ju VinR Rvth, I** ftJ. 

* fii UiiK Rotli„ p. S2. 

^ In Al thfi Badt o( ib& MmtS, Appcmiufr p. 343. 

■ Dfsmsftlt, Nigrfiajd Stneiiofik pp* 144^ IW; BLUs^ Tbc pp. 
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Earth, ‘ I'here is notlimg in all this lo supp-trl ITionias’s assertion 
that "the cult of Olokun seems lo be confinwl to the womenthe 
cult incicetl is quite clearly of geneml anti even supreme imixirtance 
in Benin, no doubt through the connection with tiie royal house, and 
seems to have Ixxin of considerable importance iiv the V^oniba 
com;try, 'io the Yoruba Olokun human sacrifices were made as 
we have seen they were to him of Bcmin* * 

A certain connection of Olrtkim with the kings of Benin was 
known before Eduboa's statement was pviblished. One of the titles 
of the King was "offspring of fJlokun."* Now that the* ftgune with 
catflshcs for legs, or with the catfish otherwise in close connection with 
his body, issuurg from or forming a part of it, as in the case of the 
cup, is known to be a reprasentation of the great sea god, we can see 
clearly the importance in regard to this connection of Dennett’s other 
statements that "the Kings of Benin had to be supported imder 
each arm by twi> chiefs whenever they attempted to w;dk, iKxause 
they claimed to l;e descended from such a deity as mentioned by 
Barbot" — a gtwj in the form of a —“and by way of proof tliey 

say that one of their kings, Ehenbuda by Tuime, was bom with tegs 
witl; no bones in them,”* The catfish god is Dlokun; in his diameter 
of ancestor of the kings of Benin he appears in the carvings on the 
tusks which they regarrled os representing their ancestors as a person¬ 
age with catfish attributes, 'fhere seems to be little doubt that the 
particular species of fish re^Jresented is Malaptemrus beninensis Aluir., 
a creature known to be regarded wiili awe for its peculiar ipuility of 
Ijcing able to deliver an electric shock to anyone who takes hold of 
it; it would therefore be especially liable to association with the 
sea gotl and his rlcscendant and TOprestmtative, 

Representative, of course, siuce the kingship was hcrei!itar>% 
and each successor was in this sense the reiiresentalive of the family 
into which he was born. But there is a closer sense in whicl: the 
king represenU'd his great ancestor. To Bini as well as to Voruba 
belief, children reincamate<l their ancestor. We have evidence, how* 
ever, of a more particular kind than this general inference. If the 
king of Benin was not somehow liivine, even actually a renewed per* 
sonification of tfiokun. how could he Iiave power superior to local 

* Ft^bCmaiS, p. 

■ Edo i, p. U. 

■EUk, i». 71: iTcJiUFtin Nijeftriwi ii. I li>. 
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Olokuns to tl:e extent of baiiishitiK them from his city aiid cotifinttig 
them Ui their plnoes of exile, as we lia\x* * seen him do? In Yoruba. 
where Dloknn's power dijes not seem to hii\’e Iwen similarly asso¬ 
ciated \^^th a royal house, it required another god to interfere with and 
avert the r<=sults of his activities. When, as in Benin, Olokun caused 
an inundation, it was Ohatala, his grandfather, who forced him to 
return to his house and confined him there, According to aiitfther 
version of the story. Olokun, iffiiug angry \s'ith men, brovight about 
a great flfRxl, some survivors of ss-hich were saved by being drawm up 
into the sk>' by f tbataJa,’ 

There is. I think, little doubt that Von I^uschan s '* Malapicrurus 
man" rejmeseiits Ixrth Olokun in the character of king and the king 
in the character of Olokun. Although Struck represents V'on Lus- 
chan iis declaring that this ct^mposite bdiig is not the king® this is 
not in fact what Von Ijuschan says. His words are: ■“\Ve cannot in 
this sense speak of the man wdth tlie electric cadishes in his varying 
incarnations simply as ^King.' He is in the first place a demonic 
being, and where he seems to encounter us as an eartlils' ruler, he is 
always at the same lime nltnuoiuc, with that intensification of natural 
and Rupematural qualities which is just os cliaracterisi ic for the king 
in tropical Africa as it was, for example, in the ancient East."’ 

It is ncjl possible, in the present state of our knowledge, to explain 
the naltire of the relation between the Olokun King anil the three 
attributes which arc mi^t constantly and clasely asscxilated with 
him—tlxe catfish, the crocodile, and the pytlion, They aa- all. as 
creatures eithi'r amphibious or constantly living in the water, natu- 
rallj’’ assi>eiatt*<l with the god of the sea and of large bodies of water. 
The peculuir fitness of the association wdth the catfish has besm 
pointwi ouL and we Iiave seen that the closeness of this association 
w'as such that the catfish itself as well as the catfish man Ijore the 
name of the god. (If his w 4 fe CHosa. if not of Olokun himself, we 
have seen that crocodiles were Hie servants, In view of the asstTcia* 
tion of Olokun \rith (Jwato on the Benin River some relation with a 
cToccdiJe spirit which haunted tlie Benin River near ('iwaton Creek 
may l»e suspecttxi. It was in tlie fonn i)f "a huge alligator vnih a 
liglii. in Ids head. The light would l>t! st'cn at night by people in 
canoes and moored in the river, and oflerings would thercu|Xjn lie 
put into the water for the spirit lest it should come and break the 

' EtUi, p. n I i3cnl^^(t, Studies, p, 114, 

* &lruck. L c:. 
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canoe.”' Perhaps this was a part tsf the sj.nrit orjpiiiiafilion in charge 
of the Olokufi of Gwato for preserving the sacreti isolaliuti of Benin 
City, of which we have already seen another clement in the old man 
Mdtii a hag oit the Gw,ito-Benin niad. A gfrvat pytlion of bronze 
guarded the king's quarters in Benin,‘ and pythons and a crocixlile 
decorated the door of a shrine or temple of (.llokiin ai Ewtisi in the 
kingdom of Benin* * The cvilt of the python is connected with that 
of ancestors ii: Southern Nigeria. ‘ All this illustrates well the close- 
ness of the relation l;etween f hokun, the King, and these three crea¬ 
tures, hut fails to explain it satisfactorily. 

I think tlial the hint contained in the List statement about the 
pytlion, as well as in the traditiem of the cxistenix- of a hlorxl tie 
between Gloknn and the king may be taken as suggesting a ixissible 
explanation. 

Tn Yoriibaland. which has supplied important elentents to the 
social organization as ivell as to Ove religious conceptions of the 
kingfiom of Benin, there had grown up a curious form of toicmism 
w^hich guide*,! the exogamous marriage- regulations, and wklcli, at 
any rate in outSinc, appears again in Henm, where, as in Yoruba, it 
seems to liave been linked with the worsMp of gdls. Every Yoraban 
had an orisha or grwl, from whom, according t(> Fn^trenius, he lidieved 
himself descended and with the other descendants of whom he might 
not intemiany. I-’rotn Demiett wc loam that oath individual had 
an orisha, and was also subject to three ewaws, or prohibitions, 
things frtim which he must refrain, such as the killing of a certain 
animal or animols, or using them or certain plants for ftsxl, or the 
commission of certain acts not always connected witli animal or 
other food, .\cconling to iJennett's rather oijscure account of the 
systemL both orisha and ewaws were originally hereditary in contin¬ 
uous line, but are tuw fiubjcct to rciiistribution fj>' the priests after 
continuing in the same patcm.il line for four generations. Frobeiiius 
says that the prohibitions pa.ss on ctjjUinuously in the paternal line.* 

In ffc, frfvm which tomi Vorulia and Bini traditions agree in 
deriving the migration wliich gat'c a dynasty and proliably a titling 
chiss to Benin, mic itf the exfigamous groups still has (llokun for its 

rtinch litijS K^nht ji W 
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Orisha. In vii'w of the cktse association of UloLtin with the Icings of 
Benin, It ^iwins vm* likely that the foiiticltT of the Benin ilynasty 
came from lliis group and hrougtii (lis ancestral ewaws with him. 
Bectuning king, ttiough in a new land, he wnuld, fi>lli.twiT!g Vitruba 
royal custom. Iw exempt from the laws regulating intermarriage—lie 
w'ouUi, indeed, almost necessarily, considering the large number of 
wHves necoitled for kings of Benin—but might retain tlie atiimals 
rejjresenling the owaw's c)f the family. catfisJt, python, and crocodile, 
the niort so as the awesome properties assf^iated with these creatures 
htted them pecttharly for tlie rftle ijf attributes of a royal personage 
who ruletl in :i Kacrtxl city and was not merely liwlged Ijy but actually 
personified that divinity which proverbially attends a king. From 
both Dennett and Thouins we hsini liiat a form of totemic exoga- 
mous regulations strikingly like those rjf the Yoniba obtaiited in the 
kingdom of Benin. The names given to the regulatory proliibitions, 
eATjn, arc of identical origin r and ‘I'hrtmas, who ctdls these awaiglie, 
or family a.was fewaws), believes that, as in Voruba, they arc asso- 
ciateii with the cult of curtain ctios. the gods or rlemigtwis of whom 
Olokun was as we have seen the most important in Benin, and which 
are the equivalent of the Yoniba orishas, The ttlKw. he says, ap^^ear 
to be the property of individn.al families.* 

Besities Olokvm, two other gtxJs are represented among tlie per¬ 
sonages of this cup. if wv accept Eduboa’s sUitenient as applying 
litendly to all membere of litis triad wherever it appears. 'I'liese 
are (Jsannbwa and Dhieme. 

Dsanobwa. Ifsalobw’a. or more briefly Usa. is. according to 
Tliomas, die chief gtxl (>r the Edo or Bitii. who resides in Elimi, or 
heaven, with the cbo or sutioniinate membm of the pantheon, 'lo 
Elimi go I III- dead and the sacrifices w hitdi are offered to them.* 

i >hieme, {>biame, appears to be a di\iniiy of uncertain or ambig¬ 
uous sex, ■riiomas, in whose Edo Keport occur the only references, 
and those very brief, to ((biame w-hlch I know of, calls this ebo the 
"moilter of all mankind, as her name indicates." On ilte other hand 
this personitgc .npix^ars in Elimi as one of tlie "kings of the dead,'" 
together with Olokun and others, in Hsaiobwa's house,* (Jii the 
supposition that W'c have a gcxlriess to deal wdth, perhap.s she is 
reprcstmied by the* figure the npiJer portion of whose body is bane, 

• N. W, TiitmuLg, Taictnisni in Sqtithcm Niflcrja, Aiultreipo*, t9lS-l$av. pp J,M, l.U, 
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who supports the leti hand of Oloktm, aud the imccrtaiuty cif whose 
sex was refemxl to in the earlier part of this article. 

Two difficulties occur here. As to the first—wliy should the 
high god of the Bint appear as arm supporter to a sulxirdinau; deity? 
—] can only suggest that as West African high gods are benevolent 
but usually rather inactive, and hence do not often reciuirc to hi: 
propitiated, they are likely to be somewhat neglected, certainly to 
be less regarded than those who are capable of doing hann. and 
may as here. tJerhaps, actually sink, at any rate cm certain occasions, 
into a subordinate position. 

The other difficulty is in accountutg for a female as arm sup’ 
porter to the Olokun King. It is natural to suppose that tlic sup¬ 
porters o£ the king's arms, in his divine character, woxild be analogous 
to the officials who performed that office for him in his civil capacity, 
These were nien called nabori, nobles of the Ihinl rank, who belonged 
to what has been termed the dtpartment of etjuity in the administra¬ 
tion of the kingrlom. EithtT t )biamc: was iit)t a goddess—the second 
element in the name, ame, may perhaps lx* ccmnectecl with the woril 
for water rather than "with that mctining wife or mother—or there 
may have been occa.sions of which we know nothing when women 
IX'rformcd the office of nahori. 

Tlic que.dion of tlie form of the w'aist cloth is not decisive. 
Apparently one form of the cloth customarily w'oni by men, and 
certainly that svont by the t)lokun King when he appears with the 
attributes with which we have l»een dealing, opened, like the 
women's, at the back. The pleats may be due to imitation of a 
particular form of kilt worn by Eun>peans in the sixLei'uth century, 
which usually appears as a part of the costume of the Europeans on 
the older Benin ivories and bmiiKes. 

In Yonibaland there is a good deal of ctjnfusion of sex among 
the orishas, some of w'hom, among them Olokun himself, appear now 
as males and now as fentales. 

It remains <mly to speak of the cross on the breast of Olokun, 
I believe that this cup affords the only know'n exanrple of a fignrt' 
having all or any of the mimistakable attributes of the cbo which is 
also furnished with one of the Lw<i fomw of cross, the Greek, as here, 
or tlie cross pat^e, sometimes xvnmgly called Maltese, which arc 
known in the art of Benin. The cross apparently reached Benin by 
two roads, only one of which led from Europe cif the fifteenth or 
sixteenth centurj-. It was not a decoration only of the king. I ts 
significance to the Bini has not l>ecn salisfactorily explaintxl. 
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MR. HENRY H. BONNELL 


By tlic tit'iitii of Mr. Hcnr>‘ H. Boniiell, iS'hich took place un 
November seventh, Ihc Museum loses a devoted friend who was 
ever ready to advance its interests by hts counsel and by Ins bene* 
factions. Mr. Bomiell was {rraduated in the Class of 18»0 fmm the 
XJ jiivcrsitV of Petmsylvania. Por st)mc years lie was connected with 
the publishinfj house of l^fiddi ^lead & Co. of New \ork. but had 
long since retired from business, devoting himself quietly to the 
public service. He was elected a nicmlier of the Boarrl of Managers 
of the Museum of tlie University of Pennsylvania in 1913. Tn that 
position of responsibility, from the time of his election until the date 
of his death, he wtis one of the most faithful and punctual in the 
performance of his duties. His generosity to the Museum and to 
the many other good causes in which lie was interested will bo well 
remembered by all of his former associates. Uis fine cliaraeter and 
gentle nature, often the subjects of remark during his Ufe, make his 

memorj' a peculiarly happy one. 

Mr. Bnnnell was widely travelled and a great reader. One of 
his chief interests was the coltectbg of books, for which he had a 
special talent and in whicli he exercised taste and judgment, As an 
author he has a permanent place in literature by virtue of his studies 
of the works of Charlotte Broine, George Eliot and Jane Austen, 
and he will also be remembered by his metrical and lyrical com¬ 
positions. 


MUSEUM NOTES 


APPOINTMENT. 

At a stated meeting: of the Board of Managers, held on 
October IS, General Harry C. Trexler was dec ted a Manager 
of the Museiun to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Jacob S. Disston, 

EXPEDITIONS. 

The members of the Ur Expedition reached the mms at 
the end of Octolwr and work w*as resumed in the excavations 
on tlie 1st day of Novemlier* The personiiel of the Expedition 
for this year is as follow-s. Mr, C, Leonard WotiUey, Director 
of Excavationst Mr. A. S, Whitburn, architect; Rev. Eric 
Burrows, cuneiformist; Mr. M. W. Mallowan, gi^neral archaeo¬ 
logical assistant: Mrs. Keeling, special assistavd. As wc go to 
press, the first monthly report for the scaswin has l^een received 
from Mr. Woolley and the following abstract will serve to 
indicate the results of the first month's work. 

"Our object was twofold, to seciux* more literary tablets^ 
and to acc|uire knowUdge of the conditions of domestic life at 
an early period, and in bitli respt'cts we have been highly suc¬ 
cessful. Apart from scattered finds, three distinct hoards of 
tablets have come to light, and though it is too early in the day 
to say much about these, for when they first txunt out of the soil 
they are quite illegible ami Itavc to be baked in a furnace and 
then cleaned and mended tajfore any study of them is ixtssihle 
and even then the slutly is a slow busiuess. yet from a few 
examples, thirty or forty in all. which had Ixxin accidentally 
burnt in a fire u'hich destroyed the builthng in which they were 
found and ivcre therefore hard enongli to 1 h? cleaned or jiarti' 
ally cleaned forthwith, we may conclude that the discovery is 
of real imporUince. Instead of the business dticuments, receipts 
and contracts, which arc commonly found on the site, these 
are all of a literary or scientific chxuactcr* some are mathe¬ 
matical, and liiJt.'i of stpiart- and cube rrxits of all the mtinlwrs 
up tf> sixty: some arc tiymns; some njcord the pious fouiiflaiton 
of early kings, important for the histor>^ and toixjgraphy of the 
city; on one there seems to he mention of an unknown king of 
Ur, posfiiljly one of the rnlem of the flecond Dynasty of which 
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we know tto iriofe than that U exisletl* If tlieii® are fair samples, 
then amotifisx tVie hvindreds of tablets now being packed in sand 
ffrr firing there should 1«? Uterarj* material of the first class. 

“t)f more immediate interest are the houses in which tlic 
tablets were found. These tl&ic from jusi about the time when 
Abraham was living at Ur—they were first put up alroiit 2100 
a, and were inliabited, wHth various minor rebuild ings and 
repairs, for some two hundred years, and ivhat strikes one at 
once is the high degree of comfort and even 1 usury to which 
the ruins l>ear witness. Two-storied buildings sf^Lirily construc¬ 
ted in burnt Virick fsome of the walls today' stand fifteen and 
twenty feel high I were almost exactly Uke the best houses of 
modem Baghdad. There waa a central court with a wooden 
gallery running round il onto w’hich the upper rooms open^. 
the family lived alw^-e: on the ground floor were the reception 
room and the domestic offices, kitchens and servants ciuarters. 
the rooms w'cre lofty' — in one case the brick staircase is pre* 
serv'ctl up to ten feet and was originally carried up higher in 
wotxl, stj that the ground-fhior rooms must liave been twelve 
Or fifteen feet high—and although all traces of decora.tion have 
gone and we have only the bare walls with occasionally a little 
mud plastering and whitewash, t'et we can scarojly Ije urong in 
siip]X 3 sing tliat tile furnishing matched the excellence of the 
ccmstniction. It is the first time that private houses of the 
pericxl have been discovered, and the discovery changes alto¬ 
gether our ideas of how men lived then: now we have a number 
of separate dwellings, forming blocks divided by mtlier narrow 
streets, the large houses of wealthy citizens cheek by jowl with 
the four or five-roomed honies of their poorer ncighl'jours, and 
it is easy* to repeople the ruined courts and chambers luid to 
understand the surroundings of the men who once inliabiU’d 
them and pored over the tables of cube roots? IHilj one room, 
— a long narrow chamber in No, 7 Quiet Street, puzzled us 
altogcLher. It was a cfimmon custom to bury the dead under 
the houses in which they had lived, and often beneath the 
pavement wc find clay colliiis or vaulted brick tombs containing 
together with the l^^y day vessels of ofTorings, f(n,)d for the 
journey to the next w'orld, ami perhaps the signet seat of the 
house owner. But this room was distinguished by hadng a 
niche in the end wall and in front of the niche a raised block of 
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brickv'ork like an aliar, anil all rounil this, under the pavement, 
there lay thick iiigether nearly thirty big lx>wls containing the 
bones of Httlt cliildreo. Tlierc was no Mok«h in the Sumerian 
pantheon to demand infant sjicrificct yet it is hanl to believe 
that within a compamlively short space of time and bi a single 
household thirty itabies shmild die a natm'al liealh; can w'e 
hat^ here a domestic shrine dedicated to some deity kiiidly to 
dtildnen whereto friends or reiativcis might bring tlicir little ones 
for burial? If so, there w'as in the Sumerian religion of Abra¬ 
ham’s lime a sentiment more intimately luitnan than the texts 
would lead us to suppose,” 

The expedition to Beisan lias been at work since the first 
of September and will bring the season's excavations to a close 
in jEiniiary, About half of the season has Iwen spent upon the 
cemetery and the other half upon the top of the acropolis. 
The results of this year's work will be presented in a later 
number of the Jot'a. n.A t,. Tlic memlsers o! the expedition during 
this season are: Mr, Alan Rowe, Director of Esca^Titions: Mr. 
G* M, Fitzgerald. Erst assistant arclueologist^ Mr, S, Yeivan, 
second assistant archa»logtst; Mr. Charles Little, draughtsman; 
Mr. Tcrontieff, surveyor; Hassan Mahomad Eflfendi. artist; 
Mr, Cecil Haiat, secretary. 

GIl'TS. 

Miss Sophia Cadw'alader has presented Lo the Museum a 
pair of Egyptian vases of the 18 th Djmasty, fcjimerly in the 
MacGregor Collection, I'hese vases, wdiich are miusual in 
form, siae and decoration, have Ix'en presented by Miss Cad* 
walader in memorj' of Mr. Eekley B. Coxe, Jr. 

Mr. George OuLhette has presented a small ethnoU^gical 
collection from Vcnc^itela. 

Mr. Eldridge R. Johnson has presented three jade carvings 
and one lapis laxtdi carving made in tfic imperial workshop of 
Ch'ien Lung. These eartdngs will be described in the next 
number of the JoT:kN'A!,. 

Hr. Eldridge R, F. Johnson has presented two Japanese 
ivQty carvings, one represk-nting a gardener and the other a 
crawfish. 

Mr. Walter E. tiering has presented a pottery bowd from 
Costa Rica. 
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PURCHASES. 

One tar^' Chinese fresco in four sections from a roounUin 
to the northwest of the village of Cliing litia in tlie Province of 
Honan, Thb fresets, whicli was desenbed by Miss Fvmald in 
the last number of the Mi’sku.m Journal, is attributed to the 
T’ajig Djmasty. 

A Chinese pottery tablet frorn a tomb of the Han Djmasty. 

tn the Persian Section the following objects have been 
acquired, 

Two pairs of painted wooden doors with fretted gold back* 
ground on which medallions arc painted in exquisite miniature 
technique. These doors, said to ba from a Palace of Shah 
Abbas in Isfahan, are cKquisite example of )6th Century w'Ork- 
nian,ship and arc companion pieces to two pairs already in the 
Persian collection sn the Museum, 

A pair of carved wtioden shrine doors. One of the inscribed 
panels gives the names of the donor and the carpenter and the 
date* 737 A. ii. (1336 A. n.). 

A fragment of painted wall surface from ihe same Palace 
of Shah Abbas at Isfahan. 

A panel of four Damascus tiles with blue ground and 
Araljic inscription in w’hite. 

In the Egyptian Section the following objects have been 
acquired: 

A limestone statuette of Queen Nefertiti. 

A rose granite head of a Pharaoh found at Kamak. 

A black griihite head of Thothmes III (?), 

A wliitc stone sarcophagus with inscription. 

A green basalt sarct>pliagus, in^twd. 

*\ piece of granite relief from Sammanoud, 

A Coptic vestment. 

The collections in tlie Ethnological Section have 
increased by the acquisition of twenty six elbnoLpgical speci¬ 
mens from the S<judan collected by Rev, Dr. David S. GK’ler, 
a fine Marquesas club and a Soloman Island club, 

LECTURES 

During the winter months the Saturday imd Sunday 
Courses of Ivcctures in the Auditorium of the Museum will 1 m 
continued and on Tuesday afternoons the Docents mil give 
Talks in the Gidltries of the Museuin. 
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Januar3' S. 

January 15, 

January 22, 
Januaiy 29. 

Februarj' 5, 
February 12, 

February 19, 
Februarj' 76, 
March 5. 
March 12. 

March 19. 

March 2t>. 
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M EM UK K s' Course 

Saturday Aftemofrns at o'clock 

Roumanian Art and Architecture, by Prof, 
Charles Upson Clark 

Thittugh Central .Asia with the Roascfvclts, by 
Mr. CJeorge K. Cherrie 
Burma, by Mr. Bamum Brown 
Isles Btmcath Us — Tasmania, New Zealand, New 
Guinea, by Mr. Howard B. MacDonald 
Lecture to lie announced 

The Rainbow Isles—Hawaii, by Mr. Fred Payne 
Clatworthy 

l.,ecture to be arnioimced 
Peru and Bolivia, by Dr. Michail Duriipas 
By Air from Cape to Cairo, by Sir Alan Cobham 
Malta and Rhodes — When Knighthood was in 
Flower, bj' Dr. Bnino Roselli 
Across the Mysterious French Sudan to Tim' 
buctu, by Sir Curtis Lampson 
Lecture to be ajinounced 


Public Lectures 


Sunday Afternoons at .1..10 o'clock 


January 9. 

January 1 fv. 

January 23. 
January 30, 

Febniarj' 6, 

February J3. 

February 20, 

February 27, 


The Develoiiment and .Art of Writing, by Miss 
E. G, Creaghcad 

Voyages and -Adventures of the Early Dutch 
Navigators, by Mrs, Walter Nowak 

Eternal Rome, by Mrs, Loring Dam 

The Persian Court at the Time of Queen Eli£a< 
lieth of England, by Miss E. G, Creaghead 

Egyptian Pharaohs in the University Museum, 
by Mrs. \Valter Nowak 

Ostia: Seaport of Ancient Rome, by Mre. I,oring 
Dam 

Discoveries of the Life of Prehistoric Man, by 
Miss E. G. Creaghead 

Marco Polo at the Court of Kublai Khan of 
China, by Mrs. Walter Nowak 
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Marcli fu 
March IX 

March 20* 

March 27* 


Ur* the City «f Abralram, by Dr. I^oh Lcgrain 
African Art as Inspiration for Modern Art. by 
Miss E* G. Creaghtad 

Some Chinese Painicts of the MidiUc Agesj by 
Mrs. Walter Nowak 

Hill Towns of Judy, by Mrt. Loring Dam 
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Tuesday Afternoons at .V30 o'clock 


Januajy 11. 

Januaiy' 18. 
January 35. 
February 1. 

FebRiarj* 8. 
Fehruarj’ 15. 
Fcbnuiry 22, 
March 1, 

March 8. 
March 15, 

March 22. 
March 2<>. 


The Grigin and Developinent of Writing, by 
Miss E, G. Creaghead 

Frivolities of Cretan Art, by Mrs. Walter Nowak 
Roman Art, by Mrs. I-oring Dam 
Persian Art in the Middle Ages, by Miss E. G. 
Creaghcad 

Eg>Titian Portraiture, liy Mrs. Walter Nowak 
Cliaractcr of the Eskimo, by Mrs. boring Dam 
Prehistoric Man, by Miss E, G, Croaghead 
Medieval Chinese Art, by Mrs. Walter Nowak 
Temples of Babylonia, by Mrs* luring Dam 
Woodcarving of Africa and the South Seas, by 
Miss E, G* Croaghead 
Chinese Painting, by Mrs. Walter Nowak 
The Egyptian Tomb, by Mrs. Loring Dam 


THE MUSEUM LIBRARY. 

The following volumes have been added through funds of 

the George Leib Harrison Foundation during the year 1926 

Oi.YSiiptA, ITS History and Remaiks, by Norman Gardinei 

Das Unhekannte .^frik-A, by Leo Frobenius 

Ati.as Afhicaxus, V'olumcs I, IT, III 

BtumiiisT Monuments in China, by Daijo Tokiwa and Todusi 
Sekinn 

I/Art Javanais Dans i*es Musses he Holuvnde et de Ja\'a, 
by N. ), Krom 

A History of Persian Literature under Tartar Domin¬ 
ion, b)' Edward G, Browne 

A History of Persian Literature in Modern Times, by 
Edward G. Broivne 
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TrrE Caliphate, by Sir lliomEis W. Arnold 
Akt Studies, MKnnrv'AL, Ricnaissance ^sa Moderm. edited 
by tnerabers of the depnrtments of the Fine Arts of Harvard 
ami Princeton Universitiea 

IkANiAXs AND Geiieks IN' SOUTH RvsstA, by M. RoslovtJseff 
Premiere? Recherche? ARciiEonXittjvES a Kicu—Mission 
Henri Df. GKNOt'n.t.AC. I91l-19!2 
A J(>i:RNEi:Y I'nRoiroH l’*F.RsiA, Armenia, jXsia Minor, by 
Jxitnes Morier 

A Second Jottinet TiiROUcnr I^eksia, Armenia, Asia Minor, 

by James Morier 

A VoYAtiF. OK Discovery to the North Pacific Dtean and 
Round the World Under the Command of Captain 
Geori.h Vancoi'VEK, 6 volumes 
A Century of Encavatiov in PaIhEstine, by P. A, S, 
M acaiistcr 

CoMPI.ETE CoLI-ECTlON OF VoYAIjES AND 'I'RAVEI,. 2 VOllITTIOS 

by John Hsirris 

Indian? of the Northwest Coast, by P. E. Grxldard 
Old CiviujtATioss op Ini a Land, by Cimrles W. Mead 
People? of the Philippines, by A, L. Kroelier 
Antiiropolck;;v. by A, L. Kroclxir 

Late Coptic and Tilxth.es of Eovpt, tiy \V, F. 

Volbach and Ernst Kuehnel 
Mani kl D'Arcmeoi.cm’.ik AMiittiCAiNK, by H. Beuclmt 
Boas Annivessary Volume 

Orbi? Piitvs VoL 19, AssvHJsaiE Plastik Kunst, bv Otto 

Weber 

Vol. 20, DeI TSX'HE STEtNniLDW’ERKE DER FrI>- 
HzEiT, by Reinrieb Er! 

Tin ETA N pAiNTiNcis, liv CkioriRi! Roerich 
RtoiAN lAvxrtoN, by Gonilon Haine 

CataloiH'K of the nRORiiF Ecmorfopoceos I.Allection of 
C iMNE?i:. Korean ani> I^ehsian Pchtekv and Porceijun, 
by R. I.. Hobson, 2 YoHunca 

La Rei.uhon, les Mcki ks et lils Usaoks des Hottentots, 
Description du Cap ru- Bonne Esperance. .? voUinies, 
by [*. Kollife 

Jm HN.U 1 . OF THE Discovery or tiij; Socrit. of the Nile, by 
Captain John Hanning Speke 
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Aquatorial Afhikas, by H. Wissman 

Im Iknern AfriK;\s . . , Kasai, bv L- Wolf, C. Von Francois, 
aiifl H. Muller 

An Soudan Fran’( 7 ais, by Etienne Feroa 
Monuments Nouveaux im [.'A«r ANTtQUE, 2 vtiliimes, by 
Salomon Rcinach 

Bauvlonian l.tTK ANi^ HiKTOKV, by Sir E, A. Wcillis Budge 
Tissttes Espa^nols ET PoRTi GAOS, I?)- Daniel Riet 
Les Batiks dic Madame Pangon, by A. de Monqte and Yvonltoe 
Ramlwssfjn 

SniJAFRiKiV, by Siegfried Passarge 

Kings and Qveexs or Ancient Ei.vpT, ijortrails by Wlnifreti 
Bruiiton, foreword by Jameu H, "Breasted 
BEnoi'iNS or the Euphrates, by Lady Anne Blunt 
Mussulman Art, 2 TOhimes, by Gaston Migeon 
By Nile and Tigris. 2 voUmies, by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge 
The Rei-\tion op .Nature to Man in AuoRKiiNAL America, 
t>y Clark \Vissler 

The Neari^r East, by D. G. Hogarth 

Baghdad During tmu Abhasid Caliphate, by G. LtStrange 
Hochasiatische Kunst, by Lerjiihard Adam 
A German Sctioijvr in the East, 1>J' H. Hackmann. translated 
by Diiistc Roinmd 

Temple Wall Pai.stinu.s — Bt unitisT Paintings in the Tem¬ 
ple or Horvuji Kokily TaikwaN'—General View of 
Nationai. Trfjvsukks 

Travels op Fa-Hsirn, tmnslated by H. A. Giles 
Ancient FuRNiTURt:. A History' or (Vkeek, Etruscan and 
Roman Furniture, by Gisela M. Richter 
Altchinesiscue Bron^ten, by E. A. VoreUsdi 
PAtKtT.i, 2 vobitnesf, by Emcsl Hensfeld 

Tpak, jAHRitiTa OEH Aslatisuuicn Kunst, 1924, publtslioil by 
Georg Biermann 

Indiscue BuniMALEHEiKN, bv Krust KuLuol and HermannGmrtz 
Chinesische Frumkeramik, by Oscar Rucker-EmMcn 
Bukk Printn from India for Textii.es, by AIt>eri Buell 
Lewis 

Greek Buildings, 4 yohrmes {British Museum handlniolts), 
by W, R, I,ethaby 

Dist ovKRiES AT Ei'jiiisi sj>y J. T. Wodd 
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Nature at Tisic DirsTiRT’s Edge, by R. VV, 0; Kiniiiston 
Life Among the Giants of Patagonia, by Benjamin Franklin 
Bouniic 

Mat A ARiTiiTErruRK, by Gci,Tge Gakley Totten 
Ron[AN Roads in Br«TA 1N, by Thonnis Codrington 
The Refroach of Isijtm, by W. H. T, Gairdnor . 

XtiE Merv Oasis, 2 volumes, by Edmond O'Donovan 
The Voyage and Travaile of Sjr John Maundevii.le, Rt., 
by J. 0. Halliwell 

The Sacred Edect, by A. Mandarin 
Memories of the British Museum, by Rolicn Cowtan 
The Dancer of Tuluum. by Eliis Marah Ryan 
Net^' Chapters in Greek Art, by Percy Gardner 
Festschrift Paul Arndt 
Researches is Sinai, by W. M, FUnders Petrie 
The EtiYFT of Herodotus, English vcTsion of Greorgc Rawlinson 
The Teachinc of Amen-Em-Apt, by Sir E, A* Wallis Budge 
My Journey Down the Tigris, by S, Guyer 
Palestine of the Mandate, by W. Basil Worstold 
History op Chinese PinLOSOPiiy, by D. T. Suzuki 
PiiiLOsornv of Human Nati^re—Chu Hsi, translated by 
J, P. Bruce 

Roman EhNasva, by W. M. Flinders Petrie 
East Persia, A Backwater of ttie Great War, by Rrig.- 
Gen. W. E. R. Dicks<m 

Arch.eological Survey of Celyi.on, \‘olume 1, 1924 
Palaeostologia SiSiCA, by J, G. Anderson 
Mesopotamia, Syria ant> Egypt and 'ruEiR Earliest Inter- 

REI^TIONS 

The 1-LI, 2 volumes, by John Steele 
Chu Hsi and His Masiums, by J. P. Bnicx^ 

BAf.TRiA, by H. O. Rawlineon 
The Serpent Flower, by Arthur Avalon 
Reisen und Forhcjiungen im Alter und Neuen K^noo- 
STAATE, by Joseph Cbavantte 
Bulletin ARciifeoLooiQUK nu Musfn; Guimet 

I, Sau.e Edouard Chavannes 

II, Asm Centrale et Tiuet 

Expedition to NoKTiniUN Russia, Command of Joseph 
Billings, by Martin Sauer 
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La PiETK F( 1.1 ALE EN Ghike, by I\ Dabry de Tbiorsant 
Taoebuch Einer EsTTJEhFVNf.s Reise Nach her Gudfie, 
by J, R. Forster 

HisToav OK Phoestcia, by Georgy Rawlinson 
Through Pi-rsia on a Side Saddle, by Ella C. Sykes 
Glide CATAiAXtun ou Musek GurMKT, le-s CoLi.EtTiONS 
Bouddhioves, by J, Hackin 

CiNC* Cents Contes kt Afologoes Extrajts du Trjpitaka 
Chlvois, by Edouard Chavanives 
Comparative Ethnolooica!. Stcdies, by Erland Nordenskiold 

I, ETIlNO-GEOdRAPillCAL ANALYSIS OF THE MATEBIA!, 

ClXTT'RE OF Two InDUN TrIBES IN THE GrAN 

Chaco 

II, Changes in the Material CrtTCkE or Two Indian 

Trihes Under the Influence of New Sur¬ 
roundings 

ITT, Ethnography of South America seen from Mojos 
IN Bolivia 

IV, The Copper and Bron^ Ages in South .Aiiehica 
\\ Deductions SriiGESTUD nv the Geographical Dis- 

TKI BUTTON OF SOME POST-COUMRIAN WORBS USED 
BV THE InDLVNS OF SOUTH AMERICA 

VI, Part L Secret of Px^BUv^AN Quipus 
VI, Part 2, Calculations with Years and Months in 
Peruvian Quipus 

The Imperial Palaces of Pekin, by Osvald Sir6n 
Personal Relhvion in Egypt before CiiRisTiANun% by W. IM. 
Flinders Petrie 

Egytt and Israel, by W. M, Flinders Petrie 
Egypti.an Tales, first and second Bcries, by W. M. Flinders 
Petrie 

Strtal I„ife in Ancif-NT Egypt, by W. M. Flinders Petrie 
Kevotations of Civilisation, by W. M. Flinders Petrie 
Some Sources of Human History, by VV. M. Flinders Petrie 
Descriptive Sociolcxvy, by W. M. Flinders Petrie 
Religion anlj Consctence in Anctest Ei;ypt, by W, M, 
Flinders Petrie 

Pyramids and Templer ok GiiEii, by \V, M. Plindcrs Petrie 
Syria and Egypt from the Tell El Amarna Letters, by 
W, M, Flinders Petrie 
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Thf- CiROw rti OF THE Gospels, by W. M. Flinders Petrie 
Asr lENT IxoiA, by K, dt CixlringtoJi 

Le CiUJi <ATinales du Muaee Guiniet. Tome 2!), by 

Edounni Cliaxunnes 

Reise [>er OsTFRkKiscHEN Fkegatte Novara, by F.^ Muller 
A VOYAOK TO THE IsLARDS MaUERA. BARBAIKJS, NIEVES, S. 

Christophers axh Jamaica, 2 volumes, by Hans Sloan 
CAMBRinGE A-S'Ciest H[STORY, edited by J. B. Bury, S. A. 
Cook, F. E. Adcock 

Vol. 11 i. The Assy rus Em p t re 
Vol. IV. The Peksias Empire and the West 
Montmenti x^NTtnH, Vol. XXIX. Pi. 2 
Histoirk oe L'Expeditidn ce Trois \"Ai5SELTt Exvoves Par 
ixA Comp lifts Indes iJccinEXTAUx dks Provixcks dates 
A i'x Ter RES Al-strai.es es 1?>21. by M. deB., 2 volumes 
The Art of Gkkf.ce. by E, A. Gardner 
Manvel of Universal History, by Ploeta 
The Wanderix’g Scholar, by D. O. Hogarth 
Ba^vlijek, Vol. Til. by Theodore Wiegand 
History of Eovpt. (> volumes, by W. M. Flinders Petrie 
Hie Ki'XST des Islam. Ijv H. Gluck and E, Dicst 
Die Musikin-strlmente des Alten AcrYTTrENs. by Curt Sachs 
IsLAMiscrm BifCHEiN'RANDE, by Kmi] GnUri 
AEGYPTiscH'GRiECJsiscnEN Terrakotten. I Volume of text 
and 1 volume nf plates, by Weber 
Saxi>Bubied Ruins of Khotak, by Sir .Aurel Stein 
La MrsiQUE niis Jncan et ses Svrvivances, one volume of 
text and one volume of plates, by R. et M. d'Hancourt 
Thk Mohamufuian nvN’ASTiES, bv S. Lane Poole 
A Journey of Gkcr.raphica!. ant x\r<:haeol<ic>icai. Exploka* 
TtON IN CiUNEsE Tu R REST AN, by Sir Aurcl Stein 
A Third Joi-RNEY of ExptxtRATios in Centtkaj, AsiA, 19LVRi, 
by Sir Aurcl Stdn 

Mountain Panoramas from the Pamirs ant Kavkn Lun, 
by Sir Aurel Stein 

The Tomu of Huy, Viceroy of Niuiia in the Reign of 
Ti-tiVNKHAMEN, copied in line and colour by Nina de Garis 
Davies: explanaliiry' texl by Alan H. Gardiner 
The Rise ant Proi-ress of AssvRioi.ixiV, by Sir E. A. Wallis 
Budge 
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Central American anti West Istjian AKCHAHOJ-OtiY, by 
Thijmas A, Joyci- 

Congress Internactonal !je American isms, Vols. 12, 14. 

20. 21 

Die RmDUiSTitiC'ttE SpatAntike in MnTEiASiEN. fixti volumes, 
by A. von U? Coq 

A History of Carpets Bejoke 1800, by F. R, Marlin 
FIaraqeii. by R. Eogelbach 

Lahi'N II, Ijy W. M. Flinders Petriu, Guy Brimton and M, A. 
Murray 

Tei.1. el Hi^sv. by W. M, Hinders Poirie 
Ecvi'TiAN Tales. First and Second Series, by W. M. Flinders 
Petrie 

lr.i*.\iii;N, Kahi’K ant> Ockod, by W. M. Flinders Petrie 
Seiimf-NT it, by W, M. Flinders Petrie and Gnj- Bi-unton 
Hyesos ano Israelite Cities, by W. M. Fiinders Petrie 
Segment 1. by W* M. FlindcTS Petrie and CJuy Bruntoiv 
Gospel of St. joHN, by Sir Hin*l>ert Thompson 
Bittons and E>^icn ScARARs. by W, M< Flinders Petrie 
Tombs of the Cocrtiers, by W. M. Flinders Petrie 
OxYRHYNKTTUs. bv W. M. Flinders Petrie 

Old Orikntai. C.tiifETS. ViA^ I. by Friwlrich Sarre and Herman 
Trcnkwald: translated by A. F, Kendrick 
Sakbis. Vol. Xlll. Gold and Jewelry, Pan I, 1910-14, by 
C. Densmiire Curtis 

Sardis, Vol. X, Terracotta-^, by Charles Rufus Morey 
Index to Geographic Review, Vtdumes 1-XV 
History of the Ancient World, Vol, I, by M. RiJstovtaefT 
Kokka, Nos. 428*439 
Monumenti .Vntichi. Vol. XXX. Part I 
Chinese Art as Illustrated by an Exhibition of Chinese 
Art Helii at AMsmRHAMt September 13 to October IS. 
192.1, by M. W. Visser 

Les Comharellf-s, by L. Capitan, H. Brcuil and D. Peyrony 
Buddhist lt'ONO<iRAFiiY, by B. Bluittacharyya 
Excavations at Kisu, V"ol. 1, by Stephen Langdon 
Life of Buddha on the Stupa of Barabaucr, According to 
the Lalj TAVIST aka TEXT, cditcd by N. J. Krom 
Chinese Paintings in English Collections, by l^Turence 
Binyon 
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WlSSENSCHAFTl.lSCIfE VEROKFENTI.JCHUNU PER DBUTSCHEN 

Orient Gesellschaft. 

Vol. 42, Die BotiRAZKVi, Texte in UMsmiuFT, by Emil 
Forrer 

Vol. 47, Dm Inkestaot von Babylon (Merkes), in two 
volmnes, by Oscar Routhtr 

VoL 49, Das VoRGEscnicnTLiCKE Ghaderfeld. by Abiisir 

d-Mdeti 

Proceedings of the Prehistoric Sck:ietv ok East Anolia, 

VoL V, No. b 1925 

Sardis. Vol. U, No, G The Temple of Artemis, by Howard 
Crosby Butler 


FORM OF BEQUEST 

I giw and bequeath to the TjTistees of the Univeraty of Penn¬ 
sylvania the sum of.dollars, in trust for the uses of 

the University Museum. (Here, if desired, specify in detail the 
purposes.) 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

In order that The University Museum may give appropriate 
recognition to the substantial gifts which have been already received, 
and which will hereafter be donated or bequeathed for the develop¬ 
ment of its resources and the extension of its usefulness, die Board 
of Managers have adopted Uie following classification for contribu¬ 
tors and members, and liave resolved that the names of the donors of 
aggregate sums of $25,000 and upwards, in cash, securities, or prop¬ 
erty shall be inscribed upon a suitable tablet or tablets, to be properly 
displayed in the Museum, 


There shall be five classes of Contributors designated as follows: 
Benefactors, who shall have contributed the equivalent of $50,000 
Associate Benefactors, ** *' “ '* “ 25,000 

Patrons ^ " .. 

Associate Patrons, “ “ '* ” 5,000 

Feilon,s .. 


Tlterc shall be four classes of Members designated as follows: 
Life Members, who shall contribute $500 


Coniributini Metftbers, ** 

ii 

too annually 

Stisiiiining Members, ** 

II 

2S ■* 

Annual Members, '* '* 

*f 

10 

i 

Contributors and Members are entitled to the following privi 


leges: admission to the Museum at all reasonable timesf invita¬ 
tions to receptions given by the Board of M anagers at the Museum: 
invitations and reserved seats for lecturesj the Museum JoURiJAL; 
copies of all guides and handbooks published by the Museum and 
free use of the Library. 




Board of Managers 

Prifiidajit 

CHARLfS HARRlEOPt. LL&. 


VJet*Pvet^ilBnts 

CtDRIDCE R JdHNEON C. MADCIflA 


SecrfttAiy 

JAM£ M. WTfHUGH 


Tftuunr 

r, CORLISS MOn^AH 

Numbers £x-Qfficlo 

THt MAV«R or THE OrTY OF RHItJ^DCJ-PHIA 
■fHE PHiSlDEIfT or CITY COUHCft 

THE PncSIPCNT or THE COMMlISSlOMEHi OT rAIMkjtOliNT PARK 

For tht TnfttBii 

CKARLCS I- BORIC, Jr. CHARLES C- HAnBI^OH. LUP. 

LOUI« 0. MAOEtRA TH01AA& ^ CATES 


Eltclud far 

FRAfftf OATTLES 
T, BROOM BELFICLD 
JOHN C. BELL 
VtflU^IAM M. ElnKlNfi 
OEOnaC L HARTHSOif, Jf. 

T, CHARETOH HENRY 
CLDRIDCC R. JOHNSON 


twrjn pf four yMro 

EMORY IW^MICHAEX 
JOHN S. NCWeOLD 
EIIWaRD & ROBIHETTC 
C. MARSNAt^L SCULL 
WHARTON SIRKLER 
W, HINCKLC SMITH 
HARVEY C. TRCXLCR 


The Museum Staff 

PirMlur 

CCORCE BYRON OORDONp Si^D., C.R^S. 

Assistsut Troaitjrflf And SecretArY 

JANE M. iifrHUGH 

AmoHcari 

J. ALDEN MASONp Ph.O., CuwwU^r 
LOUIS SHOTRIPC-Ei AH4«t*n4 

Egypflan SheUpu 


Meditprranion Sofition 


BabylonfAn SocTiOR 

LEON LAORAINp D.D^, ScuDl, Cuf«4«r 

Stetlan Ganersl Efbuotogy 

HENRY USHER HALL. Cy:#*tflr 

S^BcMon or Far Eaalerfi Art 

HEEl;N E. rCRHALDp AMiKant Ctfiwlar 

Held Docant 

CORNELIA DAM 
HELEN C- NOWAH, A^NatirR 
ELIZABETH G. CRCAOHCAO, AutaEtnt 

Ubrtrtan 

MARTHA H. THOMF*SON 
























i Centra] Arcfaaeogical Library, , 
NEW D^hl 

CaUNo, 

V ^ 


Author 



**A booJt iiat Avi it iuia Utaek'^ ^ 




i 


^ GOVT. OF INDIA 

Depjirtnwtit of AtEhitolftgy 

new DELHI, Tj 


Plcaae help ub to keep tho book 
ctoati and moving. 


■.».» lai.M.BnHi; 













